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SONGS OF SPRING. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


TuEseE are the Songs of Spring, 
Of Spring, the flower of Time and Truth, 
Of silence and of sound, 
The waters of eternal youth, 
Long sought and never found— 
Yet who, yet who shall sing ? 





These are the Songs of Spring, 
Of Spring, the month of coming birth 
Of all things born again ; 
The inspiration of ‘he earth, 
The morning light of men— 
Yet who, yet who shall sing ? 


These are the Songs of Spring, 
Of Spring, the season of desire, 
Of passion, and of pain ; 
Of heat and cold, of frost and fire, 
Of sun and wind and rain— 
Yet who, yet who shall sing? 


Wup Geese. 
While the storm once more may break through 
the gray, 
And the frost strike sore ere the promptings 
of the May, 
With the clang of sleet and the.clash of rain, 
To the northward fly the geese again. 


Clenched in the fingers of March the forests 
stand, 

Held in his gauntlet of ice and wrung in his 
sinewy hand, 

And now, with the clangor of bells in the frosty 
sky, 

The wild geese follow the storm-wind back 
with a strong, discordant cry. 


This is the note they bring, 

The harsh, conflicting prelude of the Spring ; 

The wild, forbidding March-bird sending forth 

The bugle-call to April, who waits to follow 
north. 

Still to northward, wind and frost following 
sore, 

To the tempest-beaten coast of Labrador. 


BLUEBIRD. 
’Tis a morning all in the April weather, 
With the April cloud and sun, 
When Spring and Winter are near together, 
And you know not either one, 
And once again from earth or sky, 
The windy distance answering, 
I hear the bluebird’s subtle cry, 
The magic voice of Spring. 


My window, that looks to the uplands yonder, 
In the russet vines is bound ; 
And here of an April day I ponder 
To the rhythmic April sound ; 
Her changing pulses beat for me, 
Her chilly languors touch me here 
With all the wine of ecstasy, 
The coming of the year. 


Bird of the magic April weather, 
And the distant April sun, 
Bringing the earth and sky together, 
To belong to neither one ; 
The sun is strong, the wind is wild, 
The blue at variance with the gray, 
Your broken song has reconciled 
The conflict of an April day. 


Rosrm. 
The wheat is not yet sown, 
But half the field is plowed, 
And I hear, with the promise of summer, 
The voice of a blithe newcomer, 
The robin, singing loud. 
Bing where the eager winds are blowing, 
And in the waiting furrow, 
Sing while the border woods are bare, 
And pattering rains are on the air; 
Tou may not sing to-morrow. 


The robin’s flight is strong, 
Or be it storm or sun ; 
With the favoring May wind follows 
The first of the tardy swallows ; 
But he shall follow none. 
The hope of harvest rules the sowing, 
Let pass despair and sorrow ; 
Sing on—I knew you in the wood, 
Among the last year’s robin brood ; 
Sing on—to-day, to-morrow. 


I knew you in the nest, 
With yellow, gaping throat. 
Had I crushed you, as one crushes 
With the beel the sweet-fern bushes, 
You had not sung a note. 
The mother was beyond our hearing ; 
Yet who would license borrow ? 
I thought, if I should fling you by, 
Your yellow beak would scarcely cry; 
Yet sing—it storms to-morrow. ; 


Sxy Fann, Benxsnree Covrrr, Mass. 





REVIVALS. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 





I wave been reading, with the interest 
which all his writings excite, a paper by 
Dr, Cuyler, on the ‘‘ Need of Revival,” re- 
printed in our English papers from the 
New York InpEPrENDENT. Few Christian 
workers are better qualified, both by zeal 
‘and experience, to give counsel on such a 
theme. If 1 presume in some particulars 
to differ from him, I attribute the difference 
to the varying conditions of our churches 
on opposite sides of the great water. 

In the need of revival we, alas! are 
agreed. Throughout this country, in all 
denominations, there is the sorrowful admis- 
sion that the progress of the Church does 
not keep pace with that of the population. 
There is a diminished attendance at public 
worship; there are fewer admissions to 
Christian fellowship on personal profession. 
As a rule, in our large towns, skilled arti- 
sans ignore our ecclesiastical arrangements. 
I do not say they are aggressively hostile or 
ostensibly infidel; but they are indifferent 
to our ordinary public services. Asaclass, 
they do not go tochurch. To a large ex- 
tent this is true also among the upper ranks 
of fashion, wealth, and intellect. More- 
over, the custom is increasing for religious 
professors who are in easy circumstances to 
be satisfied with one attendance a week at 
public worship. Ihave heard clergymen in 
all directions lament the vacant seats on 
Sunday evenings; so that some quite de- 
spair of securing a second attendance on 
their ministry by many who are the wealth- 
fest and socially most influential of their 
congregations. 

Taking a rough estimate, it is considered 
fn round numbers that London has four 
millions of people, of whom one-half might 
at one time be at church; but for these two 
millions there is only church accommodation 
for one-half, and of these one million of 
seats only half a million are at any one 
time occupied. 

From what I gather, in reply to questions 
in all directions, I have a conviction that, if 
a full and accurate return could be obtained 
of the numbers of persons making confes- 
sion of faith, and also of the losses in 
churchmembership by death, and far more 
by removal without transfer and by gradu- 
al withdrawal by non-attendance, not only 
would there be no increase to announce, 
but a very large diminution to lament; and 
this with a rapidly increasing population. 





In explanation of this, it is urged that the 
wide diffusion of skeptical opinions has 





unsettled the minds of many thoughtful 
persons, who cannot with honor pledge 
themselves to systems of theology they do 
not fully embrace. They are sincere be- 
lievers in the main truths of the Gospel; 
but, as the constituted churches are based 
on certain dogmas to which they think 
they would be committed by membership, 
they prefer to be outside worshipers. 
Moreover, there is a growing indisposition 
to make public the secret feelings of the 
heart; thus many decline to make open 
profession, whether by confirmation, or 
baptism, or confession to a minister, or by 
the right hand of fellowship,” or even by 
coming to the Lord’s table. They say they 
can serve God in their hearts without tell- 
ing men what they feel or making a profes- 
sion which they may not be able to sustain 
in practice. Thus, itis pleaded, not with- 
out reason, that the number of sincere 
Christians is not to be limited by the num- 
ber of churchmembers. 
Still, there can be no more doubt on this 
side than on yours that we need a revival. 
Two methods have been lucidly de- 
scribed by Dr. Cuyler. There is ‘‘the slow 
and steady ingathering of members, without 
any peculiar periodical excitement. The 
converting influenc*s of the Spirit have de- 
scended like the dew, without any alterna- 
tion of drought.” The other method is 
that of occasional religious excitement, 
thus described by the “‘ useful pastor” who 
spoke to Dr. Spencer: “‘ Every few years 
we have a revival, and after it a dearth, and 
then another revival.” Dr. Cuyler prefers 
the latter, and says: “ Fully three-fourths of 
all the two thousand persons whom I have 
been permitted to receive into the Church 
have been received during the seasons of 
unusual prayer and activity.” But he ad- 
mits: ‘‘ The year ortwo after these revivals 
have not witnessed many accessions.” He 
accounts for this by the fact that the most 
impressible people have been awakened 
during tie revival, so that those who might 
have responded to the ordinary influences 
have been already won to the Church, and 
there is less material for the ordinary agency 
to work upon; and also ‘“‘from the un- 
questionable fact that seasons of unwonted 
religious activity in one direction are apt to 
be followed by seasons of comparative re- 
It is quite a novelty to me to differ from 
my beloved and honored friend; but on 
this question my experience has led me to 
a totally different conclusion. During the 
twenty-six years of my present pastorate I 
bave been permitted to receive into the 
Church upward of 3,000 persons. Of these 
I may, perhaps, reckon, with my friend, 
about 2,000 received on their personal con- 
fession. Instead of three-fourths of these 
being the result of special seasons of re- 
vival, 1 am within the mark when I say 
that not twenty-five of the whole number 
have referred to such seasons as the occa- 
sions of conversion, including those bene- 
fited by the visit of Mr. Moody. On two 
or three occasions we have had special 
services of a revival character; but not ten 
conversions have resulted, and these have 
been chiefly cases in which there had been 
already deep conviction and which, in all 
probability, would have developed under 
the ordinary instrumentality. Admissions 
to the Church have been at a very average 
rate, year after year,’ resulting not only 
from preaching, but also and very largely 
from the labors of the Sunday-school, 
from home influence, from open-air services, 





and the various mission operations in the 
neighborhood. 

My predecessor, James Sherman, ex- 
perienced several encouraging revivals dur- 
ing his seventeen years’ ministry. He had 
protracted services and the aid of eminent 
American revivalists. I have heard of fifty 
inquirers on one Sunday, and of several 
hundred admissions to the church in one 
year. Some years ago I felt distressed that 
we had no such seasons, and I carefully ex- 
amined our church-book, comparing ten 
years of the former with ten years of 
the present pastorate. I was surprised 
to find that the average of admis- 
sions to the church was slightly ‘greater 
during the latter decade. So I thanked 
God that, though he had granted us nosuch 
special s@asons of “ showers of blessing,” 
yet that, in his mercy, he had all the time 
been giving us the small rain and the gen- 
tle dew, and had been encouraging not 
merely the preachers, but all the workers of 
the church by proofs of his presence and 
co-operation. 

When I was in Hull (1842 to 1854) there 
were six months of special revival services 
amongst the Wesleyan Methodists. In one 
district a thousand new metnbers were 
added. About three years afterward, the 
superintendent minister told me that not 
fifty remained on their books. The holy 
and devoted John Angell James, of Bir- 
mingham, told me that an eminent revival- 
ist came to his church at ‘‘ Carr’s Lane,” by 
his invitation, and during Mr. James's ab- 
sence carried on services in his own way. 
When the pastor returned, he resolved to do 
all in his power to secure the fruits. Out 
of a large number of professed converts 
there remained, after a sifting process, 
about fifty. He determined not to receive 
them at once into the church; but to form 
them into an inquirers’ class. He met them 
himself for prayer and counsel, weck by 
week. Gradually the numbers declined, till 
in afew months not half a dozen remained 
for membership. 

Dr. Cuyler says: ‘“‘A majority of the 
members received into our Evangelical 
churches during the last forty years have 
been converted in seasons of revival.” I 
can confidently assert that the very oppo- 
site is our experience in the Old Country. 
The mission of our brethren, Moody and 
Sankey, was followed in some places by 
large admissions; but this was not.the case 
in London. I hailed that visit, took part 
in it, assisted in the “‘inquiry-room,” and 
occasionally preached in connection with 
it. Some of the services were held very 
near “‘ Surrey Chapel”; yet, out of a mem- 
bership of 1,800, we have not three who are 
the fruits of that mission. It did great 
good in many ways. I should hail another 
visit; but it did not, in our experience, 
show that occasional revivals, followed, as 
Dr. Cuyler says, “‘ by seasons of compar- 
ative repose,” are more useful as regards 
conversions than the steady, quiet, prayer- 
ful work of the Church. 

Most heartily I endorse my friend’s words: 
‘Machinery is but mockery. We need 
the Holy Ghost. We need more of Christ 
in our souls and our daily lives. When we 
have Him, the revival has begun.” But such 
a revival will continue without “‘ intervals 
of repose.” 

During a revival the conversion of sinners 
is specially aimed at in preaching. Should 
not this be the habitual aim of every preach- 
er, as I know it is that of Dr. Cuyler? Not 
omitting the instruction of the church,should 
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not this be an element in every sermon? Be- 
fore the period of revival returns, during the 
*‘ season of comparative repose,” many souls 
will go into eternity. Should not the Gos- 
pel trumpet sound the notes ‘‘ Repent! Be- 
lieve!” week by week? If the regular week- 
day prayer-meeting were crowded by church- 
members, earnestly seeking the divine bless- 
ing on the ordinary instrumentality; if all 
professors felt their responsibility to be 
workers, not waiting for a revival tu bring 
in the hundreds, but each 4rying to save 
individuals; if the pew preached, as well as 
the pulpit, vindicating the doctrine pro- 
pounded in words by purity and probity 
and benevolence of life; if, instead of wait- 
ing for an occasional torrent, more advan- 
tage were taken of the rain that daily falls, 
the dew that nightly distills, might we not 
have a revival all the year round? 
SURREY CuaPEL, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


IS SELF-DENIAL COMPULSORY? 


BY THE REV. 








WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Nor long ago I ventured to propound in 
these columns the inquiry “‘ Is Fellowship 
Compulsory?” I thought at the time that 
I was unmasking a solecism; but quite a 
number of persons arose to maintain that 
no solecism was involved in the question, 
asserting that there is something called by 
them fellowship that is compulsory. The 
only reply to this is another inquiry, 
whether it is right fora teacher to usea 
term whose technical meaning is wholly 
different from its popular and ordinary 
meaning. The method of the geologist 
who should assert that the Rocky Moun- 
tains are composed of matter in a fluid 
state, and who should then defend his 
statement by saying that by fluid he meant 
what most people mean by solid, would be 
considered rather queer. So with reference 
to this ecclesiastical term. If there are 
judicial processes in the denomination by 
which power is invoked and compulsion is 
resorted to, call them by some significant 
and appropriate name, not by a name 
which must mislead. Call them discipline; 
call them government; do not call them 
fellowship. If there is one word in the 
language that utterly refuses to wear the 
badges of authority, it is this word fellow- 
ship. 

Now, I beg leave to propose another ques- 
tion of the same sort: ‘‘ Is self-denial com- 
pulsory?” Unhappily it is not possible to 
imagine that the solecism involved in this 
query will be evident to everybody; for 
there are multitudes of people all about us 
who have armed themselves with clubs and 
other sech weapons, with the avowed pur- 
pose of forcing their neighbors to practice 
self-denial. 

Of course, I refer to the radical wing of 
the temperance reformers. The business 
to which they have devoted their lives is 
the business of compelling men to deny 
themselves. 

I do not refer to any attempts that they 
have made to compel drunkards to stop 
drinking. To this kind of work they are 
not much given, They are inclined totreat 
the drunkard with a great deal of consider- 
ation. They rarely blame him for getting 
drunk, and always condole with him when 
he is punished for drunkenness. 

The act of the drunkard in abstaining 
from drink is not properly self-denial. The 
drinking of the drunkard is a crime against 
himself and against society. The act of re- 
fraining from the commission ofa crime is 
not rightly named self-denial. You would 
not say that a man denied himself the privi- 
lege of theft or of forgery. Self-restraint 
such an act would be; but it does not come 
within the class of actions which we describe 
by the general name of self-denial. It may, 
therefore, be right to compel a man to 
cease from drunkenness by shutting him up 
in prison; but that is the prevention or pun- 
ishment of crime, not the enforcement of 
self-denial. 

There are, however, many persons who 
were never drunk, who are not greatly in- 
jured by the use of intoxicating drink, but 
who do use it as a beverage, regularly or 
occasionally. They think they have a per- 
fect right to use it as they do, without ex- 
cess or injury to themselves or others. 
They justify themselves by the example of 
our Lord, who “‘ came eating and drinking.” 

It is against this class of persons that the 
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onset of the modern temperance reformers- 
is directed. The object is to bring them 
into the ranks of the total-abstainers. The 
methods mainly resorted to are methods of 


compulsion, rather than of persuasion. It 
seems to be supposed that, by raising a 
clamor against persons of this class; by 
censuring them, and denouncing them, and 
making them fee] that they are victims of 
popular displeasure, they can be compelled 
to abandon their practice of temperate 
drinking, and to adopt the rule of total 
abstinence. Is this a good method? It 
seems to me the quintessence of absurdity 
and ugliness. 

There are, I trust, a few persons still left 
who have adopted the rule of total absti- 
nence for themselves, but who would never 
suffer it to be forced upon them and who 
do not believe in trying to force it upon 
others. They are ready to deny themselves 
all use of that which would be harmless to 
them, in order that they may more effect- 
ively labor with those who cannot touch it 
without serious injury. When they are 
thus seen to be practicing a voluntary self- 
denial, out of a benevolent desire to save 
others from ruin, their example gives 
weight and tenderness to their words of 
persuasion and warning. I see many men 
about me to whom there is no safety but in 
the way of total abstinence; but it is a diffi- 
cult way for them. Perchance it may help 
them a little to persevere in it if I walk 
with them. Companionship and sympathy 
make many hard things easier. Therefore, 
I gladly deny myself, that I may serve and, 
perhaps, save those who are in danger of 
being lost; but, in order that my example 
may have any value in such a case, it must 
appear that my self-denial is wholly vol 
untary. If there be any suspicion that I 
abstain from wine or strong drink under 
any sort of external pressure, I can have no 
influence with those who are tempted. 
Suppose that, under the stress of the cen- 
sure and denunciation of the temperance 
reformers, you adopt the rule of total absti- 
nence. You go, after this, to some man 
who is rapidly sinking into the drinking 
habit, and urge him to break off 

‘*Do you abstain?” he asks you. 

wg 

‘Were you ever injured by drinking?” 

lay 

** Why then do you abstain?” 

Of course, you can tell him a He—you 
can say that you do it for benevolent rea- 
sons; but your lie is sure to be found out. 
1t will be best to tell the exact truth. Say 
it out, then: 

‘The fact is that these temperance folks 
make it so hot by their intolerant talk, and 
their habit of prying into everybody’s pri- 
vate affairs, and of stirring up odium 
against people who do not conform to their 
usages, that I have made up my mind that 
the most comfortable thing for me to do is 
to abstain.” 

What would be the reply of your friend 
to such an avowal? Most likely, he would 
say: ‘‘If you choose to be bullied out of 
your rights by these fanatics, you can be; 
but nobody need try it on me.” The ex- 
ample of one who stands in such a position 
becomes thus wholly worthless. 

The Master, who said ‘‘If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me,” said also: 
‘Therefore, doth my Father love me, be- 
cause I lay down my life that I might take 
it again. No man taketh it from me, but 
Tlay it down of myself.” Were it not for 
the absolute voluntariness of his sacrifice, 
it would make no impression on us; and 
the same is true of all those who follow 
him. 

Now, it is the sober truth that the zealots 
who throughout the land have assumed the 
lead of the temperance ‘‘ cause” are doing 
their best to nullify and kill this beautiful 
grace of self-denial. By their fierce judg- 
ments of all who do not totally abstain; by 
their common dictum, everywhere bam- 
mered into their auditors, that he who 
drinks ever so temperately is worse than the 
drunkard; by the methods to which they 
are wont to resort of espionage and tale- 
bearing; by their endeavors to heap suspi- 
cion and opprobrium upon all who do not 
adopt their theories, they are making it ab- 
solutely certain that multitudes of the best 
people in the land never will become total 
abstainers. Such assaults upon themselves 
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people resent, and with reason, Such | “ Orange Bend.” The air in the groves 


eden of their personal rights they re- 
sist, and with just cause. 

And not only are these zealots hindering 
multitudes of good men and women from 
entering upon this life of benevolence; they 
are also doing what they can to render val- 
ueless the efforts of all who are trying to 
live this life. In the midst of such a din 
of denunciation, who can be sure that his 
abstinence will have apy meaning? Will 
not the suspicion be that he abstains be- 
cause he does not like to incur the condemn- 
ation of the temperance reformers? Thus 
the spirit of intolerance with which the pro- 
fessional workers in this cause are filling 
the air tends to vacate of all its efficacy the 
example of those men of good will who 
gladly deny themselves for the sake of 
their fellow-men. 

Compulsory self-denial, as a method of 
promoting reform, is thus seen to be an 
egregious absurdity. The ascetic rule 
which the fierce sectaries of total abstinence 
are trying to enforce upon their neighbors 
is not the kind of self-denial that Christ 
enjoins, and there are just two objections to 
it: first, that men will not suffer their 
neighbors to enforce such a rule upon 
them; second, that, if any should submit to 
it, as the result of pressure from without, 
their practice would be utterly destitute of 
moral effect upon the intemperate classes. 
And the people who are using all the re- 
sources of a fierce and unscrupulous social 
propagandism to supplant Christian self. 
denial by this compulsory asceticism are 
doing more to prevent the cure of the evils 
of intemperance than any other class of 
persons in the land. 

I am sorry to be obliged, also speaking 
out of an ample experience, to say that a 
bad method is not the worst fault of these 
propagandists. With such intolerance mis- 
representation and slander are naturally 
allied. If any man refuses to go with them 
to the extent of their demands, he exposes 
himself to all sorts of suspicions and ru- 
mors. There istoo much reason, they omin- 
ously whisper, to believe that he is on his 
way to a drunkard’s grave. Stories that 
are utterly baseless are trumped up and 
bruited about, to bring into discredit the 
characters of the most exemplary and hon- 
orable men and women. The sacred laws 
of hospitality are violated, in the desire to 
find evidence against those whose “‘ temper- 
ance principles” are under suspicion. 

Now, it is about time for somebody to 
say, with words whose meaning cannot be 
evaded, that there are worse evils in this land 
than drunkenness, or dram-selling, or even 
than ‘‘ moderate drinking,” and that the evil 
against which the ninth commandment is di- 
rected isone of them. The people who seek 
to promote total abstinence by bearing false 
witness against their neighbors are, as I am 
prepared to preve, a numervus race. They 
deserve a high place among those who do 
evil that good may come, and of whom Paul 
has said that their damnation is just. Not 
only is it just; it is also sure. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





UP THE OKLAWABHA. 


BY D. D. WHEDON, D. D. 





To THe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am writing you this letter, this seven- 
teenth day of February, on the open-air 
piazza of the mansion of my friend, George 
P. Lovell, Esq., at the tip-top of the Okla- 
waha, up in Sumter County, deep in Cen- 
tra] Florida. This mansion, the brand-new 
successor of an abolished commodious pine- 
log dwelling, is embowered in a magnificent 
grove of orange trees, with a retinue of 
lesser arboreal magnates—such as the mul- 
berry, the fig, the giant oleander, the 
cactus, the palmetto, and the rose, that in 
this soft clime blooms and blossoms the 
whole year round. One mile distant is a 
range of groves, near two miles in length, 
planted by Nature but budded by man, 
lining a branch of the Oklawaha that con- 
nects two silver lakes, and owned by a 
number of proprietors. This grove occu- 
pies a so-called ‘‘hummock” of sandy, 
loamy soil, being a strip of old river-bottom, 
and displays, amid its dark, glossy foliage, 
its bountiful clusters of ap orange unsur- 
passed by any in Florida, and so by any in 
the world. Being embraced in a curve or 
bend of the river, the place is called 


is too malarial, however, for dwelling, and 
Mr. Lovell has placed his residence a mile 
distant, and so, reversing the Scripture 
dictum, is the wise man, who built his 
house on the sand. If over the surface of 
his resident premises there could be spread 
a carpet of green, this visible Paradise 
would be complete. But the ‘‘Sunny 
South” knows no grassy lawn. The uni- 
versal pine, sand, and scragged stubble, in 
spite of special points and aspects of beauty, 

spread, to the Northern eye, an air of arid- 
ity and dreariness over the land, which is 
mitigated only by the ‘‘second sober 
thought” that a sadder dreariness of snow 
and ice and storm is at the same moment 
overspreading the North, so that Florida is 
still the nearest asylum for the refugee from 

the Northern winter blasts. The beauty of 
Florida lies not in its surface-land; but in 
its soft sky, its golden sun, its rivers and 
lakes. Mr. Lovell came to this perfect 
orange-spot eleven years ago, and his story 
of struggles and trials, through Southern 
bitterness from the then recent war, through 
toils, mistakes in culture, frost, overflow, 

drought, insect, and ‘‘ die-back” is typical 

of the energetic and finally successful few. 

Within the last three years an increasing 
income, bound to increase for future years 
indefinitely, has freed him from debt, abol- 
ished his log residence, sent his younger 
sons to Northern schools, married his 
daughter to a son of a Confederate ex- 
captain, and bidden him rest at ease from 
his severer labors. And how became I en. 

sconced in this nook? 

It is now seven years since [ made my 
first of several visits to Florida, by medical 
advice, for sanitary reasons. At home, 
among my friends, I had long styled my- 
self ‘‘ the coldest man in New York”; and 
my purpose is to repair the arctic of vitality 
with the semi-tropic of climate. On my 
first arrival in Florida, I soon found that it 
was necessary, in order to make any re- 
spectable pretensions to having ‘seen 
Florida,” to ‘‘ go up the Oklawaha,” to visit 
its ‘‘ Silver Spring,” and perhaps to ascend 
still higher, to the Lakeland of Sumter 
County, whence Oklawaha sprivgs. And 
now, for this fourth time, we take the little 
steamer—heavily freighted with Northern 
supplies for the peoples in the ‘‘ up Okla- 
waha” country—on a bright, sunny morn. 
ing, and start up the St. Johns from Jack 
sonville, on a three days’ trip. At eve we 
were at Palatka, a beautiful future city on 
the St. Johns; and at midnight, while {op 
our berths, our steamer will enter the 
Oklawaha, leading us far westward for 
awhile, through magnificent forests, toward 
the Gulf. At morning we wake, throw 
open our cabin window, and one glance 
reveals to our eyes that same wonderful 
magic scene of beau'y. We can easily 
believe Mrs. Stowe’s affirmation, in her 
beautiful description, years ago, that in all 
her travels in America, in Europe, even in 
classic Italy, she bas never seen anything 
so enchanting as the sceneries of this 
little river. At my first morning glance 
the sun was just pouring his first hues of 
soft gold over the tops of the cypress trees 
which wall in the narrow stream on either 
side. Lower down, the humbler attendants 
of the lordly cypresses, the magnolia, the 
bay, the gum, and now and then a tower- 
ing live oak were bathed in a white-cray 
light. Between these forest-walls flowed 
the dark river, twice or thrice as wide as 
the hulk of our minimum of a sleamer. 
The noble St. Johns has been called ‘‘a 
chain of lakes”; our little Okla might be 
called a series of grottoes. Everything is 
so fresh and cosy that you seem to be grad- 
ually admitted into Nature’s sweetest re- 
cesses. The river-borders are clad in 
foliage of richest green. The trees stand 
** out of the water and in the water,” their 
lower trunks being bathed in the clear 
overflow like flowers in a water-pot. The 
surface of the stream is a dark bronze, per- 
fectly opaque, yet vividly reflective, so as to 
reduplicate, like a molten mirror, with 
wonderful reality, every presented object. 
Visually the tall cypresses are double, send- 
ing one towering shaft perpendicularly up- 
ward, and one perpendicularly downward, 

to be wrought by the waves into writhing 
and squirming anacondas. Yonder, on one 
end of a fallen trunk in the stream, is an 





alligator, sprawling at full length; and on 
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the other end a tortoise, large and round as 
a full moon, both engaged in a quiet téte--d 
téte. The birds, much thinned off by the 
exccrable rifle of the sportsman, are still 
miuny, alive and flying. A water-turkey 
yonder is flying and alighting along ahead 
of our boat, as if anxious for a shot; but, 
happily, we have no marksmanship on board 
imposing upon said turkey any need of a 
life insurance. The turkey-buzzards are 
constantly sailing aloft, with an airy grace 
worthy of a bird of better name. The me- 
anderings of our stream often present & 
bank precisely in our front, as if to stop up 
our way; but just at the right momenta 
side door opens, through which our boat 
enters as smoothly as oil. But sometimes 
the bank presents itself too squarely, and 
our pilot precipitates the beak of our steam- 
er plunk into the mud. The muscle and 
poles of the Negroes are then brought into 
play, to extricate our craft. If that resource 
fails, the windlass and cable are plied; if 
they fail, there is no visible reason at hand 
why we should not remain stuck there until 
this present date. 

On our first visit up the river our steam- 
er was honored with the presence of a bevy 
of fair Indies from Boston. One day, as we 
neared a place for taking on the yellow- 
pine fucl that fed our boiler, there appeared 
a tall, gaunt, spectral-looking man, with an 
equally spectral sorrel horse, both so mod- 
eled after the same thin pattern that we 
might suppose them animally developed on 
the sime diet. Our ladies, imagining that 
they bad now discovered a genuine Florida 
** Cracker,” proceeded to commence parley 
with him and investigate, after about the 
following fashion: 

First Lady.—‘‘T suppose you live very 
nicely down here in Florida?” 

@racker.—‘‘ Yes, we did do pretty well 
before the blasted Yankees came and took 
away all our Niggers.” Here, in order to 
change the delicate subject, interposition is 
made by 

Second Lady.—‘‘ Have you good schools 
and churches in your place?” 

Orarker.—‘‘ Oh! no. We don’t believe 
in them things in these parts.” 

Third Lady.—‘*How much of a town 
have you where you reside?” 

Oracker.—'* Nobody but me and family.” 

Last Lady.—‘‘How much of a family 
have you?” 

Cracker.—‘ Wal, only me and hoss.” 

The retreat of our discomfited ladies was, 
happily, covered by instant departure of 
steamer. 

Half way or more on our ascent to the 
Sumter Lakes a stream falls into our Okla- 
waha, of wonderful clearness, and our 
steamer, entering its mouth, aftera “run” 
of seven miles over the crystal current, 
emerges into the round basin, a quarter of’ 
a mile in diameter, of the famous “ Silver 
Spring.” At the bottom of this pellucid 
spring, thirty feet deep, the title of the New 
York Herald, Prof. LeConte tells us, could 
be read fromthe boat. It could be read, as 
experiment has shown, at about the same 
distance in clear air. So that our steamer 
is visually swimming on air. Objects at 
bottom, viewed aslant, are clothed in rain- 
bow hues, The fish realm is expose¢, with 
all its deep secrets, to our gaze; but we saw 
no mermaids combing their hair in the deep 
recesses. This basin is filled by springs 
boiling up from subterranean sources. 

Thus far our course has been verging 
toward the Gulf of Mexico; but from this 
fairy fountain the Oklawaha turns a_ short 
corner for Southern Florida. The forest- 
wall now recedes from the banks, and a 
prairie, some half a mile wide on either 
side, sfireads its variegated surface, pre- 
senting under the deep golden sun a hue re- 
sembling but far surpassing our Northern 
Indian Summer. The whole atmosphere is 
golden, orange-colored. 

Passing hours bring us to the three Sum- 
ter Lakes—Griffin, Eustis, and Harris— 
which, with a link or two of river between, 
form an almcst triangular peninsula, with 
the little “‘ Silver Lake” - gemming its cen- 
ter, and with its isthmus, upon which 
sinnds the viHage of Leesburg, looking 
westward to the Gulf. 

Of these lovely lakes of Sumter none but 
the latest and largest maps of Florida—such 
as Colton’s or Apthorp’s—know the exist- 
ence; yet already an alert railroad has 
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shortening the distance from Palatka rear 
one-half. By this road we shall return, 
having come “ up the Oklawaha” not from 
necessity, but from a desire to retrace once 
more the evolutions of her kaleidoscopic 
sceneries. This railroad promises by an- 
other season to cut its way across our pen- 
insula, through Orange Bend, westward to 
Leesburg. It will pass these groves in 
whistling distance, and quite probably be- 
tween their limitsand Mr. L.’s residence. 
Such is the lively progress of things in 
these depths of Florida. From Leesburg 
still westward itis but a question of time 
when the same road will cut to Lake Pan- 
sofkee, which, through the River Withla- 
coochee, connects with the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Thus our nook of Orange Bend finds 
itself strangely taken into a prospective 
cross-state thoroughfare. 

Behind its appointed time of arrival, 
Saturday evening, our steamer carried us 
around Lakes Harris and Eustis, on a most 
beautiful Sabbath morning. We had a 
little religious service on board. The 
orange-colored sun above, the silver ex- 
panse below, and the green banks around, 
already studded with a few fine mansions, 
form a picture of natural scenery unsur- 
passed upon the tablets of my memory. 
Early in the afternoon we entered the river, 
a curve of which forms Orange Bend, and 
our steamer’s whistle called our Florida 
friends to ‘‘the Landing,” by whom we 
were cordially greeted and conveyed in 
carriage through the glossy-green, golden- 
fruited groves to the mansion whence I 
now write. And so came we ‘up the 
Oklawaha.” 








LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE “ MARI- 
ANNA FLORA.” 


BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 








THE day after my arrival at the Capital I 
called upon Judge Story, at the Supreme 
Court, as he had requested me todo. Immedi- 
ately upon adjournment he presented me to 
the Chief-Justice and Judge Bushrod Wash- 
ington, both gentlemen ‘whom I had much 
desired to meet. The first view of Judge 
Marshall was not impressive. He struck me 
as a tall man who regretted his hight, be- 
cause he had not the knack of carrying it 
off with ease and dignity. His manner was 
so simple as to be almost rustic; and, were it 
not for the brilliancy of his eyes, he might 
have been taken for a mere political judge, 
instead of the recognized expositor of the 
Constitution. Judge Story had already 
hinted that Marshall would be disappoint- 
ing to a stranger, adding that only his asso- 
ciates on the Bench could appreciate his rea} 
wisdom and greatness. The Chief-Justice 
spoke of his sympathy with my father in 
the good cause of Federalism, and referred 
to the venerable sage of Monticello as 
‘‘Tom Jefferson,” pronouncing the name 
with an interrogative emphasis, which, 
without compromising judicial impartiality, 
showed that, in the opinion of the speaker, 
the verdict of the competent upon 
that important personage had not yet 
been rendered. Marshall was held in ex- 
traordinary esteem by all political parties, 
and the Virginians were especially proud 
ofhim. Like all really great men, he never 
troubled himself about dignity and had 
the simple tastes and ready sympathies of 
achild. He hated slavery; but prophesied 
that it could only cease through a social 
convulsion. He thereby proved himself 
wiser than most of the enlightened men of 
his time, who confidently looked to econom- 
ical causes to destroy this anomaly. A few 
days after my introduction to the Chief-Jus- 
tice, I spoke of him to a gentleman from 
Richmond, whom I met at an evening party. 
‘People in Washington don’t begin to un- 
derstand him,” said he. ‘‘ Why, do you 
know, I have met Marshall carrying his 
dinner through the streets in an open bas- 
ket!” This act of humiliation was more im- 
‘pressive to a Southerner than to one of North- 
ern birth, and perhaps I did not exhibit 
the astonishment that was expected. But 
the Virginian (whose name I cannot recall, 
though I can bring the man distinctly be- 
fore me) had a climax in reserve, of which 
he delivered himself with impressive em- 
phasis : ‘‘ Yes, sir; and I have seen that man 





penetrated from the St. Johns to Lake 


walking on his hands and knees, with a 


Eustis, and is now in daily running order, 


removed from the actions usually associa- 
ted with the ermine, and was startling to 
one who could not supply the explanation 
that would have instantly occurred to a 
Southerner. The game of quoits was at 
that time as universal at the South as was 
croquet a few years ago upon Northern 
lawns. Disputes constantly arose, which 
required that the distances of the quoits 
from the hub should be accurately deter- 
mined, and astraw, which was commonly 
at hand, was the accepted instrument for 
measuring. Judge Marshall, who was a 
great lover of the game, would not shirk 
any of its duties. ‘Hence the singular posi- 
tion in which his fellow-citizen represented 
him. 

Through Judge Washington, the men of 
my generation were brought, as it were, 
within speaking distance of the Father of 
his Country. ‘Te was not to us the statu- 
esque, passionless figure which I am told 
that he hassince become. Here was a man 
who had called him ‘‘ Uncle George,” had 
joked with him, and plagued him, as 
young people will plague older relatives, 
who are responsible for their good conduct. 
For Bushrod Washington was more than 
the nephew, he was almost the adopted son, 
of his uncle. He resided at Mt. Vernon, 
which he had inherited, as the representative 
of the name, as well as the nearest reletive, 
of its former possessor. He struck me as 
being somewhat too small a man for an ideal 
judge, and he took snuff too frequently to 
be credited with those personal austerities 
which are not unbecoming in magistrates. 
But his manner to me was very kind and 
pleasant. He spoke of his friendship for my 
father, and of the visits he had receifed 
from him at Mt. Vernon. 

One of these visits was in the spring of 
1806; and, although I was in Washington at 
the time, I was too young to remember the 
circumstances. But, like many events which 
happen in childhood, and for some years 
after are constantly referred to in the family- 
circle, it seems as if I remembered all about 
it. The scene of my father’s only ghost 
story—if so it may be called—was laid at 
Mount Vernon; and this alone was suffi- 
cient to make the occasion memorable toa 
boy. The chamber in which his uncle had 
died was assigned by Judge Washington to 
his guest; the host, as he withdrew, mention- 
ing the rumor that an interview with 
Washington had been granted to some of 
its former occupants. If this were true, 
my father pondered upon the possibility 
that he might be found worthy to behold 
the glorified spirit.of ‘him who was so re- 
vered by his countrymen. And during the 
night he did see Washingten, and this is all 
Ihave to say about it. If I gave the par- 
ticulars, I should feel bound to give a full 
explanation of them by Dr. Hammond, or 
some other expert in cerebral illusions; and 
this would occupy too much space for an 
episode. It may be worth while to say that 
nothing my father saw, or thought he saw, 
was useful in confirming his faith in a spirit- 
ual world. His assurance in this matter 
was perfect. He believed that brain action 
(if that is the correct expression) was at 
times set up in us by friends no longer in 
the flesh, and that his own life had been 
guided by these mysterious influences. 
Shortly before his death, he spoke of re- 
union with those he had loved, as men 
speak of what they know; not as they 
speak of what they hope or believe. There 
was a custom connected with the hospital- 
ities of Mount Vernon in Judge Washing- 
ton’s time which is worth noting, because 
it would be scarcely possible among persons 
of refinement at the present day. Guests 
of the family were-not only conducted to 
the tomb of Washington; but were invited 
to pass through its portal, and to touch the 
receptacle of his remains. It stood beside 
that of Mrs. Washington, on a slight- 
ly raised platform, other members of the 
family being placed against the sides of the 
sepulcher. When my father visited the 
place, in 1806, the velvet cover of the coffin 
was hanging in tatters, it having been 
brought to this condition by the assaults of 
relic-hunters. ‘‘ Care not tostripthe dead 
of hissad ornament,” sings my classmate, 
Mr. Emerson; and, surely, of all fetishes 
with which the imagination contrives to 
associate the august spirits of the great, such 
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vulgar. But it is time to leave the Judges, 
and pass to a scene in the tribunal over 
which they presided. 

Saturday, the 18th of February, 1826, 
was an interesting day for Captain Stockton 
and his friends. The case of the ‘‘ Marianna 
Flora” had at length been reached by the Su- 
preme Court. Already opposing decisions 
had been pronounced by lower courts, and 
now the highest bench would decide 
whether Stockton was justified in the course 
he had thought it right to pursue. The 
facts of this interesting case, so far as they 
can be gathered from evidence that was 
sometimes conflicting, may be condensed 
into a narrative something like this. On 
the 65th of November, 1821, the United 
States schooner “‘ Alligator,” under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Stockton, encountered 
the ‘‘ Marianna Flora,” a Portuguese vessel, 
commanded by Captain De Britto, an elder- 
ly officer, who had passed many years of 
service. De Britto, supposing the American 
schooner to bea pirate or privateer, from 
whom an attack was to be apprehended, 
caused his ship to lay to and prepare for 
action. Stockton, on the contrary, observ- 
ing that the vessel carried no colors, to 
show her nationality, but only a flag, which 
seemed to be displayed as a signal of dis- 
tress, ordered provisions to be got ready, in 
case they were needed, and directed his 
course toward the stranger. He then 
went below, to work up his longitude, 
which he thought his neighbor might want. 
A ball which De Britto sent whistling 
past the ‘Alligator’ soon dissipated 
these suppositions; and for some time the 
schooner, although displaying the Ameri- 
can flag, was raked by shot, which her posi- 
tion prevented her from answering. The 
wind was very light, and it was long before 
Stockton could obtain a position from 
which to make an effective reply to the 
fire that was poured upon him. His guns 
were short pieces of ordnance, called carron- 
ades, and were useless at a long range. 
When, at length, the American was in a posi- 
tion to return the cannonading with effect 
the Portuguese color was suddenly hoisted 
by the attacking ship. This Stockton did 
not think himself bound to regard; but pro- 
ceeded to pour volley upon volley into this 
belligerent stranger, till her color came 
down quite as quickly as it had gone up. 
She had struck her flag to the “ Alligator” 
and was, so the commander considered, his 
lawful prize. In bis opinion, De Britto in- 
tended to commit an act of piracy, and 
wished to plunder what he supposed to be 
an unarmed merchantman. A prize crew 
was put on board the ‘‘ Marianna Flora,” 
the sailors of that vessel being confined in 
irons, and the order was given to make sail 
for Boston, for adjudication. Seven weeks 
were consumed in this winter vcyage; 
and dreary weeks they must have been to 
the miserable Portuguese mariners, who lay 
fettered in the hold. The case was brought 
before Judge Davis, of the District Court; 
the owners of the ‘‘ Marianna Flora” claiming 
that Stockton had committed an unlawful 
act and demanding heavy damages. They 
brought evidence which clearly established 
the fact that no wrong was intended on 
the part of De Britto. He had commenced 
and maintained his fire upon the “ Alliga- 
tor” under the conviction that he was re- 
pellingan enemy. To be sure, the American 
flag had been displayed by Stockton; but 
then any pirate might do that, and there 
was a naval ceremonial of an affirming 
gun, which the ‘‘ Alligator” was said to 
have omitted. The decision of Judge 
Davis was in favor of the claimants. The 
act of Stockton in sending in the vessel, 
though perfectly conscientious, was severe 
and unnecessary. Damages were awarded 
to the owners of the Portuguese ship for 
the losses they sustained, and to the crew 
for their seven Weeks of captivity. 

An appeal was instantly taken, and the 
case was brought before the Circuit Court, 
Judge Story being upon the bench. The 
decision of Judge Davis was reversed. The 
capture being lawful—for this the lower 
court had admitted—Stockton was justified 
in sending the ‘‘ Marianna Flora” to the 
United States for adjudication. He might 
have released the vessel—possibly it might 
have been commendable to have done so; 
but he was not bound to grant such re: 
lease, and the whole question of damages 
was disposed of by denying this obligation. 
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Bench confirm that decision, and so dis 
perse the cloud which threatened the repu- 
tation and fortune of Stockton? The ques- 
tion was one of painful interest to the 
friends of this brave officer, and I felt 
unpleasantly nervous when my traveling 
companion, Mr. John Knapp, began to open 
the case for the Portuguese complainants 
and to reflect severely upon the course 
of the commander of the “ Alligator.” 
George Blake, the district attorney, replied 
for Stockton, and (so says my journal) sur- 
prised me by a power of speech which I did 
not suppose he possessed. He had not 
finished when the hour for adjournment 
arrived. Early Monday morning I repaired 
to the court-room, where I met Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Blake, with their respective wives. 
“These ladies would come to hear their 
husbands bestow their dullness upon the 
Court,” said Mr. Webster to me; ‘‘and now 
you shall take care of them and entertain 
them, if we fail to doso.” I was, accord- 
ingly, seated by these ladies, who took such 
creditable interest in arguments that there 
was no occasion to whisper social gossip for 
their diversion. Blake’s close was even 
better than his opening; and then rose 
Webster, who proceeded against poor Mr. 
Knapp with the confidence of a ‘giant. 
“It is the aggressor,” he said—and the in- 
dignant emphasis he threw upon the word 


was in itself an argument—‘‘it is the 
aggressor who comes before this court 
masquerading in the character of a plaintiff 


and asking redress fora supposed injury 
done to himself.” And then a pause, that 
the absurdity of the position of his antag- 
onist might simk in and be vividly realized. 
‘The capture was made in repelling an act 
of piratical aggression, for so Lieutenant 
Stockton supposed it to be; and only a 
judicial examination could show that it 
might have been otherwise. The suffering 
party had himself furnished the occasion 
for any discomfort to which he may have 
been subjected. It was a damnum absque 
injuria—a damage without a wrong—and it 
is futile to pretend that it was anything 
else.” So ran the drift of the argument, 
which was earnest and eloquent and was 
not concluded till the following day. 

The final appeal for the plaintiffs was 
given by Thomas Addis Emmett, then an 
old man (he died the following year), but 
full of Irish fire and feeling. My journal 
declares that his brogue, which was very 
evident in the warmer passages, was a 
marked addition to their force and elo- 
quence. Being a fellow-boarder with Mr. 
Emmett, I had much conversation with 
him. He had told me some of the romantic 
incidents of his early manhood, which re- 
sulted in his long imprisonment in Scot- 
land and had finally banished him from 
British soil. ‘‘I think him the most inter- 
esting man of his age whom I have ever 
seen.” This is how I characterized him in 
my cotemporary record, after one of these 
free talks. What a pity, it seemed to me, 
that he should be on the wrong side; for 
the right side was, of course, that of my 
friend, Captain Stockton. But Emmett 
went at his work, as I suppose a lawyer 
should, as if Ais side was the right side, be 
yond all question. He began by laying 
down the proposition that every ship navi- 
gating the ocean in time of peace might 
appropriate to her temporary use so much 
of its waters as she deemed necessary for 
her protection. He drew a lively picture 
of the pirates which infested the seas, and 
declared that, if the right to approach in 
tnvitum were allowed, merchantmen might 
as well be broken up for firewood. The con- 
duct of the ‘‘Marianna Flora” was justifiable. 
The first fault was committed by the ‘‘Alliga- 
tor,” in not following the raising of her flag 
with an affirming gun; and then in approach- 
ing the stranger against her consent. After 
the capture, the ship’s papers should have 
shown Stockton that his prize was an inno- 
cent merchantman—armed, indeed, against 
pirates; but armed for no purposes of 
aggression. In substance this was the 
amount of the plea for the plaintiffs. The 
wealth of illustration by which it was em- 
bellished and the earnest and hearty rhet- 
oric of the advocate there was no phono- 
graph to preserve. 

The opinion of the Court was pronounced 
by Judge Story, some weeks afterward, and 
may be read in the eleventh volume of 


tain Stockton. Mr. Emmett’s doctrine of 
non-approach was pronounced novel and 
unsupported by authority. While every 
vessel had the right to use so much of the 
ocean as was essential to her movements, 
no exclusive right beyond this could be 
recognized. A ship-of-war, like the ‘‘ Alli- 
gator,” sailing under the authority of the 
government, might approach any vessel 
descried at sea, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining her real character. The Court 
denied that the mere fact of approach ex- 
cused the hostile attack of De Britto. He 
had said that he layed to, in order to meet a 
supposed enemy by daylight and hecause 
he dreaded the peril of a night attack; but 
all this could not have been known to 
Stockton, who was acting from a humane 
motive and in the line of his duty. He 
was justified in taking possession of the 
‘Marianna Flora,” because she attacked 
him without cause or provocation. 

This opinion delighted me at the time; to 
the friends of Stockton it fully vindicated 
the wisdom of the Court and the benefi- 
cence of the law which it expounded; but, 
in re-reading it to-day, I find at one point a 
lack of equity which, if the Court was 
powerless to prevent, might, at least, have 
been noticed with regret. How fared it 
with those unhappy sailors, who, through no 
fault of theirs, had made a seven weeks’ 
voyage Mirons and to whom the District 
Court had mercifully awarded five hundred 
dollars? Surely, if justice was to be wrought 
among men, these unfortunates had claims 
upon somebody; but the learned judge 
remarked that in their case no privilege of 
appeal was allowed, because the sum of five 
hundred dollars was insufficient to entitle 
the parties in interest to be heard before the 
Supreme Bench. A mere bagatelle, truly! 
Only a fraction of what Creesus might spend 
for a single evening of festivity; yet possi- 
bly as important to those roughly-used 
mariners as the larger stakes which 
opened the courts to the capitalists, their 
employers. It is no disrespect to the 
majesty of the law to mention that it has 
not yet sloughed off all its barbarisms. So 
long as the punishment of a money-fiine is 
accepted from the rich and the alternative 
imprisonment is exacted from the poor the 
equality of all men before the law is but a 
sounding phrase. As for those Portuguese 
fellows fettered in the hold, they ought to 
have known that their sad plight was only 
a damnum absque injuria ; and when they 
were prevented from following their mas- 
ters to the highest court, they should have 
consoled themselves with that sage morsel 
of law Latin, De minimis non curat lez. 

WoLasTon, Mass, 


THE QUESTION OF DISCIPLINE IN 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. H. D. JENKINS, 





When, in the sixteenth century, the An- 
glican Church had lost the power of dis- 
ciplining its own members, and the Inde 
pendents declined to exercise such power, 
English Presbyterianism was born. When 
the Church ceases to cut off heretical teach- 
ers from its pulpit and to exclude unwor- 
thy members from the Lord’s table it 
ceases to be Presbyterian. 

But, on the other hand, when the Church 
invades the legitimate boundaries of private 
judgment it ceases to be Protestant; and 
when it makes its discipline a matter of 
harsh lordship over the individual con- 
science it ceases to he Evangelical. 
To be true without being intolerant, 
to seek purity without sacrificing lib- 
erty, to root up the tares without de- 
stroying the harvest is the difficult task 
which the Church cap neither evade with- 
out guilt nor discharge without grace 
And yet to the questions here involved it 
may safely be said the Presbyterian Church 
North has never given anything like an 
adequate investigation, much less a clear 
exposition. 

Strange as it may seem, this great Church 
of over half a million communicants, which 
exists as a denomination in great part for 
the exercise of a spiritual discipline, has 
to-day no clear and specific definition of 
what constitutes an offense in the judicial 
uses of the term; has, by its latest decis- 
ions, involved all its ministry and member- 
ship in a still deeper fog of uncertainty; 








and now has before it for possible adoption 
a “revised” Book of Discipline, which 
utterly ignores the difficulties and dangers 
of the hour. Strangest of all, if the Pres- 
byterian Church North should adopt this 
‘revised ” Book of Discipline, it will find 
itself the only one of the great Presbyterian 
bodies in which neither minister nor com- 
municant can by any possibility foresee how 
soon his individual judgment may involve 
him in the toils, vexations, and disgrace of 
a judicial trial. 

Our present Book of Discipline declares 
that: 

‘“‘An offense is anything in the princi- 
= or practice of a churchmember which 
s contrary to the Word of God; or which, 
if it be not in its own nature sinful, may 
tempt others to sin or mar their spiritual 
edification. 

‘Nothing, therefore, ought to be consid- 
ered by any judicatory as an offense or ad- 
mitted as a matterof accusation which can- 
not be proved to be such from Scripture. or 
from the regulations and practice of the 
Church, founded on Scripture, and which 
does not involve those evils which discipline is 
intended to prevent.”—‘* Book of Discipline,” 
chapter 1, §§ iti, iv. 

One would suppose that the words as 
they now stand would give a sufficiently 
wide sweep t» the ecclesiastical flail, mak- 
ing anything to be a judicial offense which 
in the opinion of any Church court was 
contrary to any part of the Scriptures, or 
likely to do any hurt or harm, or opposed 
to any existing usage or practice of the 
Church, provided only the exercise of 
such discipline were not likely to do more 
harm than good; but one committee on re- 
vision has revised this definition of an 
offense by striking off the words in Italics 
(the only saving or restraining clause in the 
chapter), and throwing open to judicial in- 
vestigation every variation in doctrine, 
practice, or opinion, without check, reserve, 
or restraint of any kind. There remains, 
therefore, not one legal guaranty for the 
rights of the individual conscience or the 
exercise of private judgment; and the only 
constitution which remains to the Church 
is the decisions of its sessions, presbyteries, 
synods, and Assembly, convened for pur- 
poses of trial. 

That this is not an imaginary danger to 
the personal liberties of the individual con- 
science, let the heated discussions over tem- 
perance and total abstinence bear witness. 
Already some of our Church courts are 
pressing for a decision which shall force 
‘*unfermented” wine upon the communion- 
table, willing or unwilling be the individ- 
ual church; a larger church than our own 
has now removed the ‘‘tobacco question” 
from the field of Christian liberties; our 
own Assembly has, like the Pope with the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
added a new article of faith by its simple 
ipse dizitas to women in the pulpit; and 
session after session has dealt with the 
questions of dancing, card-playing, and 
theatergoing as if the fourteenth chapter 
of Romans had never been written. 

I have said that, if the ‘‘ Revised Book of 
Discipline,” in its present form, be adopted, 
or even the exact words of our present 
book be retained, we shall be the only great 
Presbyterian body without an authoritative 
definition Of an offense; and I repeat this 
with reason. 

The Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, 
England, Canada, and other English colo- 
nies are held by the civil courts to a strict 
observance of their written constitutions, 
under penalty of having all their decisions 
set aside. Under English laws and English 
courts, no minister can be deposed for an 
“offense” which is not clearly made an 
offense in the Standards to which he sub- 
scribes, nor any private member suffer civil 
injustice for lack of conformity to an un- 
written law. The Presbyterian Chfirch 
South has lately adopted a Book of Dis- 
cipline which declares, with the utmost ex- 
plicitness and clearness, that ‘‘nothing ought 
to be considered by any (church) court as an 
offense, or admitted as a matter of accusation, 
which cannot be found to be such from Scrip- 
ture, as interpreted in these Standards”—viz., 
“the Confession of Faith, the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, together with accepted 
formularies of the Church”; and it is made 
the duty of every Church court ‘‘to see 
that the constitution of the Church is ob- 
served.” Thus the Presbyterian Charch 
North is now and by the report of the 
committee on revision seems likely to be 
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left, the only one of the great Presbyterian 
bodies which reserves nothing in doctrine 
or practice to the liberty of the individual 
conscience except by the sufferance of the 
ecclesiastical court. 

Freerorr, Itt. 





THE SO-CALLED DEGENERACY OF 
MAINE. 


BY THE REV. HENRY 8, BURRAGE. 








A Few weeks ago there appeared in the 
Portland Press, a daily paper published in 
Portland, Maine, a communication by 
Hon. C. W. Goddard, in which statistics 
were marshaled to show that there has 
been an ‘‘enormous” multiplication of 
crime in Maine during the past thirty 
years. This communication was widely 
copied. In all parts of the country 
prominent journals, in which an op” 
portunity for an assault, direct or in- 
direct, upon the ‘‘ Maine Law” is never al- 
lowed to pass unimproved, called attention 
to the statistics which this communication 
contained, and made them the basis of 
numberless editorials on ‘‘ The Degeneracy 
of Maine,” ‘‘ Morals in Maine,” etc., ete. 
These statistics, it was said, show a ‘‘startling 
decay of mental and moral strength,” and 
constitute a ‘‘revelation of the criminal 
records of the state which, in all serious- 
ness, cannot be contemplated without a 
feeling of wonder and pain.” 

The statistics presented in this communi- 
cation were the result of a comparison of 
the State Prison Report for the year 1851 
with that for the year 1880. The figures 
were as follows: 
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We have here, certainly, a startling in- 
crease of crime. While the population of 
the state in the period under examination 
has increased only 14 per cent., the increase 
of high crimes is 379 per cent., or of all 
crimes punishable in the state-prison 207 
percent. The case, however, is not so bad 
as it has been made to appear. For exam- 
ple, it is true that in 1880 there were 21 
murderers in the state-prison; but capital 
pupishment was abolished in 1876, and in 
this number are included all the murderers 
convicted since that time. It is also to be 
remembered that since the war the judges 
of courts, in accordance with the discretion 
given them by the statute, “‘ have gradually 
enlarged their terms of sentence, by which 
the number of convicts has been increased, 
without an increase of crime.” The true 
method of inquiry here, therefore, is not a 
comparison of the number of convicts at 
given periods, but of the number of convic- 
tions. Below we give the criminal convic- 
tions since 1857 in Cumberland County, of 
which Portland is the county seat: 
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The increase here is not startling. The 
population of the country during this period 
has increased about-10 per cent. The popula- 
tion of the city of Portland, which now com 
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tains nearly one-half of the population of the 
county, has increased nearly 75 per cent. 
The growth of cities—or, rather, the transfer 
of the people living in rural districts to 
the larger cities and towns—should be con- 
sidered in this connection. The adminis- 
tration of law, also, has a very important 
relation to this matter. It is worthy of 
notice that during no three years in all this 
period were there so many convictions as 
in 1869—1871, when Judge Goddard, the 
author of the communication in the Press, 
was on the bench. His motto was ‘“‘ Let 
no guilty man escape,” and he did not 
escape. It will be seen that the number of 
convictions during the year was very small, 
only 7 in 1864—the smallest number ina 
single year during the whole period—and 
that there was an increase after the war. 

But has there not been a greater increase 
of crime in the state? Ex-Gov. Dingley, 
since the appearance of Judge Goddard's 
communication, has compiled the following 
statistics from the reports of the attorney- 
general of Maine. He gives the number of 
sentences to prison and jails for offenses 
outside of violations of the liquor law, for 
the reason that since 1866 persons convicted 
of attempting to keep dram-shops have 
been sent to jail, while before 1866 such 
persons were not thus dealt with. These 
are his figures: 
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Year. Prison. Jail. Liquor Law. 
Se 42 46 0 
861.... 65 386 0 
8462..... 88 36 0 
863 ..... ay 40 0 
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1878.... 72 104 86 
1879. . “4 69 78 
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There is certainly nothing very startling 
here. In the year following the war there 
was a considerable increase of crime, as 
there was in the hard times that followed 
the commercial depression of 1873; but 
these statistics furnish no occasion for the 
wailings that bave been heard in all parts 
of the country over the degeneracy of 
Maine. The fact is, on the uther hand, that, 
so far as the statistics of other states have 
been examined, there has been a greater in- 
crease of crime in these states than in Maine. 
The Minneapolis 7ribune is one of the many 
papers which has found it impossible to re- 
flect upon Judge Goddard’s communication 
‘‘without a feeling of wonder and pain.” 
But the report of the attorney-general of 
Minnesota, in his compilation of the reports 
of the county attorneys, showing the ex- 
tent of crime in Minnesota in 1880, gives 
the following statistics: 
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According to the census of 1880, Minne- 
sota has a population of 780,807. There 
was, then, one conviction in the state last 
year to every 2,121 of the population. In 
Maine there was one conviction to every 
8,212 of the population! . 

This greater increase of crime is true of 
other states. Ex-Gov. Dingley has pre- 
pared @ table giving the number of con- 





victs in the Maine state-prison, and also 
that in the state-prisons of several other 
states. The figures are as follows: 


Alabama.......... 873, one to 1,400 population. 
California........ 1,318, “ 600 * 
Connecticut...... 273, “ 2,100 ° 
Pe cececcancces —, * 3,200 bad 
Massachusetts.... 757, “ 2,200 al 
New Hampshire.. 189, “ 1,900 ad 
New York........ 3,488, “ 1,400 ° 
Vermont.......... 1%, “ 1,800 = 


Here is certainly a good record for Maine. 
But, if we take the number of convicts in 
jails, as well as in prisons, the figures are 
even more startling. In Massachusets in 
1879 there were in state-prison and jails 
4,962 convicts, or one to every 460 of popu- 
lation. In Maine in 1879 there were in 
prison and jails, exclusive of those im- 
prisoned for violation of liquor law, 400 
convicts, or one to every 1,600 of popula- 
tion. In other words, the number of crim- 
inals in Massachusetts is three times as 
large as in Maine. 

A native of Maine, now pastor of a 
church in a Western state, who was some- 
what troubled by Judge Goddard’s statistics, 
writes to us forthe facts. ‘‘ With a largely 
native population and a ‘ Maine Law,’” he 
says, ‘‘ Maine should make her ‘ Dirigo’ no 
empty boast. She ought to lead in all 
virtues.” Well, we think she does. If 
there is any other state in the Union, where 
law is properly administered, in which 
there is less crime in proportion to the 
population, let the fact be shown. 

Judge Goddard's statistics have been 
used to show the inefficiency of the ‘‘ Maine 
Law” in the suppression of crime. The 
enemies of prohibition are again hoisted by 
their own petard. 

PortLaNp, Mz., March 17th, 1881. 





RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY AND 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


BY RAY PALMER, D. D. 








Is earnest controversy in relation to the 
essential facts and doctrines of religion to 
be deprecated as a calamity, as unfavorable 
to the spiritual life of the churches and of 
individual,believers? It is, doubtless, so re- 
garded by many. There are not a few 
Christian people who, having studied and 
understood the Scriptures and become 
personally united to Christ by faith, find 
in the depths of their own consciousness 
most satisfying evidence that in him they 
have eternal life. This not as something 
future, but as already actually begun. This 
class of persons are not to any great extent 
disturbed with doubts. Their chief con- 
cern is to cultivate the Christian graces, to 
bring forth in their lives the fruits of the 
Divine Spirit, and to seek their highest en- 
joyment in developing the powers of a 
sanctified manhood and in close and 
habitual communion with God. They are 
specially anxious, therefore, to avoid 
whatever might distract and agitate their 
minds. Raising no perplexing questions 
themselves, they prefer to stand aloof from 
those who are either already engaged or 
seem quite eager to engage in religious dis- 
putation. It is no marvel that to such dis- 
ciples as these religious controversies 
seem only to be deplored. It cannot, 
indeed, be denied that, when conducted 
in a bad temper and without candor 
and the love of truth, they are product- 
ive of many evils. But this only proves 
that, like all other forms of activity into 
which men may bring their personal preju- 
dices and passions, these controversies are 
liable to exhibit more or less of human 
imperfection, and that they ought, 
therefore, to be always conducted with 
great @are and a most conscientious fair- 
ness. It may readily be admitted that, asa 
matter of fact, their immediate effects have 
often been in many respects disastrous. 
But then the question at once arises whether 
the absence of them would not have been 
more disastrous still. The hurricane, the 
flooding storm, the lightning that startles 
with its thunder peals, notwithstanding 
their incidental evils, are better far than 
the elemental stagnation and death that 
might come without them. Why should 
not the same be true in relation to the con- 
tacts of great disturbing or opposing forces 
in the invisible realm of thought? 

It has been objected to the Bible itself 
that a real revelation from God would not 


have been given in so fragmentary and 





miscellaneous a form, in so many diverse 
styles of composition, and with so many 
half-truths and mere suggestive intimations. 
It has been said that divine wisdom—wis- 
dom wishing to teach men—would certain- 
ly have stated what it would impart with 
clearly-defined exactness and in systematic 
and logical order, so that mistake er differ- 
ences of opinion as to its meaning would 
have been impossible, at least, to persons of 


.average understanding. But a moment’s 


thought may suffice to show how superficial 
and fallacious is this view; for, with man’s 
limited capacities and the inadequacy of 
human language, it must be in the nature of 
things impossible to communicate by words 
more than what must seem the simplest ele- 
ments or the few primary facts of the 
great system of infinite and eternal truth, 
and the little so made known must needs, 
therefore, open lines of thought leading off 
into the unknown and inviting to manifold 
speculations and conjectures. This must, 
of course, render any accurately formal 
statement and any absolute completeness of 
revealed truth quite out of the question. 
But even were this otherwise—were it in the 
nature of things possible to state truth so 
precisely as to leave no room for any doubt 
or controversy—there would still remain the 
best reasons why the truths of revelation 
should have been taught as they ar@ in the 
Bible, rather than in any exactly scientific 
form. Taught, that is, by all the various 
modes which men are wont to use—such as 
biographical sketches, historical records, 
poetry, symbolic imagery and types, para- 
bles, and popular discourses. For it is only 
by such methods that they can reach and 
move the heart or be kept alive and made 
practically effective. If, instead of address- 
ing, as it now does, the heart of universal 
humanity, the Bible had presented its con- 
tents digested into a summary, a tabulated 
form of abstract truth, as exact and compre- 
hensive as the multiplication table, it would 
then have been as incapable of vitally af- 
fecting the human soul, of kindling its de- 
sires, its aspirations, its impulses, its activi- 
ties and hopes, asthe multiplication table 
itself or as the driest text-book on the 
calculus. 

The truth obviously is that perpetual con- 
troversy, the unending discussion of essen- 
tial facts and principles, is a necessary con- 
dition of human development and progress. 
It isa necessity in every practical concern 
of life; and by as much as religion sur- 
passes in importance all other matters of 
concern, by so much is the necessity in re- 
lation to that more urgent. Differing end- 
lessly, as men naturally do, in intellectual 
power, in sensibility, and in opportunities of 
gaining knowledge, there must inevitably 
be differences almost without limit in their 
modes of apprehending things and in the 
conclusions or opinions which thepare led 
to form about them. Of course, wherever 
there is energy and life there will be more 
or less vigorous antagonisms of thought, 
speculation, and reasonings. Only in this 
way can the certainty of positive knowledge 
be -reached at all in a multitude of cases, 
The necessity for intellectual conflict, for 
earnest and high debate lies in the very 
constitution of man and the world. 
Standing on what is intuitional, active 
mind pushes its way toward approximate 
truth through successive victories. 

Nor is the influence of fair and honor- 
able religious controversy, however earnest, 
really unfavorable, on the whole, to spiritual 
religion. If it were so, it should, on refer- 
ence to the past, be found that those 
periods in the history of Christianity which 
have been the great eras of active thought 
and discussion have been periods of declin- 
ing spiritual life. But the facts show that 
directly the reverse is true. The whole 
history of the Christian world may be said, 


‘fn a general way, to be filled with the 


record of successive controversies—these 
sometimes on great themes and sometimes 
on matters comparatively trivial; some- 
times waged with profound and resolute 
earnestness, at others more languidly or 
with no marked strength of purpose; but 
it clearly appears that it was pot when 
religious discussions lost, for the time, 
significance and earnestness that Christian 
piety and habits of devotion gained fervor. 
It- was when Christian intellect was wide- 
awake and  bigh price was set on truth; 
when great minds grappled eagerly with 
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the cardinal doctrines of revelation and 
loved to wrestle with the profoundest 
problems of religious thought that Chris 
tian affections grew more fervent and the 
graces of the Spirit glowed with a purer 
and steadier light. This accords with the 
purpose of Christ himself, as definitely 
stated before he left the world. ‘I came 
not to send peace on the earth,” he said, 
‘“‘but a sword.” His Kingdom, once 
founded on earth, he meant should rise and 
expand itself by aggression and conquest; 
by steady antagonism to the life, the spirit, 
the principles of this world, and by the ag- 
gressive assertion and defense of the great 
Christian truths. So it has been from that 
time to the present. The but imperfectly 
instructed early disciples disputed among 
themselves. They assailed paganism at all 
points, and even pressed the conflict till 
they suffered martyrdom for their opinions. 
In later centuries, orthodox against here- 
tics, councils against councils, school-men 
against school-men, Western Church aguinst 
Eastern Church, the corrupt Papacy against 
the Reformation maintained the unceasing 
war of thought and words, never suffering 
the din of battle wholly to die away. So 
within the last century and the present. 
Atheism, deism, speculative philosophy, 
criticism, and agnostic materialism have 
each in turn, and all together, rendered 
“confusion worse confounded”; and to- 
day the tide of conflict on the wide field of 
religious or semi-religious disputation is 
sweeping on, at least, as mightily as ever. 
Yet, through all these contests of opposing 
thought the spiritual life arf power of 
Christianity has been advancing; and we 
hold it to be beyond debate that she was 
never, spiritually, so strong as now. The 
defense of her cardinal truths against the 
ever-renewed assaults of her enemies, and 
the development and illustration of them 
by kindly discussions among her friends, 
have served to hold attention to them and 
to keep them in vital contact with the souls 
of men. 

It is idle, therefore, to protest against re 
ligious controversies, in which all sorts of 
questions are discussed. It is worse than 
idle to tremble for the ark of God, as if 
truth were in danger of going down before 
opposing lances in the lists. It is absurd to 
look for a time when the world of thought 
will grow quiet, when people will generally 
agree in their opinions, and everything be 
peaceful in the wide domain of religion. 
The coming of such a time, were it possi- 
ble, would surely prove calamitous. It can, 
however, only be conceived as possible 
under the copdition of general ‘intellectual 
torpor, or indifference to truth, which, of 
course, must involve spiritual decay, or 
even the extinction of spiritual life itsclf. 
If it is sad to see that in the various forms 
of religious controversy many are led hope- 
lessly away by the specious sophistries of 
error, and make shipwreck of all faith, 
there seems no help for that. It would be 
yet more melancholy to see the great ma- 
jority sunk into a state of mental and mor- 
al stagnation, like a vast lake which has 
lain unrippled by any breath of heaven, 
till its putrid waters have become covered 
all over with deadly ooze and slime. — It is 
well that the troubled sea cannot rest, even 
though sometimes its waters cast up mire 
and dirt. Each generation must have its 
own discussions. Life, thought, intellectual 
fermentation, conflicting opinions, and 
earnest debate are as necessary in the 
sphere of mind, in the spiritual realm, as 
chemical or electric attractions and repul- 
sions or other natural forces are in the do- 
main of material nature. It is in the pres- 
ence of disturbing forces, often of exciting 


contests, that piety must assert itself, must . 


originate and develop its devout affections 
and yield its appropriate fruits, or it must 
die. Quickened by contact with surround- 
ing agitations, it derives from them its 
needed stimulus and energy. By means of 
them, and under divise illumination, it 
recognizes, appropriates, and thrives upon 
such forms and measures of Christian truth 
as give it freshness and vigor and sustain 
its aspirations and its holy rest in God. 





Tue time of rotation of Jupiter, as de- 
duced from observation on the ‘‘red spot,’’ 
comes Out 9A., 55m., 84s.—some 7 or 8 seconds 
longer thap has been generally assumed of 
late. It is not quite certain, however, that the 
red spot is abso! stationary on the planet's 
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THE TOBACCO PROBLEM. 
BY META LANDER. 


CaN anybody deny that it isan expen- 
sive, unwholesome, uncleanly, annoying, 
demoralizing, perilous habit? Why, then, 
must it be tcuched so gingerly? Why must 
we approach it with deprecating bows and 
apologies, as if, after all, it was not much 
of an offense. 

Alas! it is because this ugly brown idol 
is set up in high places; because it has 
more worshipers than any heathen god; 
because it is enshrined in many a heart as the 
dearest thing on earth. If, now and then, 
some fearless hand attacks it, not a few, 
even among those not its votarics, in their 
concern lest some good man may chance get 
hit, stand ready to warn off the assailant. 
Onc is thus often reminded of the old slav- 
ery days, when many who were not practi- 
cal partakers condoved the offense of such 
as were. 

Are not those who use this narcotic in its 
various forms as truly slaves as were our 
Southern Negroes? Is not its bondage as 
oppressive as was theirs? Are not its fetters 
us tightly riveted? 

This tobacco vice—for I can cal) it noth- 
ing less—extends to every nation on the 
globe and pervades every rank in society. 
The gray-haired patriarch is not too old 
nor the boy of twelvetoo young to be its 
willing subjects. Neither the filthiest slum 
nor the politest society is free from it. 

It stalks defiantly through the streets, 
fouling the very air of heaven. It boldly 
sitsin our legislative halls, both state and 
national, Renters the temple of the Lord, 
and even creeps up to the altar. It travels 
shamelessly on water and on land. In spite 
of special arrangements to imprison it, there 
48 Do such thing as shutting it away from 
the tell-tale air and the whispering breeze. 

The office of the lawyer and of the pby- 
sician and the sanctum of the minister are 
alike under its offensive cloud. The coarse, 
blustering swearer and the refined, elegant 
scholar are equally its victims. It finds its 
way to the fairest fireside, polluting its 
purity, wrecking the health of wife and 
mother, and often bequeathing to the chil- 
dren an enfeebled constitution, both phys 
ical and mental, 

Its insidious spell has so fallen oo the 
community that multitudes seem utterly in- 
sensible to its character and its consequen 
ces. Indeed, so potent is this spell that there 
is now and then a woman who, instead of 
being disturbed by seeing her father or 
brother, her husband or her lover, among 
the victims, will complacently smile upon 
his offense and gayly decorate the signs and 
symbols of his slavery. 

Shall I be pronounced a fanatic, a mono- 
maniac for writing thus? Yea,verily. But, 
though I am struck, still I will claim a hear- 
ing. 

Look, for a moment, at this habit in its 
financial aspect. 

Some years since the annual production 
of tobacco throughout the world was esti- 
mated at four billions of pounds. Allow- 
ing the cost of the unmanufactured material 
to be teu cents a pound, the yearly expense 
of this poisonous growth amounts to four 
hundred millions of dollars. Put into mar- 
ketable shape, the annual cost reaches one 
thousand millions of dollars. This sum, ac- 
cording to careful computation, would con- 
struct two railroads round the earth, at 
twenty thousand dollars a mile. It would 
build a hundred thousand churches, each 
costing ten thousand dollars; or half a 
million of school-houses, each costing two 
thousand; or it would employ a million of 
preachers and a million of teachers, at a 
salary of five hundred dollars. 

What more effective, pathetic appeal to 
the head and the heart can be made than by 
these figures? Two millions of tons of to- 
bacco annually consumed by smokers and 
snuffers and chewers, while from every 
part of the habitable globe are hands 
stretched out imploringly for the bread of 
life, which must be denied, for lack of means 
to send it. 

In Great Britain alone there are not far 
from three hundred thousand tobacco-shops. 
England has obtained a larger revenue from 
this source than from all the gold mines of 
Australia. In Germany, Holland, Great 
Britain, and the United States official 
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In our own country we find, from the In- 
ternal Revenue Report, that above ninety- 
five million pounds of manufactured to- 
bacco and one billion three hundred mil- 
lion of cigars are used in one year, at an 
expense of two hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars, while the taxes amount to one 
hundred and fifty millions. 

In the City of New York alone above 
seventy-five millions of cigars are annually 
consumed, and at a cost of more than nine 
millions of dollars—enough cigars to build 
a wall from the Empire City to Albany. 

How often will a man go through life 
without owning a house, when the money 
he expends on this narcotic, if put on inter- 
est, would be ample for the purchase of 
one! How many a family is cramped for 
the necessaries of life because the husband 
and father will not give up his cigar! And 
how many a man is reduced to beggary 
who yet holds on to his pipe! 

Wives there are not a few who are 
obliged to sacrifice their artistic tastes to 
this juggernaut. Books, music, pictures, 
excursions with the children to the seaside 
or the mountains, a thousand and one little 
refinements and brighteners of the dull 
routine of life—all are swallowed up by his 
rapacious maw. 

But we have not yet done with figures. 
In a single Western town three thousand 
and ninety-eight dollars were expended for 
tobacco, and for the support of churches 
and schools only two thousand seven hun- 
dred and twelve. 

A Methodist pastor states that, while his 
whole society expended in a yearonly eight 
hundred and forty-one dollars for the sup- 
port of the Gospel and other church and 
mission work, sixty-seven of his church- 
members during the same time expended 
eight hundred and forty-five dollars for to- 
bacco. 

At a Methodist Episcopal conference 
held in Massachusetts, a few years since, 
Bishop Harris is said to have expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘ the Methodist Church spends 
more for chewing and smoking than it gives 
toward converting the world.” 

In u small New England town, where the 
people felt too poor to sustain a minister 
more than half the time, the three traders 
in the town sold every year four and a half 
tons of tobacco! 

Three hundred dollars « year fur tobacco, 
and three dollars for Bible, tract, and mis 
sion purposes! One hundred dollars for 
tobacco, and one dollar for missions’ 
Eighty dollars for tobacco, and 25 cents for 
home missions! Yet these are but samples 
of almost numberless cases. Whata record 
to appear on the heavenly ledger. 

The destruction of property from fires 
occasioned by throwing away the ends of 
cigars, or matches used in lighting them, 
comes properly under this head. It is 
impossible, of course, to ascertain how 
many fires, large and small, for which there 
is no accounting, may have owed their 
origin to tobacco. Two or three well- 
known cases, however, may be given, as 
illustrating the peril to which the guilty 
and the innocent alike are continually ex- 
posed. 

It was from the smoking of a plumber 
that the Harpers’ printing establishment took 
fire, consuming five blocks, at a loxs of 
about a million of dollars, and throwing 
nearly two thousand people out of work. 

By a spark dropped from a pipe a dread- 
ful fire was kindled in Williamsburg, de- 
stroying three vessels and six buildings, 
with the lives of three persons. 

Says an insurance agent: ‘‘ One-third or 
more of all the fires in my circuit have 
originated from matches and pipes. Fires 
in England and America are being kindled, 
with alarming frequency by smokers cast- 
ing about their firebrands or half-burnt 
matches.” 

Much might be aaid under this financial 
head as to the culture of this weed, but 
space allows only a few words. 

“*{The tobacco plant,” writes one, ‘‘is a 
great exhauster. Whether raised North 
or South, on the banks of the Danube or 
the Connecticut, it is all the same. Itisa 


huge glutton, which, consuming all about 
it, like Homer’s glutton of old, cries: ‘More/ 
Give me more !” 

Says another: ‘‘ A gum issues from green 





figures show that it costs more than bread. 


tobacco that covers everything it comes in 
contact with. 


We met recently a troop 














of men, fresh from the tobacco-field, who 
might pass for Hottentots. They looked as 
if they always burrowed in the ground, 
and in hands and face, as well as dress, 
were the color of woodcbucks.” 

Writes Dr. Humphrey: ‘‘ What shall we 
say to raising tobacco—a narcotic plant, 
which no brute will eat, which affords po 
nutriment, which every stomach loathes 
till cruelly drugged into loathsome submis- 
sion, which stupefies the brain, shatters the 
nerves, destroys the coats of the stomach, 
creates an insatiable thirst for stimulants 
and prepares the system for fatal diseases?” 

Prof. Brewer, in summing up the case, 
says: ‘‘ The sole advantage is that an in- 
dividual may grow rich from raising it. 
But what one man gains is obtained at the 
cost of his son and his son’s son.” 

“Tt is a culture,” declares Jefferson, 
‘* productive of infinite wretcheduess.” 

Writes Gen. John H. Cooke, of Virginia: 
“Tobacco exhausts the land beyond all 
other crops. As proof of this, every home- 
stead, from the Atlantic border to the head 
of tide-water, is a mournful monument. It 
has been the besom of destruction which 
has swept over this once fertile region.” 

In confirmation of this, says a traveler: 
**The old tobacco-lands of Maryland and 
Virginia are an eyesore, odious ‘ barrens,’ 
looking as though blasted by some genius 
of evil.” 

Most eloquently writes Prof. Bascom: 
“Take the land, the sunshine, the rain 
which God gives you. and set them all at 
work to grow tobacco; throw this, as your 
product, into the world’s market; buy with 
it bread, clothing, and shelter, books for 
yourselves, instruction for your children, 
consideration in the community, and per- 
chance the Gospel of grace; pay ever and 
everywhere, for the good you get, tobacco, 
only tobacco—tobacco, that nourishes no 
man, clothes no man, instructs po man, 
purifies no man, blesses no man; tobacco, 
that begets inordinate and loathsome appe- 
tite and disease and degradation, that im- 
poverishes and debases thousands and adds 
incalculably to the burden of evil the 
world bears; but call not this exchange 
honest trade, or this gnawing at the root of 
social weil-being getting an honest liveli- 
hood. Think of God’s justice, the honesty 
he requires, and cover pot your sin witha 
jie. Turn not bis earth and air, given to 
minister to the sustenance and joy of map, 
intoa narcotic, deadening life and poison- 
ing its current, and then traffic with this 
for your own good.” 

And what shall be said of cultivating this 
exhauster of the soil, this foulest, most de- 
structive of poisons in our own beautiful 
Connecticut Valley, the land of the Pil- 
grims? A cruel matricide, which Christian 
hands, alas! join in perpetrating! 
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BY THE REV. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D. D. 
In the statement of my subject—Changed 
Aspects of the Evangelical Faith—there is, to 
my mind, a very important assumption: this, 
that in the Evangelical faith there is a sub- 
stance of truth that never changes. We can 
have “‘changed uspects”” of the Evangelical 
faith ; but we cannot have achange of its inner 
substance, whatever that may be, that would 
not involve its destruction. Just as each hu- 
mau being has a personal identity on the day of 
birth and on the day of death alike, although 
growths, decays, illusions, losses, gains, trans- 
mutations, of all degrees, may come between. 
‘There is one’? Evangelical ‘‘faith.”’ So far 
as this we may go with almost universal 
assent. e 
It is when we come to the definition of this 

faith that we begin to meet our difficulties. It 
never has been defined with entire fullness and 
accuracy ; and no one but a very sanguine per- 
son, indeed, would propose a council of Chris- 
tendom in this year of our Lord with the hope 
of restoring or arriving at a catholic agreement 
on the Evangelical Christian faith. ‘ Less of 
pure intellectualism ; less of creed, and not 
more,” is the present cry. To superficial 
thought it may seem that we are thus placed in 
the very cleft of a fatal difficulty, in holding, 
as we do, on the one hand, that there is some- 
thing substantive and abiding revealed—re- 
vealed, of course, to our intelligence, as well 
as to our faith and our effections; and yet 
that, on the other hand, we allow that it never 
has been fully and accurately defined, and that 
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in some ways (although not in all ways) we 
are further than ever from being able to furnish 
any exhaustive formal definition of it to-day. 

This may instruct and comfort us under the 
pressure of the difficulty that Holy Scripture it 
self makes no profession, and no attempt to set 
forth in the creed form all the essential points 
of the Evaugelical faith. Here and there we 
have, in the great Kook, what certainly looks 
a /ittle creed-like. We have fact and doctrine 
put before usin the beauty ofa designed and 
settled order, and we have on occasion the 
strongest dogmatic assertions ; but all this is 
inextricably blended with what we call practi- 
cal things —privilege, experience, duty, conse- 
eration. Now, if the Church arose and man 
aged to live and tbrive so well, at first, on the 
Divine nourishment of truth thus administered, 
we may still live and grow by feeding on the 
very substance of our Evangelical faith, al- 
though we may be obliged to confess that 
some of the definitions of our fathers (fathers 
whom we venerate and follow) do not truly 
express the inner doctrine to us, and do not 
present it truly toa living world about us, and 
that we are not able to-day to substitute any 
concatenated doctrinal statements intended 
to stretch through the whole sphere of the 
Christian Evangelical faith, 

But then, again, it will manifestly never do 
to allow either ourselves, through mere indo- 
lence of mind or hopelessness of temper, or 
others to suppose that, because we cannot 
define and express everything, that, therefore, 
we can define and express in no helpful degree 
anything-whatever of that essential Christian 
truth which is unchangeable and is eternally 
with us. Thisis far from being the case, as 
any thoughtful person can easily see. How 
can we bave any conscious intelligible relations 
to truth revealed from Heaven at all except 
as we conceive it in the mind, and hold itin 
our apprehensions there, and seasonably 
express it, and stand ready to talk of it, assert 
it, defend it? 

We cannot even rationally talk of the 
changed aspects of a faith of the essence of 
which we know nothing, or nothing so specifi- 
cally asto enable us to make any assertions 
It were not difficult in as many minutes as the 
number of the points we specify to pass in re- 
view successive things which are of the very 
essence of the faith.. 

We begin, like the Bible, with God.—*‘ In the 
beginning’—God. In no vague pantheistic 
sense ; but as a personal, self-conseious being. 
Without conscious intelligence, a personal 
will, a designed purpose, we have nothing— 
nothing but time and space, words ‘and air; 
matter without mind, change without rea:ou, 
confusion withoutend. We are out on a waste, 
wild sea of inexplicable phenomena, and no: 
shore is possible to us forever. 

God manifest in the jlesh.—The Christ of his- 
tory, expressing God to us, representing us to 
God. Some of us who know them have a pe- 
culiar regard for the Unitarians. We respect 
them for their disciplined thoughtfulness, 
their high spirit, their fine moral perceptions 
and intuitions, and their unfailing sympathy 
with truth and liberty according to their own 
perceptions of them ; while to some of them 
we are debtors, more than words can express, 
for beating back the Nihilistic darkness with 
which the materialistic philosophy has been 
seeking to overcloud and submerge our 
spiritual life. Surely, some of them are not far 
from our Kingdom of God, as we are not far 
from theirs ; not far from the essence of that 
Evangelical faith which is not ours nor theirs, 
but belongs to all the world. But, be this as it 
may, and without judging them, we stand by 
the old truth, which is ever new, that “the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
We behold His glory who is ‘‘the only begot- 
ten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

The work of Christ for our redemption.—Here, 
no doubt, arises a much greater diversity of 
opinion and belief; yet the diversity is not so 
great as it seems. Theories of atonement 
which seem to exclude each other may yet be 
almost equally near to the inner reality out of 
which they both or all arise, as varieties in 
species which seem to have little in common 
are yet about equidistant from the original 
stock out of which they sprang. ‘‘Substitu- 
tion’? and “ manifestation” are, in the light 
of present controversies, unlike and apparent- 
ly opposed. Yet to patient, unpolemical 
thought do they not reveal some identity of 
substance? ‘‘Manifestation” of what? 
Surely, of what God is, and will be unchange- 
ably, and will do and suffer for us; all which 
is not far from what moderate and thoughtful 
divines have meant by the substitutionary suf- 
ferings of Christ. It is very certain that, if 
God does not substitute himself in one way for 
sinful men, he must in another. In some way 
the saving help must pass from him to them, 
else they vindicate their free will and their per- 
sonality only by shutting themselves up in 
eternal isolation. We wish not to proclaim 
any premature ¢irenicon on this central subject 
in revealed truth; but ft is our belief that the 
long historic unity of it,im which Roman 
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Catholic and Protestant alike have been held, 
is not broken to the extent that many fear by 
the advances of modern thought among Chris- 
tian thinkers. If men are Evangelical Chris- 
tians at all, amid many differing shades uf 
opinion and varieties of sentiment on this cen- 
tral theme, they can say, without a shadow of 
insincerity : ‘‘ God forbid that we should glory 
save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whereby the world is crucified unto us and we 
unto the world.” 

Then comes faith in the work of Christ and in 
the worker—simple, thankful, penitent, con- 
fiding trust; with all ite gracious fruits—par- 
don, justification, conscious acceptance into 
the filial relation. Identity of perception is 
proved by coneurrence of judgment and 
agreement in action. 

Then all the virtues of the new life. Living 
on the Spirit and walking in the Spirit—the 
putting on of the Lord Jesus Christ ; the con- 
tinual sacrifice of self ; the continual service of 
men. 

While life eternal beyond death and the grave is 
nourished by and evolved from the whole. 

In all these points, or most of them, Evan- 
gelical Christians are more agreed than is some- 
times supposed, and more than they themselves 
always know. 

Yet it cannot be disguised that doctrinal and 
other differences have been multiplying very 
rapidly in recent years, and that we are con- 
fronted to-day not only with ‘‘ new aspects of 
the Evangelical faith,’? but with forms of 
opinion and systems of morality and life which 
have really no claim to the title ‘‘ Evangelical” 
at all, although the denial of the claim often, 
strangely enough, awakens resentment. 

Fora moment or two take a general survey 
of the position, and see how we come to be iu 
it. The old principle of authority for us is 
dead. Roman Catholics may hold it, or often 
only think they hold it, and Anglo-Catholics, 
and those who stand close to any of the creeds, 
aud some who are slaves to the letter of Scrip- 
ture. But the great body of thinking relig- 
ious people have left the principle of authori- 
ty, and have begun free inquiry, and the use of 
private judgment, and the practice of com- 
plete toleration; claiming it for themselves, 
vielding it to others. We have agreed to in- 
terpret the Bible as we interpret other books, 
by the helps of scholarship and in the light of 
reason; acknowledging, no doubt, that we 
do not get the divine inner sense of it except 
by humility and prayer, but accepting all in- 
tellectual issues that flow from the first appli- 
cation of the intellectual and literary laws. 

Now, what is the result? The result is, some 
say—giving, surely, a very extreme rendering of 
the matter— that, instead of one Evangelical 
reading of the Bible, we have almost as many 
readings as there are Evangelicals.” This is 
true, no doubt, if we take into account very 
miuute differences. But so it is true that there 
are as mapy natural prospects seen in the one 
prospect as there are bebolding eyes ; as many 
tunes heard from one and the same musical 
instrument, at the same moment, as there are 
ears to listen. 

Still, it must be granted that we stand, more 
than ever before, on a graduated scale of 
things. Some still hold the old faith for the 
old reasons, and putitin the old language; 
but others, in succession, allalong the scale, 
discard or ignore a greater and greater number 
of points, or they put others in the place of 
them, until we come to those who feel no need 
of intellectual points or historical points in 
the faith at all, and to those who say there is 
nothing to be conserved and nothing worth 
conserving except morality. Miss Bevington 
speaks of ‘the dear bonds of righteousness,” 
and really there seems to be nothing else dear 
toher. The more’s the pity. 

But our concern to-night is not with those 
at the other end of the scale—Rationalists and 
Positivists; but with those nearest to our- 
selves and who still may be fairly called ‘‘Evan- 
gelical.” They are distinguished from the 
older orthodox by the milder views they take 
of the character of God ; by the disuse of ter- 
ror as an instrument of persuasion ; by a timid 
denial of miracles, or, short of denial (which 
is a strong step), keeping judicious silence 
about them; and by a general elevation of 
things which have been accounted secular to- 
ward a position of equality with things which 
have been accounted sacred, with other corre- 
sponding characteristics. Now, if I. mistake 
not, we all have some sympathy, at least, with 
the beginnings of this so-called liberal move- 
ment in theology. But then, of course, it will 
cease to be really liberal at the very point 
where it ceases to be true ; and it will cease to 
be true at the point where it ceases to be Evan- 
Kelical, if, as we hold, there is an unchanging 
substance of the Evangelical faith. And the 
point where it ceases to be Evangelical is one 
soon and easily reached by those who have left 
the old verities and securities in search of new 
truths or modifications of the old. It is not a 
long process. It is not a difficult one in the 
world’s present mood. But how stupendous 
in its issues! If God has put the Evangelica. 
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faith into human history, revealing essential 
and eternal truth ia saving forms by Jesus 
Christ, not to find anything of this in history, 
or to cease to find it; not to see these things 
in the face of Jesus Christ, or to cease to see 
them, is, truly, a tremendous point to reach in 
our so-called progress, and yet is a point, to 
some, at least, not far away. 

Again, we are reminded here, and are very 
willing to be reminded, that we have no abso- 
lute authority, the one over the other, no right 
or power to dictate to others in matters of 
faith, or to draw the limits of liberty for them, 
or to say when or how these limits are by them 
transgressed. But the more imperative be- 
comes the obligation resting on each to fulfill 
the injunction of St. Paul to Timothy: “‘ Take 
heed unto thyself and unto the doctrine.” 
Each must be his own Mentor, must clarify 
bis own sight, ‘ponder the path of his feet,” 
and avoid all theological or philosophical 
“ goings ’’ that cannot be “‘ established.” 

Again, I would suggest the inquiry—if it be 
not impertinent or presumptuous—whether 
the Evangelical limit is not actually being 
reached in our own time, and perhaps (who 
knows ?) being overpassed ? 

Take sermons and religious services as a 
symptom. Utterly averse to censorious criti- 
cism of the preaching of some of our younger 
men, one, of course, cannot help hearing about 
it pow and again. Well, what is it and what 
does it accomplish for those who hear it? 1 
speak of the preaching of some of the fore- 
most of the young men of the New School. 
Well, it is interesting. It is in a sense 
thoughtful. It never violates the laws of 
good taste. It is generally in the essay form 
and good in literary structure and symmetry. 
It is abundantly respectful to the physical 
philosophers, who are named in some pulpits 
now rather more frequently than Paul and 
John; and, in fine, it gives pleasure and 
awakens no animosity. But are these the best 
ends of Evangelical preaching? Who goes 
home with atroubled heart or with a heart 
lightened of sorrow and fear through God’s 
grace, given in blessing through the preaching 
of the Gospel? Who sees more deeply the 
seriousness and the grandeur of life, and God's 
immeasurable greatness and pure holiness? 
And who feels, even to tears, the love of Christ 
to his own sinful soul as the tenderest, the 
strongest, the manliest, the divinest passion in 
all the world? 

Another question. Is theré not some sbate- 
ment of reverence in worship, and in the 
thoughts of men concerning God, asthe result 
of the begun prevalence of the milder and 
more human views of his character, set forth 
in some modern thought and preaching? The 
fatherhood of God is one of the most precious 
of the gains we have made in the conflict of 
opinion and in the process of thought in our 
owntime. But the gain will be dearly bought 
if we lose reverence and solemn awe before the 
majesty of Heaven and earth. From the fath- 
erhood of earth we rise truly and legitimately 
to the fatherhood of Heaven; but there is some- 
thing in Heaven which never was on earth, 
some¢hbing in God which is not to be found in 
man. And, if that divine, eternal something 
eludes our thought and transcends our imag- 
ination, the more will it nourish our devotion 
and fill our hearts with an awful and most 
wholesome fear. ‘‘O come let us worship; let 
us bow down before the Lord our Maker.”’ 

Another critical point, where we see the be- 
gun flow of a stream of tendency, is the new 
method of treating evil. The scriptural meth- 
od is, in our judgment, the radical method ; 
the method which traces evil back to its root 
and principle, not in, but mysteriously close 
upon the very essence of the soul; the method 
which makes open war upon it there, and 
(grace prevailing) gets the decisive victory in 
the uprooting of the principle of evil and the. 
implantation of the principle of good. ‘The 
evil heart of unbelief becomes the believing 
heart where goodness begins to grow. ‘Old 
things pass away, and all things become new 
in him who is himself a new creature in Uhrist 
Jesus,”’ 

Then the other part of the scriptural method 
of dealing with evil is the careful and emphatic 
inculcation of all the particular virtues ; for it 
is a most unmerited aspersion of Christianity, 
in its literary source, to insinuate that it is 
careless of morality and practical life. 

Alas! many of its adherents have been com- 
paratively so. Faith and morals have not al- 
ways been kept in vital union. Grace has been 
magnified at the expense of goodness. The 
mysterious transactions and operations of the 
Divine Spirit in the heart have been referred 
to as if they were visible evidences of goodness ; 
have even been pleaded as a sufficient substi- 
tute for the entire absence of good 

Flowing naturally from this state of things, 
but still more at the impulse of the new move™ 
ment, we have the new method of treating 
evil. It may be described as the method which 
takes it in detail. Specific sins are stigmatized ; 
hypocrisy is exposed; the spirit of money- 
making is branded ; dishonorable commerce 
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and reckless trading are denounced ; and all 
the shows and all the shams. Now, all this is 
good as far as it goes; but this is not to win 
the battle against evil. A battle (or, at any 
rate, a campaign) is not won if the enemy yet 
holds the citadel. Say he is driven in as often 
ashe shows himself inany of the outlying 
fields ; he is shot at if he ventures to show 
himself conspicuously on the walls ; yet, if he 
is youder in the grim fortress, keeping his 
goods and his house in peace, nothing decisive 
or lasting has been accomplished. ‘O 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me ?’’ was the battle-cry of the earnest com- 
batant of old, as he met and wrestled with the 
dim and awful forces of evil in his own heart. 

**O progressive creature that I am, who shall 
help me to evolve myself ?’’ is mot the same 
ery and does not indicate that the same battle 
is going on. 

But enough, and perhaps more than enough, 
in this admonitory strain. 

And vow, in closing, a word or two of en- 
couragement and hope. 

Our first duty, and we shall find our conso- 
lation in it, is faithfulness. We must speak the 
truth we know without fear or shame, and be 
loyal to the Master who is Zord and Master to 
us. Perhaps there never bas ‘been a time in 
the whole history of religious opinion when 
there could be less hope of any good coming, 
even incidentally, from suppression and con- 
cealment. We attempt no suppression of the 
opinions of others and we will not have our 
own suppressed, and must not in a time like 
this conceal them. If any man chooses to 
reproach me for this, and to use scornful 
words about the Evangelical faith and those 
who maintain it, he shall have that part of the 
battle to himself. The subject is much too 
serious for the indulgence of our tempers. I 
will continue to press him with argument and 
evidence, and, if he cannot answer these, he 
will not improve hie position much by the use 
of bis lighter artillery and by the discharge of 
swift, well-feathered literary arrows. But my 
honest belief, confirmed by long years of 
experience, is that, on the whole, faithfulness 
and sincerity command, as they deserve, a 
genera] and even deep respect ; and, if somesay 
the faith is antiquated, we may remind them 
that it shares this disadvantage with the sun, 
moon, and stars, which will, I suppose, con- 
tinue to shine in the sky, old as they are, until 
brighter lighte take their place. The skep- 
tical world has only one thing to do, but it 
has that one thing to do in order to succeed ; 
and that is to make and set before the world 
another Christ, who shall be different from 
and yet better than the Christ whom we love 
and serve. While they are doing this, let us 
fill the world with his name. 

Charity.—Our faithfulness will be very apt to 
curdle into sourness, or to shrink into narrow- 
ness, or to flame out, perhaps, into fierceness 
and bigotry, without the continual preseace and 
influence of this heavenliest of all the graces. 
** Charity suffereth long,”’ and we have not been 
long in this trouble. ‘‘ And is kind.’’ ’Tis she 
who carries at her girdle, but mostly in her 
band, that wonderful key which unlocks every 
human heart. ‘Charity envieth not ’’—the 
superior privileges of other denominations, 
the standing and influence of particular men, 
or any gifts and possessions which are not fair- 
ly hers. ‘Charity vaunteth not itself” by 
great display, or in great language of philo- 
sophical theory or theological dogmatism. 
“fs not puffed up,’’ conceited and boastful 
and hungry of praise. ‘ Doth not behave it- 
self unseemly”; but rather, from inbred cour- 
tesy, is forward to give to all their due, she 
herself continuing modest and gentle and 
sweet in all her ways. ‘‘Seeketh not her own,”’ 
except as the happiness of all may be said to 
be her own. “Is not easily provoked,” al- 
though many provoking people are living in 
these times and many provoking things are 
said and done. ‘‘ Thinketh no evil.’’ Does not 
suspiciously impute evil to others nor devise 
evil against them. ‘‘Rejoiceth not in iniqui 
ty,’’ however profitable it may seem ; ‘‘ but re- 
joiceth in the truth’”’—in the pure truth, for its 
own sake, more than ip the exposure of false- 
hood. ‘“ Beareth all things.’’ Dllogical reason- 
ings, perverted religious tastes, slow appre- 
hensions, the gibe, the sneer, and bitterness 
and bigotry—when she cannot cure, she “bear- 
eth” all such things. ‘“‘ Believeth all things.’ 
Ie the greatest believer in the world; not only 
crediting what men say in their own defense, 
but holding deep in her beart’s core the dual- 
faith which, properly interpreted, is the sum of 
all theology—that God is light and that God is 
love. ‘*‘ Hopeth all things ’’—even when none 
but she can hope. ‘“‘Endureth all things.” 
Going about the world as though she were 
some dull, patient drudge, when, in fact, she 
isa queen in disguise. ‘‘ Charity never fail- 
eth.”” She never has failed, and never will, in 
the heart of God. Let her never fail in ours. 

My last word is this: that we cannot expect 
really to live in the highest sense and to do 
our work as it ought to be done in a time like 
this, except as we animate our minds by ax 
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abounding and invincible hopefulness, Can we 
fo: 2 moment doubt whether, out of present 
uncertainties, difficulties, scruples, doubts, 
darknesses, light will at length arise? I am 
bound to say for myself that I don’t see much 
of that coming light at present, unless it be in 
this, that I hold it far better for this world 
that it should be agitated with doubts, and 
even moved to stern denials (which is, per- 
haps, rather a quivering in the darkness than 
any perceived coming of the light), than that it 
should be orthodoxly contented to have relig- 
ion doled out to it in ecclesiastical and official 
ways, or should be yet more ignobly contented 
while not thinking of religion at all. We who 
would be faithful watchmen through this 
night of unseen movement and subtle change 
may yet for a while, during all our own time, 
have to say, in answer to the question ‘* Watch- 
man, what of the night?” ‘The morning 
cometh, and also the night.” But there is a 
morning coming which will not be chased by 
an envious night. There is a daybreak coming 
before which the shadows of centuries will flee 
away. Human history is not a mistake. Our 
fathers have not toiled in vain. The world is 
young, and these are the aches and pains of 
her growing. ‘‘ Jesus Christ is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever.”” He has gone 
away from us in visibility, not only into 
Heaven, but forward into the far future of 
earth and time, whence, looking back upon us 
and the intervening age he says: “I go to 
prepare a place for you; and if I go and pre- 
pare a place for you, I will come again and 
receive you and the world unto myself, that 
where I am there ye may be also.’”’ There 
lingers in my memory since the days of boy- 
hood, now long past, some lines which I felt 
and admired then, for what reasons then 1 
could not have told, but which I feel and 
believe now much more deeply. Take them, 
dear friends in Christ Jesus, as a last word to 
you in 1879 and as a New Year’s greeting for 


1880 : 
“Ye good distressed ! 

Ye nubie few who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile, 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deemed evil, is no more. 
The storms of wintry time will quickly 
And one unb ded Spring ircle all.” 

oe 


Sanitary. 


MANUFACTURED FILTH AND CLI- 
MATE DEATHS. 


Tus City of New York has of late given us 
some illustrations of the relations which the 
art of man and man’s device bears to climate, 
dirt, and disease. 

When lofty buildings are carried high up 
into the sky, and air and sunshine excluded 
the ground is thereby made damper; when 
elevated railroads are built, and whole streets 
partially inclosed, and tons of mingled ice, 
snow, and dirt are shut out from the sun, the 
temperature or climate of that street is made 
quite different from that of other streets. Its 
humidity is deranged. It were easy within 
the last month to change climate at least a half 
dozen times ina square mile, and to subject 
one’s self to very sudden changes of temper- 
ature. These conditions also lead to a retention 
of much filth, which would otherwise be oxy- 
genized by the air or be removed earlier in the 
present century, by the unique and original 
processes known to the New York Street Depart- 
ment. Itis not surprising that this artistic 
alternation of heat and cold and moisture has 
told heavily not only upon city residents, but 
upon others who have occasion to walk or 
ride in it. Weare informed that ‘the death 
rate has been higher than ever before during 
the corresponding time. Pneumonia has been 
more prevalent and more fatal. Consumptive 
patients have died with unexampled 
rapidity.” Fevers have increased, and 
a good store of malaria, or of nestling 
places therefor, been provided for the com- 
ing summer. Various diseases have shown 
a troublesome type. Rheumatism is rampant, 
and the lesser forms of myalgia, or muscle pain, 
have seized upon very many. Itis seldom that 
so much modification of climate has taken 
place in the interests of those who believe that 
such arrangements are ‘‘ excellent remedies for 
an overflowing population.” 

No chemist in his laboratory makes a more 
certain and definite combination than is ob- 
tained when deposited and retained filth and 
artistic climate are thus brought into energetic 
action. The results are as certain and as scien- 
tific as when carbonic oxide is produced, only 
the “‘ deadly dealing ’’ is alittle more insidious 
and inits fullness and freeness a little more 
certain. The diseases that result from these 
interferences with ground, with climate, and 
from the presence of filth are simply physical 
laws in the process of application. It is merely 
the “reign of law” unfavorably applied by 
man’s intervention. The pbysics of Nature, as 

modified or applied by art, is quite as wonder- 
ful asthe direct application when undisturbed. 
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kind can turn on these powers in wrong direc- 
tions is only surpassed by the machinations 
of Satan. We hear much of the rain-makers 
and the weather prophets. It now looks as if 
we should yet be able to elaborate a system by 
which we can regulate the bills of mortality, 
and grade off into degrees of invalidism and 
milder sickness sufficient to satisfy the cupidi- 
ty of that enormous retinue of doctors that 
wait upon the ills of society. These ill-man- 
aged cities are exciting the hopes and the am- 
bitions of many such, while even country 
places are doing their part in interrupting 
natura] processes and securing unnatural dis- 
ease. Under this method, the doctor industry 
bids fair to rival that of planting sorghum or 
raising ostriches. Climate and filth are on our 
side, and clerks and other civilians, including 
undertakers, hasten to elean the streets by 
underground methods far more radical than 
any adopted by the city fathers. 

We need to study very closely all the 
artificial methods which are so patent in de- 
preciating the public health, to be able to 
define them with the accuracy of well-assorted 
evidence, to know both how,to prevent and 
how to remedy, and then to be able to apply 
the means with aliberal hand. Sanitarians are 
everywhere conscious that more is known as to 
methods of prevention than public opinion or 
law will permit to be applied. The heavy and 
wearing expensiveness of ill health or con- 
stricted vigor is admitted theoretically, but not 
provided against practically. The wear and tear 
of human life, the tax of disease, the loss of 
revenue therefrom, and all the concomitants 
are not at all realized except amid the shadow 
of astounding epidemics. 

rhe plague of Athens, or the black death of 
the Middle Ages, or the yellow fever of the 
Antilles get into history and impress; but 
these are not kings among the humanity-slay- 
ers. Pneumonia, consumption, the eruptive 
or other zymotic diseases—these are the potent 
forces that destroy not only the present race, 
but, by the law of heredity, too often sap the 
vigor of the next generation more than the 
present. In these times of high pressure about 
the growtb and superabundance of population 
we are too often, by prevalent notion, sapping 
the foundations of our national life. Our best 
hope for the nation is in healthy children 
born on American soil. Our best crop is the 
family crop, if only it can be reared in vigor 
and in character. We believe in physical de- 
generacy as a factor in moral degeneracy. 
In the parish of the Rev. A. Proctor there is 
the village of Harbottle, 120 inhabitants, with 
87 children under 16 years of age. There has 
not a child died in the parish in twenty years. 
That is a much more utilitarian fact for e 
nation than that our cities haye a ready method 
of limiting excessive population. Let us stop 
manufacturing climate and hoarding filth, and 
stop our “conservative limitations of num- 
bers,"’ by the ready method of city officials. 





Fine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DE- 
SIGN. 


FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 








A cCHEAP-looking catalogue, covered with 
advertisements, gives a list of some two or three 
hundred more or less well-known artiste, who 
have sent seven hundred and fifty-two “al- 
leged”’ works of arts to the Academy, to be hung 
upon the walls of that building forsome weeks. 
A hasty walk through the rooms will convince 
the most partial observer that the Academy is 
managed in the interests of the Academicians 
and picture-framers, rather than in the higher 
interests of art. The frames, probably, never 
were handsomer. The effulgence of the gild- 
ing is positively dazzling. It is a great feld of 
yellow, yellow gold, with square patches of more 
orless indifferent color and drawing here and 
there interspersed. The works of the academi- 
cians are bung on the line with a degree of con- 
formity that leads one to suppose that the Aca- 
demicians must have chosen their own places. 
Excelleot sense has been shown by the hang- 
ing committee, in not permitting the works of 
Academicians to be hurt by proximity with 
strong and vigorous pictures. By far the 
larger part of the really good pictures are 
skyed, hopelessly skyed, or floored, hope- 
lessly floored. Vinton’s superb portrait, 
by all odds the finest iu the Exhibition and 
perhaps the best that artist has ever painted; 
Maynard's portrait of Frank Millet; Lippia- 
cott’s charming portrait—none of these are 
allowed to come into dangerous proximity 
with the works of President Huntington or 
the petted and praised and long ago out- 
grown Porter, of Boston. Strong and vigorous 
landscapes are hung high, or low, or out of 
the way anywhere, that Bierstadt, and Crop- 
sey, and Secretary Richards, with his bunch of 
white roses, shall come onto the line. But 
Bierstadt, though he painted the whole range 
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The originality and ability with which man- | of the Rocky Mountains into a canvas as big | confidence ; a Bible, too, at least, as correct in 


as a theatrical drop-curtain; and Cropsey, 
though he speckled miles of canvas with points 
of crude coloring and opalescent lakes ; and T. 
Addison Richards, though he were a thousand 
times secretary and painted white roses by the 
bushel, will in these times be passed by for 
the men in the corners and the men of the 
ceiling and the men of the floor. There are 
men in art who are but pegs stuck in a hole 
to record the growth of art feeling. They 
seem to say: ‘“ Lookat me! I mark the hight 
of art a quarter of a century ago.”’ 

The hanging committee complained of want 
of space. The trouble is, they had too much- 
They accepted about twice too many pictures. 
There are, at least, one-third of the pictures in 
the Academy which have no raison d’étre in 
Art, more than their subjects would have a 
right to be in Nature. If the committee are 
sighing for more room next year, in the name 
of righteous Justice and sweet Art, let them 
send home some of their own canvases, and 
not the works of such men as George Inness, 
Jr.,and Charles Volkmar. They sent home a 
picture of Volkmar’s, too, that had been once 
accepted at the Sa/onin Paris. Perhaps there 
was atouch of revenge in this. Perhaps the 
Salon had sometimes dared to refuse pictures 
upon which President Huntington and Secre- 
tary Richards, and hanging committee this, 
that, and the other had set the seal of their 
acceptance. Perhaps even those heretical 
and revolutionary Frenchmen had dared to 
refuse a canvas that bore the name of 
one of these very gentlemen. The provincial 
prejudice of these French committees is pro- 
verbial. Or, if there is always this outcry 
about want of room, why not put some restric- 
tion to the width of frames? Nobody goes to 
the Academy to see gilded wood and putty 
ornaments. This matter of competition in 
frames is burdensome to the artists and pleases 
nobody but the frame-makers. The frames 
are often ruined by exposure in the Exhibi- 
tion, and even the man who buys his pictures 
for the sake of the frame is not satisfied until 
the frame is regilt, at the artist’s expense, or a 
large sum is knocked off its original cost. It 
would be better for art, better for the artists, 
and satisfactory to everybody if the manage- 
ment of every Exhibition should say: *‘ Frames 
shall be so wide and no wider, so deep and 
no deeper.’’ One-quarter more space would 
be obtained for the exhibition of meritorious 
works now rejected; and, under those circum- 
stances, it might not be necessary to rebuke 
and humiliate the committee of the Paris Salon 
by ruthlessly refusing pictures that had been 
once accepted by that august but narrow- 
minded and provincial body of men. 

After these criticisms, it is but right to say 
that the Academy Exhibition is not wholly 
bad. Far from it. The Academy Exhibitions 
have grown steadily better from year to year, 
notwithstanding all the obstacles that have 
been thrown in the way of such advancement. 
There is better work in the Exhibition than 
last year; but it is not likely to be so popular 
av exhibition. The subjects are not so gener- 
ally of the popular kind. Some of the pic- 
tures are of striking excellence ; but far more 
ov a plane below mediocrity. There are, per- 
haps, more good pictures than ever before; 
and yet there seems to be as many bad ones as 
ever. This may be because, as a rule, the 
large pictures are among the worst. As the 
series of articles on the New York artists pro- 
gresses in this journal, the works of the artists 
exhibiting will be taken up, in connection with 
their names. This is a sufficient reason for 
going no further into the details of the Exhi- 
bition at this time. 


Biblical Research, 


In 1599 the Synod of Diamper accused the 
Nestorian Christians of St. Thomas of cor- 
rupting the sacred canon in the interest of 
their own dogmas. The alleged corruptions 
consisted mainly in omitting certain books of 
the Old Testament Apocrypha, together with 
certain books in the New Testament, which 
are known as the Syrian antilegomena. Besides 
these, their Scriptures lacked certain “Gems 
from the Clementine Vulgate” (as they have 
been called by an eminent American critic), 
these being replaced in the text by other read- 
ings, which critics now generally agree are 
the ancient and genuine ones. The fact is 
that the venerable Nestorian Church has 
always jealously guarded its copies of the 
ancient Peshitto, hating even the Jacobite 
departure from the orthodox forms of the 
written letters. When the Bible was trans- 
lated into Modern Syriac, by the Rev. Dr. 
Justin Perkics, with the same wisdom which 
now makes English revisers conservative, the 
Peshitto text, as existing among the Nesto- 
rians, was taken as the basis of translation 
and its variations from the Hebrew and Greek 
were noted in the margins. For more than 
twenty years the Nestorians used this Modern 
Syriac Bible as one in which they could feel 














the matter of ¢ezt as our own English Authorized. 
But at length the time camefor the Synod of 
Diamper to beavenged. In 1875 the American 
Bible Society declined to print any more Mod- 
ern Syriac New Testaments unless they were 
“* made to conform to the Greek.’”?” Thereupon 
the marginal readings generally took their 
places in the text, and the former correspond- 
ing readings of the text disappeared ; marginal 
readings being utterly abolished, except one 
new marginal note on Acts xx, 28. But 
whether the new impression was, after all, 
“made to conform to the Greek”? is to be 
gravely doubted, unless our faulty teztus re- 
ceptus is taken blindly as the standard. The 
text of the three heavenly witnesses (I John v, 
7) now came in for the first time. In I Tim. iii, 
16 ‘“‘who was manifested in the filesh”’ gave 
place to ‘“‘God was manifest in the flesh,” 
with many other changes of parallel excel- 
lence. Im Acts xx, 28 the former reading 
‘Church of Christ” was retained; but the 
new note states that the other readings are wot 
God,” “of the Lord,” and “of the Lord an 
of God.” How the Nestorians endure this 
high-handed revision we can only conjecture 
Meanwhile, the American Bible Society still 
prints the old Peshitto text after the good 
Nestorian pattern ; and the Ooroomiah edition 
of the Peshitto is daily winning increased ap- 
probation from scholars throughout Europe, 
as the chief printed authority on many points. 
In England, Lee’s edition, with all its arbi- 
trary alterations, still retains favor; but even 
there the American edition must soon gain 
the high place it holds elsewhere. 


....The paper on ‘‘ The Early History of the 
Chinese Civilization,’ by M. Terrien de La- 
couperie, which appeared last year in the 
Journal of the Society of Arts, and has now been 
printed in separate form, may not be without 
an important, though indirect, bearing on bib- 
lical science. By an examination of the Tonic 
dictionaries of the Chinese; the Buddhist trans- 
scripts of Sanskrit terms ; modern Chinese dia- 
lects; the Japanese, Sino-Corean, and the An- 
pamite form of the Chinese ; the phonetic sym- 
bols used since the second century B. C., in new- 
ly-formed characters; rhymes in the old poems; 
the old Chinese writing, called Ku-wen (ante- 
rior to the ninth century B. C.); characters em- 
ployed in the classics, with significations dif- 
ferent from their ideographic values ; the mute 
letters (excluding prefixes); and,in general, 
the spelling used in Tibetan; the equivalent 
words in Siamese, Burmese, Annamite, and the 
Ural-Altaic languages, he endeavors to pene- 
trate back to the earliest discoverable forms of 
Chinese words and characters, and on this 
basis to make a comparison between Chinese 
and Accadian. The paper gives only results, 
The author declares his belief that the Chinese 
forms the third division in what he calls the 
Amardian group, of which the other divisions 
are constituted by the Accadian and the Pro- 
tomedic, Susian, and Kossian. Some of the 
resemblances that he produces are striking ; 
but, taken altogether, they seem to us neither 
numerous nor close enough to carry conviction 
of the truth of his proposition. At thegame 
time, it must be said that his method and spirit 
are strictly scientific, and he falls into none of 
the vagaries of comparison that we find, for 
example, in Mr. Edkins’s book on Chinese 
etymology. We shall look with interest for 
further publications by M. de Lacouperie. 
Everything that furthers the study of Chinese 
and Accadian acts in a double way on biblical 
science, through the Christianization of China 
and the study of the Babylonian Assyrian mon- 
uments, and it is a matter of congratulation 
that the pith of accurate scientific investigation 
of the Chinese linguistic puzzle has at length 
been entered on. 


...-In an article on ‘‘ Traces of the Deutero- 
Isaiah in Contemporary and Later Literature,’’ 
in his January Monatschrift, Dr. Graetz pro- 
poses some new readings. In Ps. xe, 12, 
instead of ‘‘So teach us to nwmber our days,”’ 
by a substitution of two letters for one, he 
would read “So teach us to ful up our days.”’ 
In Ps. xxxii, 6 he would change the Hebrew 
word rag to ratsin, or surely to favor, so that 
it would read: “‘ For this shall every one that 
is godly pray unto thee in atime of finding 
favor. In the floods of great waters they shall 
not come nigh unto him.” Dr. Graetz has 
given a great deal of study to conjectures for 
amending the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment. Another illustration, interesting to a 
Hebrew student, is found in his treatment of 
the two letters samekh and ayin. The latter 
was originally made as a circle, and the former 
like a —— struck by lightning ; but, some- 
how, they have, in the late square Hebrew, 
almost exchanged shapes. At one time they 
must have closely resembled each other, and 
may have got confounded. As examples, 
Graetz mentions Is. xli, 24, meapha for 
meaphes; Il Sam. i, 24, adanim, delights, for 
sedanim, fine linen; Ps. Ixii, 10, laaloth, to 
ascend, for liseloth, to weigh: Ps. xc, 10, 
naupha, we fly away, for nasupha, we come 
to an end; Ps. civ, 8, yasadfa, thou hast 


founded, for yaadia, thou hast appointed; a 
similar change iu Is. xxiii, 13; Ex. ix, 17, 
some 


mistolel, exalt, for mitolel, mock at, and 
others. 
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[March 31, 1881. 
Music. 


Tue fifth Philharmonic Society concert for 
the present season occurred on the evening 


of the 12th. The program was as follows: 


Overture to Schiller’s “ Demetrius” (new). Rheinberger. 
Concerto No. 3, in G major (for strings alone).... Bach. 





Concerto, A minor, Opus 54.................. Schumann. 
Mr. RaFak. Joserry. 

Fantasia, “ Romeo and Juliet” (mew)........ Svendsen. 

Symphony No. 6 (Pastorale)...........+-.++-- Beethoven 


After a concert of such surpassing importance 
as the preceding one given by the Society in 
February, it was, perhaps, to be expected that 
its immediate successor should fall a trifle flat 
upon ears which had heard “Ein Feste Burg” 
and the Ninth Symphony; but the nice con- 
trast maintained between the two programs, 
the beauty or novelty of the selections in- 
cluded in the latter one, anda large and enthu- 
siastic audience quickly conspired to make the 
listener forget comparisons, in his pleasure at 
the entertainment in hand. The Rheinberger 
overture, a work new to the musical public of 
this city, can hardly be termed an especially 
meritorious or solid composition. It is effect- 
ive, without being brilliant, and its powerful 
orchestration cannot conceal a lack of real 
and inherent dignity of sentiment and orig- 
inality of theme. The hand of the accom- 
plished instrumentator more than the mind of 
a musician is visible throughout the work. 
The Svendsen ‘Fantasia’? mentioned above 
(also a novelty) is,as might be expected, a 
most poetic and beautiful composition, con- 
cise and admirably written; but it seems 
to be by no means as dramatically devel- 
oped as author and subject would lead 
us to expect. There is little of any other 
element to contrast with the overwhelming 
passion evidently depicted throughout the com- 
position, and as for its couleur de sentiment, it 
might as well be a picture of the loves of Meg 
noun and Leila, Tristan and Isolde, or Roland 
and Hildegunde, so far as much apparent keep- 
ing between title and music is concerned ; but 
it is, at least, a musicianly and fascinating 
work, and, like almost anything from its 
gifted composer’s pen, attracts and charms the 
ear. Mr. Joseffy has, perhaps, never appeared 
to greater advantage than at this.concert. His 
playing of the lovely Schumann concerto ex- 
hibited to a degree his fine artistic intelligence 
and wonderful technique in the internezzo 
movement of which these qualities were par- 
ticularly manifest. Mr.. Thomas’s orchestra 
during the whole concert played, of course, 
most admirably (the performance of the strings 
in the quaint and crisp Bach concerto drew 
forth the applause it deserved), and their work 
was in every detail fully up to the usual 
standard of perfection. 


....-Having been requested by some of our 
readers to recapitulate somewhat formally 
and fully the principal facts previously an- 
nounced in regard to the coming May Music 
Festival, we gladly take this opportunity of so 
doing, a busy season and a crowded column 
having alone prevented our anticipating the 
request. It is now, we think, thoroughly 
well noised abroad and throughout our own 
land that during the coming month of May, 
1881, this musical event of unprecedented im- 
portance and interest to lovers of the art, in 
especially the eastern portion of the United 
States, is expected to transpire. A series of 
seven successive concerts of the noblest pro- 
portions and on the grandest ecale yet known 
(with the exception of the famous Cincinnati 
festivals) to our country, under the batén of 
one of the. ablest musicians that America has 
been glad to claim as a resident on her shores ; 
a mighty chorus of two thousand select- 
ed and drilled voices; an orchestra of over 
two hundred and fifty picked musicians: 
a group of renowned soloists—all these 
united are to interpret some of the 
greatest compositions granted to mortal 
ears to hear. “The New York Music 
Festival” will begin Tuesday evening, 
May 38d, and, after three afternoon and 
four evening concerts, conclude Saturday 
evening, May 7th, embracing altogether a solid 
week of musical performances. Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch will conduct it thronghout. Among 
the soloists may be named Mme. Gerster, Miss 
Cary, Miss Winant, Signor Campanini, Mr. 
Whitney, and many other well-known artists. 
The concert-hall selected is the new Seventh 
Regiment Armory Building, now being fitted 
up for the great occasion. Of the selections 
for the several days’ programs, to be thus 
nobly interpreted, we can only here state that 
they embrace such choral works as “‘ The 
Messiah” and the great ‘Dettingen Te 
Deum” of Handel, together with Berlioz’s 
“ Requiem,” besides many most imposing and 
delightful orchestral and solo members as well. 
A great influx of foreign and distant music- 
lovers is expected and the concerts, being both 
afternoon and evening, are easily accessible to 
nearer suburban hearers. The financial and 
artistie success of the whole vast scheme 
seems assured already. The sale of seats to 
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the general public is shortly to begin, and al- 
together the great New York Festival of 1881 
promises to be a memorable item im our music- 


al annals. 


...-Berlioz’s “* Enfance du Christ’’ has just 
received its first performance in London. 
Manager Gye announces the production of 
Mozart’s ‘“ Entfiihrung.” A pleasant sign. 
Mme. Clara Schumann, now over 62 
years old, has been playing in London. 
The Symphony Society concerts this week are 
of unprecedented interest. ———Uur next mus- 
{eal column will contain due notice of Mr. 
Franz Rummel’s piano recitals, just concluded, 
the last Saalfield Ballad Concert, and several 
other interesting musical items, crowded out of 
the present issue. 




















Pevsonalities. 


Ex-Gov. WitttaM B. Lawrence, who died 
on the 26th inst., in this city, was connected in 
his life with many interesting persons and 
events. His family came to the New Netherlands 
from England about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, bringing with them, in 
the ship “Planter,” a patent for 3,000 acres of 
land on Long Island, portions of which after- 
ward constituted the towns of Flushing, New- 
town, and Hempstead. The original document, 
bearing the royal seal, is still said to be in ex- 
{stence. Hestudied at Columbia College, from 
which he was graduated in 1818, and subse- 
quently studied law. He was admitted to 
practice in 1821, and visited Europe immediate- 
ly afterward, accompanied by his wife. He 
passed two years in England, France, andItaly, 
availing himself of a winter in Paris, as well to 
attend a course of lectures on political econo- 
my by Say as to frequent the School of Law. 
In going abroad, Mr. Lawrence enjoyed 
every advantage which an American could 
well possess to facilitate his objects of intel- 
lectual and socia) improvement. President 
Monroe gave him letters of introduction to 
Jefferson and Madison, to Mr. Rush, then 
American minister in London, and to Lord 
Holland; and with these and similar letters to 
al] the diplomutic representatives of the United 
States, signed by John Quincy Adams, then 
Secretary of State, his opportunities for Furo- 
pean intercourse became exceedingly valuable. 
From Mr. Jefferson he was the bearer of a 
letter to the Marquis de Lafayette, who, asa 
member of the Chamber of Deputies in the 
reign of Louis XVIII, was then struggling, atno 
little personal hazard, for constitutional liber- 
ty. Mr. Lawrence was afterward present at 
Lafayette’s recital to Mr. Sparks of the cir- 
cumstances which had induced him to embark 
jn the American Revolution, as well as ofthe 
interesting details connected with his inter- 
course with General Washington and the events 
of the Revolutionary War. When Mr. Gallatin 
returned to America, in 1827, Mr. Lawrence was 
appointed chargé d'affaires a position which 
he filled to the satisfaction of President Adams 
and the Secretaryof State, Mr. Clay. While 
in London, he was a member of the Political 
Economy Club, to which McCulloch, Grote, the 
historian, and others of like repute belonged ; 
and he contributed to the Westminster Review. 
With the change of administration, in 1829, 
he rerurned to New York, and for several years 
devoted himself to the practice of his profes- 
sion and to general literary pursuits. His law- 
partner was Hamilton Fish. 





...-Postmaster-General James has declined 
an invitation toa public dinner tendered him 
by New York merchants, saying in his letter 
this: ‘* While I keenly appreciate the kindness 
and confidence thus manifested by those 
whom I endeavored to serve in a more limited 
field, I must remember that I am still untried 
in my new position. I cannot appropriate 
compliments or rewards which I have not yet 
earned.”’ 


---.Senator David Davis, notwithstanding 
reports to the contrary, intends to serve out 
his full term. That done, he will return to 
Bloomington, and devote himself to his daily 
increasing business interests. During the com- 
{ng summer he will erect a magnificent hotel 
in Bloomington and otherwise improve his 
property. 


-..-Seeretary Burch, of the Senate, accord- 
ing to the Baltimore Sun, withheld Senator 
Sharon’s pay for the entire period of the extra 
session of 1879. It was covered back into the 
National Treasury. Mr. Sharon accepted the 
decision without remark. 


-.--The Rey. John Jasper has found his 
views on the motion of the sun profitable. 
He is in dsmand as a lecturer, and bas from 
his lectures paid a debt of $800 on his Rich- 
mond churep. 


----Commendatore Ellena, who will repre- 
sent Italy at the Paris Monetary Congress, is 
eaid to be the ablest financier ct bis country. 
He speaks English well. 








Ayn Aotes, 


WESLEY’S HYMNS. 


BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





I wave received further information, which 
some readers of THe INDEPENDENT will be 
glad to share, as to the earliest Wesley publi- 
cation and its recent finding. My friend in 
London writes : 


“One evening last September, as I called 
in on one of our second hand bookeellers, he 
showed me a little volume, more remarkable, 
as he said, for its rarity than its value, 
‘ printed at Charles-Town, 1787.’ I asked bim 
the price, and he told me half a guinea. It 
was much more than I usually pay; but I 
thought I should never see another copy, and 
secured it. He had asked if I knew whose it 
was. I replied, without thinking, that it 
looked like an early Wesleyan collection. 
He said: No. It was too early, for he had 
looked. It was not till after I had left the 
shop and got half way home that the value of 
the discovery flashed across me. I stopped 
short {n the street. ‘Why, Wesley’s first book 
is 1738, and here are translations from the 
German, 1737!’ I took it to Sedgwick at 
once, and fully appreciated his delight and 
envy. Dr. Osborne (who edited the thirteen- 
volume reprint of the Wesley Poems, under- 
taken some years ago by the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Conference) has since had the loan of it 
for a week, and took a collation of it. Itisa 
small 12mo of 74 pages, in its original sheep, 
and is as clean as when issued.” 


The title-page reads: ‘‘A Collection of 
Psalme and Hymns. Charles-Town, Printed 
by Lewis Timothy, 1737.” 

As this book fs of importance in more ways 
than one, and {is (till another copy turns up) 
unique, a few words upon its contents will not be 
amiss. The arrangement is something curious 
and I believe novel. There are forty ‘‘ Psalms 
and Hymns for Sunday,” twenty ‘‘for Wednes- 
day Friday,” and ten “for Saturday.” 
This would seem unkind to Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday, which are thus left out in the 
cold. Perhaps Missionary John thought it un- 
wise to ask too much at once of colonists, and 
80 left them three days of the week in which 
to serve the Devil and omit psalmody. 

Of the seventy pieces, thirty-four are from 
Watts, three Addison, seven John Adstin 
(1668), six George Herbert, altered or rewritten 
by John Wesley (these last are increased to 
some forty in the volume of 1739), four are 
from the father of the Wesleys, and five by his 
eldest son Samuel. A few are of doubtful 
origin, one or two of them hitherto unknown, 
and probably by John. Among the Watts’s is 
the all-important Hundred Psalm, as revised 
by Wesley, ‘‘ Before Jehovah's awful throne,” 
whose date (in the form now used) thus goes 
back a year. There are four versions from the 
German by John, none of his best being among 
them. They begin: 


“O God, Thou bottomless abyss. 
. * . > . ° 
Jesu, to Thee my heart I bow. 
Thou Lamb of God, Thou Prince of Peace, 


. . > * * . 


My sow before Thee prostrate lier.” 


In the last ‘is astanza (the fourth) omitted 
from all later editions, and perhaps never re- 
printed from 1737 till now. It is rude and 
crude and characteristic of a half-baked Meth- 
odist. 
“I feel well that I love Thee, Lord; 

T exercise me in Thy Word ; 

Yet vile affections claim a part, 

And Thou hast only half my heart.” 
Of course, he would not say that a year Jater. 

A hymn vastly better than any of these, 
written in Savannah, in 1736, does not appear 
here. It is the noble rendering from Terstee- 
gen, ‘Thou hidden Love of God,’’ whose in- 
ward history I gave in THe INDEPENDENT for 
Jan. 13th, 1876. Idon’t wonder that he did 
not care to print it till he got back to England. 
It savored too strongly of Miss Sophy Causton 
and his doleful experience thereanent. The 
piece from Lange, ‘‘O God, thou bottomless 
abyss,” is partly ina different measure from 
later texts, and was so far rewritten the fol- 
lowing year. 

The volume closes with ‘‘ Eupolis’s Hymn 
to the Creator,” which John ascribed to his 
father. Of this poem he thought a good deal, 
and not without reason. It opens his volume 
of 1739; and, says Dr. Osborn, ‘“‘ when the 
Monthly Reviewers disparaged Methodist 
hymns, he transcribed fifty lines of it and sent 
them, with a remonstrance agaipst the criti- 
cism.’”? It is here in four parts of eight-line 
stanzas, of which in all there are thirteen. My 
friend writes : ‘‘ Numerous variations, and the 
text agrees with no other copy. There are 
many varying texts of this and itis not used 
as a hymn.”’ I can correct him there. Not 
across the water, very likely, and never has 
been; but we on this side have Yankee 
notions. A good deal of Eupolis’s or 
trimmed into even sevens, stands No, in 
“Plymouth Collection” (1855). That is the 
only case of its being used, I believe. 

Lawes Usrvesarr. 








Dr. Cartze, the president-elect, recently 
delivered his inaugural address before the 
Liverpool Microscopical Society. In some pre- 
liminary remarks, he criticised unfavorably the 
presumed universal diffusion of a single sub- 
stance of uniform composition which serves as 
the physical basis of life. What, at most, could 
be meant, unless evidence was to be disregard- 
ed, was “ protoplasms’’ (plural)—i. ¢., the 
substance special to each kind of organism on 
the presence of which its vital manifestations 
might depend, and not asingle protoplasm of 
undeviating composition, which lay at the root 
of all vital manifestations whatever. He drew 
aitention then to the influence exerted bya 
number of agents on vegetable cell develop- 
ment, and more especially of light and dark- 
ness, pointing out simple apparatus by which 
the action of rays of light of different refrangi- 
bilities could be studied—of oxygen, carbonic 
acid, fodine, and ether. He gave illustrations 
in growing seedlings of the retarding effect 
exercised on vegetable cell development of 
even very minute quantities of alcohol, one 
part in 400 often preventing development alto- 
gether, while a markedly retarding effect was 
produced by even one part in 3,200. He also 
drew attention to the strong inherent vitality 
of the vegetable embryo of even the more 
highly organized plants by the power which it 
possessed of surviving even severe mutilation, 
illustrating the fact by a number of actively 
growing seedlings reared from seeds which 
had been cut into various pieces and other- 
wise injured. A very interesting fact which 
seemed to be established was that light, either 
alone or in conjunction with moderate warmth, 
was not sufficient to develop cblorophyll in 
etiolated plants. Specimens of seedlings in 
jllustration of this proposition, which is con- 
trary to the generally conceived opinion, were 
exhibited. 


...-Exner, ina recent commuication to the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, claims to have 
shown that the thermo-electric action between 
antimony and bismuth is due to the action of 
the oxygen of the air upon the metals near the 
heated joint. A thermopile of these metals 
immersed in pure nitrogen becomes inopera- 
tive, according to him. He maintains, there- 
fore, that the so-called thermo-electric electro- 
motive-force is due simply to the electro- 
motive-force of gaseous contact, which is 
varied differently forthe two metals constitut- 
ing the joint by changes of temperature. The 
thermopile is, then, merely a modified gas. 
battery, and our theories of thermo-electricity 
must be profoundly modified. According to 
his view, a thermopile in vacuo should lose its 
activity. Young bas tested this by means of a 
vacuum-tube prepared for the purpose in Mr. 
Edison’s laboratory; the tube containing a 
thin piece of tron wire, joined at each end to 
platinum wires, which are sealed into the tube. 
During the exhaustion, which was carried 
as faras Mr. Edison’s pumps will go (certainly 
beyond one millionth), the wire was heated by 
an electric current to incandescence, in order to 
drive off any occluded gases. When the tube 
was tested, by throwing sunlight upon either 
of the joints,the gfher being kept in shade, 
the thermo-electric power of the fron and plati- 
nom joint was found to be wholly unimpaired. 
Evidently, it will not do to accept Exner’s 
conclusions hastily. He may be correct as to 
antimony and bismuth ; but the principle does 
not seem to hold of fron and platinum. On 
the other hand, Young’s experiment {s not ab- 
solutely decisive, since the residual gas, small 
in amount as it must have been, still contained 
oxygen, having essentially the same chemical 
constitution as before exhaustion. 


....The want of carefully conducted observ- 
ations and the assumption as undoubted of 
some which prove in time to be imperfect give 
great trouble to those who have to act on the 
best knowledge they can get, and this is particu- 
larly true of poisonous plants. It was noted in 
these columns a few years agothat an Edinburgh 
professor proved, by very carefully conducted 
experiments on himself, that the centuries of 
poisonous reputation connected with the ‘‘ Dar- 
nel’’ (Solium temulentum) was wholly without 
foundation. Now another supposed venomous 
plant (the “‘ Fool’s Parsley,’ or Zthusa Cynapi- 
um) has been proved, by Dr. Harley, of St. 
Thomas Hospital, London, to be perfectly 
barmless. By and by some one will turn up 
who will prove that Socrates was not poisoned 
by hemlock at all; but every now and then 
come facts which show that there are some 
terribly poisonous plants closely allied, at least, 
with those in question, and of this the recent 
case at York, Pennsylvania, is an illustration. 
Three boys found a root, which they thought 
to be ‘‘ Sweet Amaria,’’ and which, perhaps, is 
a local name for Osmorhiza, or the ‘‘ Sweet 
Cicely ’’ of other places. One boy, who spit it 
out, because it “tasted too much like a pars- 
nip,” was saved, though made sick even by the 
chewing. Of the others, one died in two hours 
and a quarter and the other in about three 
hours. The reference to the “ parsnip taste’ 
shows it must have been the root of an umbel- 
liferous plant. 








Srience. Binisterial Register, — 


BAPTIST. 

EDDY, eee, Wauseon, calied to Hamifl- 
ton, O. 

FOGG, M. M., Camden, accepts call to 
Schooley’s Mountain, N. J 

FREDERICK, G. H., Greenpoint, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Centralia, Il. 

HERRING, E. A., Peterboro, N. H., removes 
to Lawrence, Mass. 


HIRES, W. D., Frenchtown, N. J., resigns. 
HYATT, G. W., Boonville, Mo., resigns. 
ILSLEY, G. B., Lewiston, Me. 

JOHNSON, C. H., Colebrook, O., resigns. 
JONES, E. B., Ticonderoga, accepts call to 
Brewster’s, N. Y. 

KIGER, F., Mt. Moriah, W. Va., resigns. 
RICHARDSON, J. C., Antiquity, O., resigns. 


ROSE, J. C., of Rochester Theo. Sem., called 
to Kingsville, O. 


WILKINS, A. C., removes from Farmington to 
Marsballtown, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


COLEMAN, G. A., inst. at Corning, Ia. 

FORBES, 8. B., accepts call to Second ch. Rock- 
ville, Conn. 

FOSTER, R. B., Osborne City, Kan., resigns, 

GILL, Wr.14Mm, Mantorville, Minn., resigns. 

HANAFORD, H. A., called to Bedford, Mass 

HARRINGTON, M. O., accepts call to Hamil- 
ton, Mo. 

HAZARD, C. G., Hancock, N. Y., accepts call 
to Presbyterian ch. Brunswick, N. Y. 

— H. A., accepts call to Holbrook, 

ass. 


MILES, T. M., West Meriden, Conn., called to 
Ceutral ch. Lawrence, Mass. 

MIRICK, E. A., will supply at Portland, N. Y. 

PALMER, E. 8., Westhampton, Mass., resigns. 

POST, R. O., Presbyterian ch. Logansport, Ind., 
accepts call to First ch. Springfield, Ill. 

RICHARDSON, A. M., Linwood, accepts call 
to Tonganoxie, Kan. 

SAWYER, K. A., D.D., New Haven, Conn., 
called to Westminster ch. Toledo, O. 

SHERMAN, F. E., Stockton, Kan., resigns. 

TENNEY, L., Barre, Vt., resigns. 

TIBBETTS, D.D., ordained at Broughton, Hil. 

VALENTINE, F. A., accepts call to Paris, N. Y. 

WEST, P. B., Lamar, Mo., resigns. 

— Horacsg, Willimantic, Conn., re- 
signs. 

WISWALL, ALExanpgER, Benton, called to 
Norway, Me. 

LUTHERAN, 
FLECK, H. R., accepts call to New Kingston, 
enn. 

FUNKEY, W. J., Springfield, accepts call to 
Troy, O. 

GERBERDING, G. H., West View, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Fairview, O. 

HENDERSON, J. W., Mt. Morris, Ill., accepts 
call to Newry, Penn. 

— C., inst. in Holy Trinity, Chicago, 


KURN, D. A., Wapakoneta, 0., accepts call 
to Edinburgh, Ind. 

KUNKELMAN, M. L., removes from Alliance, 
O., to Mendon, Tl 

KUNTZ, J. J., Mulberry, Ind., resigns. 

LUWARS, W. H., Mohrsville, accepts call to 
Macungie, Penn. 

MANGES E., Shrewsbury, Penn., called to 
Manchester, Md. 

SILL, G., Manchester, Md., accepts call to 
Bellefontaine, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ACOMB, W. 8., Humboldt, Kan., resigns. 
BEACH, Cxarwes, died, recently, at Sykes- 
ville, . 


Fostoria, 

DASHIELL, A. H., D.D., died, March 18th, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 88. 

shy C. 8., accepts call to Liverpool, 


GOODLOE, W. O., Sharpsburg, Ky., accepts 
cal] to New Albany, Ind. 

GRIFFINS, W. E., Schenectady, declines call 
to Buffalo, N. Y. 

HAMILTON, J. F., removes from Columbus, 
to Browersville, O. 

HAYS, L. G., Springfield, Il., called to Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

HEBERTON, E. P., inet. in Kenderten ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

IRVIN, A. B., removes froth Sterling to Bea- 
trice, Neb. 

MAYERS, H. L., called to Kittanning, Penn. 

McINTOSH, J. 8., inst. in Second ch., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

OGGEL, E. C., Kankakee, called to Westmin 
ster ch., Chicago, Ill. 

ROBERTS, W. Darton, inst. in Temple ch, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

SKILLMAN, Wiis B., ord. and inst. in 
Tabor ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

VOORHEES, H. G., of Reformed Ch., ca led 
to Manokin, Md. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
eagene*. Freperic J., ord. priest at Albany, 


COOKS8ON, Fexwick M., becomes rector at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


HUBBS, Jonn B., ord. priest at Albany, N. Y. 


KEITH, Onmes B., removes to Allentown, 
Penn. 


a, Anrnun W., ord. deacon at Exeter, 





ROSEVELT, Suzrw becomes rector 
Mishawaka, = 2 


ee 


BOAL, J. Ws Allenwood, Penn., called to. 
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The SFunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 10th. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN.—Loxe x, 25—37. 


Nores.—"'A certain lawyer.",—Not a master 
of civil law, as we use the word; but of the 
law of Moses—a theologian.- “* Tempted 
him.”"—The word is not used in a bad sense; 
but as equivalent to tested, tried. * Master." 
—Teacher. Jesus had assumed the work of a 
teacher, ‘* What shall I do?””"—A very sens- 
ible question ; but, evidently, asked as a test, 
to see what Christ would answer, and not for 
instruction. ‘* Inherit.". — Becure posses- 
sion of.———‘‘The law.’’—The five books of 
Moses. Thou shalt love the Lord."—Deut. 
vi, 5and xi, 18. These passages were written 

* on the phylacteries of the Jews, and the Jews 
were required to repeat them every morning 
and every evening. “ Thy neighbor as thy- 
self." —Lev. xix, 18. The passages are not put 
together in the Old Testament. “This do.” 
—Implying that he had not done it. 
“ Thou shalt live.”"—In the eternal life he had 
just asked about.- ** Willing to justify him- 
self.!’—By intimating that, if the word neighbor 
ta not to be used too generally, he had kept 
the command.——“ From Jerusalem to Jericho.” 
—Seventeen miles east, in the edge of the 
Jordan Valley. ** Fell among thieves."—The 
wild road was infested with robbers. ‘A 
Levite."—Who belonged to the same sacred 
tribe as the priests and was employed, like a 
sexton, about the temple.——--‘‘Samaritan.""— 
One of whom not much was expected. 
‘Oi and wine.”’—The of) is mollifying, and the 
wine, being somewhat alcoholic, was purify- 
ing “Two pence.’—About thirty centa. 
The coin is the denarius. —"* Which 
was neighhor ?"’—Which loved him as a neigh- 
bor and obeyed the law. ‘“* He that showed 
merey.”’—The lawyer did not say the Samari- 
tan, because of bis dislike to Samaritans 
** Do likewise."’—This is the whole moral and 
instruction, and nothing further is taught, 
except the lesson of self-sacrificing love for all. 

Instruction.—There is no other question so 
practical as that asked -by the lawyer. There 
are other higher questions—as, What is right 
and duty ?—but, practically, we all want to be 
saved, to get to Heaven, and we must all ask 
this question. 

We shall not be saved unless we do some- 
thing. It will not come of itself. Doing noth- 
ing is destruction. 

If you want to know what to do to be saved, 















































read the Scriptures, They will tell you. How 
readest thou ? 
The lawyer gave a royal answer. Jesus 


Christ himself could not have given a better 
answer than that. That is the whole duty of 
man. Itisthe golden rule. It is the loftiest 
rule conceivable. We should all hold this 
role very dear and always try to obey it. 

The chief emphasis is put on the first half 
of the rule. One reason is that, if one loves 
his God with all his heart, this really includes 
his neighbor. Another is that God is so much 
loftier than apy man and deserves love the 
most. 

The man who keeps this rule perfectly will 
surely be saved; but who does? If no one 
does, who will be saved’? The fact is that this 
rule will never save anybody, because all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God. 

Yet, in God’s goodness, if we love him heart- 
fly, he will save us, notwithstanding our sina. 
God only asks love, consecration, repentance, 
and trust as the condition of salvation. 

It is not a good spirit to be always excusing 
and justifying one’s self. When Jesus inti- 
mated that the lawyer had not kept all this law, 
he began to justify himself. A true Christian 
will not excuse himself, but will instantly and 
fully confess his sins and try to be just as 
good and kind as he can. 

There are some people, who pretend to be 
good and religious, of whom we have a right to 
expect a good deal. Their position requires it. 
It is most unfortunate when they fail, like this 
priest and this Levite. 

Itis a beautiful Christian business to care for 
the poor and suffering. Inthe last day Jesus 
will commend those to whom he can say: “J 
was sick, and ye visited me.” 

There are some people, who make no preten- 
gion to religion, who stand a great deal better 
chance before God than some churchmembers. 
A kind-hearted, merciful infidel stands a better 
chance than a cruel, hard-hearted professor of 
religion. 

It is not so much zeal in religious duties as 
it is hearty faithfulness in the common duties 
and the humanities of life that God is pleased 
with. 


The Good Samaritan has passed into a proverb; 
but the best example of it that ever lived was 


Jesus Christ himself. He went about doing 
good. He came to seek and save the lost. In 
his earnestness to help the poor and suffering 
and those ruined by sin, he lost his own life. 

“Go thou and do likewise.” Love your 
neighbor; and don’t be too particular as to 
who is sour pveighbor. 
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School and College. 


A NEw department is to be instituted at the 
University of Pennsylvania, under the title of 
the School of Finance and Economy. It is to 
be endowed with $150,000 by Mr. Joseph 
Wharton and will bear bis name. The cur- 
riculam is to embrace not only practical book- 
keeping and accounts, but the principles and 
proper subjects of taxation ; the income and ex- 
penditures of governments of all kinds, keeping 
the outgo within the income; the nature and 
purposes of banking and currency ; the nature 
of real money and its functions ; the relations 
of trade, foreign and domestic; the functions 
of tariffs, whether for revenue or protection ; 
official duties and morals in respect of duty in 
the handling of public moneys; the damaging 
effects of “‘ repudiation ” of public obligations; 
the bad effects of running improvidently into 
debt; elementary and mercantile laws and 
custome ; industry, commerce, and transporta- 
tion, and in these matters the relations and 
duties of common carriers to the public ; and 
other kindred branches. 





...-The trustees of Western Reserve College 
have finally decided to remove that institution 
to Cleveland, O., accepting Mr. Amasa Stone’s 
offer of $500,000 and the subscription list by 
the citizens of Cleveland of $119,400. A beau- 
tiful plot of forty acres on Euclid Avenue has 
been selected as the site of the University. 
The Case School of Applied Science, which 
has an endowment of $1,250,000, is to be a part 
of the institution; and this sum, with Mr. 
Stone’s $500,000 and the Western Reserve Col- 
lege endowment fund of $200,000, will give the 
vew University an aggregate of $2,000,000. 
The College and the Case School, though real- 
ly united, will be practically conducted as two 
schools, each having its own trustees and rules, 
Both, however, will be under the control of a 
board of regents. They will use the same li- 
brary, apparatus, and lecture-halls. 


....Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, has ap- 
pointed the Rev. Elnathan E. Higbee, D.D., as 
superintendent of public schools, to succeed 
Dr. Wickersham, who declined a reappoint- 
ment. Some weeks ago the position was of- 
fered to President Cattell, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, who, after mature consideration, declined 
it, deeming it his duty to remain at the head 
of the institution, which owes the greater part 
of its prosperity to his successful management. 
Dr. Higbee graduated at the University of 
Vermont, in 1849, and has been president of 
Mercersburgh College since 1867. His ap- 
pointment to the important position offered 
him by Gov. Hoyt gives universal satisfaction 
throughout the state. 


....Up to 1870 there was no provision for 
common-school education in England; but now 
both in England and Scotland, parents are re- 
quired by law to provide elementary education 
for their children between the years of five and 
thirteen. In 1879 there were 10,111 prosecu- 
tions in London for not sending children to 
school according to law, 5,648 in Liverpool, 
and 2,556 in Birmingham, and the law is felt 
to be a valuable assistance. 


....The year 1881 completes fhe century 
since the publication of the philosopher 
Kant’s “ Kritik,’’ and Profe John W. Mears, of 
Hamilton College, is advocating a centennial 
celebration of the event. The project is one 
which it fs claimed will give an impulse to 
higher philosophical studies and bear fruit in 
a number of interesting discussions and essays, 


. .-The 9th University Circular, published 
by the trustees of the Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity, is devoted to biology. There are nine in- 


structors in this branch of science and twelve 
Fellows, Twenty-nine graduates from other 
institutions are taking this course, aside from 


a number of rracticing physicians. 


.... Wabash College, at Crawfordsville, Indi- 
ana, will open on July 6th fora term of six 
weeks. This undertaking is denominated as a 
Summer School of Science and Language and 
the course is open to adults of both sexes. It 
is under the charge of Prof. H. R. Thomson, 
J. M. Coulter, and H. 8. Kritz. 


....Measures have been taken at Detroit to 
recure a non-partisan school-board. A com. 
mittee has been appointed to select a good 
ticket for election, which shall contain the 
names of an equal number of men belonging 
to both political parties. 


.... The University of Virginia has raised all 
but $6,000 of the sum necessary to secure the 
MeCormick telescope, and the observatory of- 
fered by Mr. Vanderbilt. To mect the condi- 
tions of the gift, this $6,000 must be raised by 
April Ist. 

.... Edison, the electrician and inventor, has 
been elected professor of dynamic electricity at 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 


...-More than five per cent. of the revenue 


of Greece is expended for educational pur- 
poses. 








Pebbles. 


A sTRoxe of lightning generally spares 
the rod and spoils the house. 





.... The wages of Sinis Death, and the won- 
der is that Sin doesn’t strike for higher wages. 


....Generally the office-seeker whe gets 
nothing gets what is good for him and exactly 
what he is good for. 


... To avoid being cheated In a horse trade, 
be sure that your horse is absolntely worth less. 
This simple rule never fails. 


....Brigham Young acquired the title of gen 
eral from having been called ‘‘ Briggy, dear,” 
so often by his numerous wives. 


....The man who has half an hour to spare 
generally dropsin and occupies a half hour 
that belongs to some other man. 


...-An Illinois schoolmistress declined to 
marry her lover because she wanted to elope 
and had no parents to elope from. 


...-A medical student says that he has never 
been able to discover the bone of contention, and 
desires to know if ft is not near the jawhone. 


...Newa comes that the late rains have 
seriously affected the maccaroni crop this 
year, so that it will be impossible to mow it 
before April. 

....- You can tella merciful farmer as soon 
as ‘he stops his team at a post. He takes 
the blanket off of his wife’s lap and spreads it 
over the poor horses. 


....A conscientious grocer displayed the sign : 
“ A large variety of ? ? ? ? constantly on hand.”’ 
Inquiry revealed the advertised article to be 
“fresh home-made” mince-meat. 


. .- The Louisville Courier-Journal heads its 
account of the Czar’s murder ‘A Crime.” 
That’s to let Louisville folks know that it 
wasn’t merely a good-natured practical joke. 


....While the procession was moving up 
Forth Avenue, on St. Patrick’s Day, a man 
rolled out a barrel of ashes, and all the mar- 
o- horses in that vicinity came to a stand- 
still. 

..New York shop-girls carry books with 
them to and from their places of business, to 
give pedestrians the idea that they are scbool- 
girls; but the trick deceives no one. They be- 
have too well. 


....Small as may appear the resources of 
topography, they can nevertheless lay claim 
to the following “ graphic” attempt at portrait 
painting—expressive of : 

- ! 


~ 





~" . 
Merriment. Taciturnity. Indifference. Astonishment. 
...- UMBRELLA FLIRTATION. 


To place your umbrella in a rack indicates 
that itis about to change owners. 

To openit quickly in the street means that 
somebody's eye is going to be put out. 

To shut it, that a hat or two is to be knocked 
off. 

An umbrella carried over the woman the 
man getting nothing but the drippings of the 
rain, signifies courtship. ‘ 

When the man has the umbrella and the 
woman the drippings, it indicates marriage. 

To swing your umbrella over your head 
signifies ‘‘I am making a nuisance of my- 
self.” 

Totrafl your umbrella along the sidewalk 
means that the man behind you is thirsting for 
your blood. 

To carry it at right angles under your arm 
signifies that an eye is to be lost by the man 
who follows you. 

To wipe your face with it means “I have no 
handkerchief. This is a severe wipe.”’ 

To put acotton umbrella by the side of a 
nice silk one signifies ‘‘Excbange is no 
robbery.”’ 

To purchase an umbrella means “I am not 
emart, but honest.” 

To lend and umbrella indicates 
fool.”’ 

To return an umbrella means— Never mind 
what it means. Nobody ever does that. 

To turn an umbrella ina gust of wind pre- 
sages profanity. 

To suck the handle of your umbrella means 
“T am not weaned.” 

To carry your umbrella in a case signifies 
that it is a shabby one. 

To punch an umbrella into another's ribs 
means ‘I hope I don’t bore you.” 

To press an umbrella on a friend, saying 
“Oh! dotake it. I much rather you would 
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than not,”’ signifies that you are lying. 

To give a friend half of your umbrella means 
that both of you will get wet. 

To look at a silk umbrella earnestly means 
“*T long for an acquaintance with you.” 

To carry an umbrella from home in the 
morning means “It will clear off.” 





Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
lishera for all volumes received. The interests or 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


MADAME DE STAEL.* 


Tue publication of Dr. Abel Stevens’s 
Life of Madame de Staél comes at a happy 
moment, when such a book is wanted to 
follow the memoirs of Madame de Remusat 
and those of Prince Metternich. It is hard 
to see how so brilliant a woman, whose fame 
to the moment of death filled Europe and 
who left. behind her two such monuments 
as ‘‘ Corinne” and ‘‘ L’Allemagne,” should 
have remained so long without an adequate 
biography in any language. 

This neglect is explained in a measure by 
party animosity in France, and the rest is 
due to the raillery of wits who were tempt- 
ed, by her personal weaknesses—visiting on 
her, perhaps, in this matter some of the sins 
of her father—to put her out of good bio- 
graphic form by a merciless fire of dispar- 
aging anecdote; but, while no French Uit- 
terateur has ventured to attempt the biog- 
raphy which the interest of history and of 
public morality required, the materials for 
such a work have been rapidly accumulat- 
ing, and to such an extent that Dr. Stevens 
found a great mass of new material (nine- 
tenths of all, he says) made ready for him 
by such publications as the correspondence 
and other souvenirs of Madame Récamier 
and of M. Sismondi. The memoirs of 
Madame Remusit and of Prince Metternich, 
though too late for the author, are not too 
late to advise the public of the importance 
of what he has done. 

Dr. Stevens writes in full and eloquent 
sympathy with his heroine, quoting from 
Macanlay, that she was the ‘‘ greatest wo- 
man of her times”; from Byron, that she 
was the ‘‘greatest woman in literature”; 
from Schiller, that she was the ‘‘ most cul- 
tivated and spirituelle of women”; to all of 
which he adds, out of his own conviction, 
‘*a superb genius and a loving and most 
lovable soul.” 

One glance at the vigorous and somewhat 
bourgeoisie personality of Madame de Statl 
is enough to show that her life could not be 
confined in the limits of private biography. 
It connects on all sides with public charac. 
ters and public events. There is much the 
same comprehension of all the talents and 
all the representations in her entourage as 
in that of statesmen and princes. Sooner 
or later, pretty much all Europe found itself 
in her salons. 

She was twenty-three years old when the 
States-General met, in May, 1789. She had 
already anticipated this event with patriotic 
enthusiasm, and in her book on ‘‘ Rousseau” 
had invoked his great spirit to witness the 
coming spectacle. Dr. Stevens omits noth- 
ing which is important from the story of 
her growth and training up to this point. 
He gives the brief history of her mother, 
the daughter of a Swiss pastor, and traces 
M. Neckar’s line back to his Prussian ances- 
tor. It is, indeed, no mean picture we have 
in these pages of the best there was of 
France at that time, of the France that made 
what was good in the Revolution, and only 
failed to prevent its lapse into the Terror, 
and consequent Cesarism, because it 
could not persuade the two higher es- 
tates into sympathetic co-operation with 
the Tiers Etat of the States-General. 
This early sympathy with freedom was 
never abandoned by Madame de Staél. 
It subsequently complicated her position 
very much. It became more and more 
difficult to discriminate between what she 
loved and what she abhorred in France. 
We see her in these pages torn by conflict 
ing emotions. French to the core, yet hat 
ing what France was doing, believing in 
1789 and the Revolution, and yet unable to 
follow in their path. All this expresses 
itself in her prayer on the eve of the battle 
of Leipsic: ‘‘May we conquer, but Napo 
leon be killed.” 

The official position of her husband as 
the diplomatic representative of Sweden 


*Mapame De STaEL. A Study of Her Life ané 
Times, the First Revolution, and the First Empire 
By ABEL Stevens, LL. D. Two vols., 12vo, pp. 307, DP 
873. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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Paris, where she used her opportunities to 
’ gave more than a few from a cruel fate. 
Her merciful activity brought her into sus- 
picion, and the mathematician, Legendre, 
denounced her to the Assembly, in the 
presence of her husband, who sat powerless 
in his loge. Fortunately, Barras defended 
her. 

As to Napoleon, Madame De Statl’s opin- 
jon was well enough known before; but 
Dr. Stevens has the advantage of the last 
word. Moreover, the new witnesses are in 
his favor, and may now be said to tell the 
same story. It will probably never be pos- 
sible to re-establish the Emperor in the re- 
spect of the world. In these pages his 
pursuit of Madame De Statl appears more 
ignoble than ever. At first she had good 
hopes of him; but it is a remarkable in- 
dication of ler acute feminine apprehen- 
sions and an example of akind to give some 
color of reasonableness to the ancient Ger- 
man notion that women have a prophetic 
soul that, before Napoleon came back from 
the Italian campaign, she asked Augereau if 
he did not think of assuming the royal 
character. Her treatment of Napoleon was 
considerate. Indeed, the claim of her 
father on the French treasury might well 
make her cautious; but there were bounda- 
ries beyond which self-respect did not per- 
mit her to go. She could be silent and ab- 
stain from censures; but she would not 
commit herself to active praise. 

The picture given of Coppet and the life 
there is charming, indeed. The chojce 
spirits of Europe delighted to gather there; 
and they came neither to pay court to a 
sovereign nor to seek anything for them- 
selves, but drawn by love or admiration. 
When the Napoleonic ire became too threat- 
ening, Madame de Statl resolved on flight 
to Russia, where she arrived just in advance 
of the Grand Army. Next we see her in 
Sweden, whence she continues her flight 
to ‘London. Everywhere her reception is 
the same. At London she was, perhaps, 
more stifled and oppressed with the crowds 
who demanded to see her. Lord Byron 
praises her in one line and scores her in the 
next. Too generous to deny ber genius, he 
likes her none the better for it. At Wei- 
mar and Berlin it is the same. Goethe and 
Schiller sing her praises; Goethe in more 
measured terms. Schlegel goes with her as 
tutor in her family. Old Fichte yields like 
a child to ber mandate, and attempts to 
expound in fifteen minutes the vital 
fruit of his philosophy. Great as her charm 
was for men, it was no less for women. 
Her dearest friend was the peerless Madame 
Récamier, and perhaps nothing better can 
be said of her than that her own sex do not 
seem to have been jealous of her. Trained 
asa Protestant, she remained such to the 
end. Inall the varying circumstances of 
her life she remained true to her convic- 
tions, and neither betrayed others nor her- 
self. She was strangely the victim of her 
emotions. Opposite emotions and passions 
seemed ever to mingle in her experience 
and modify each other. First one ruled 
her, and then the other. Her love for 
her father amounted to a grand passion, 
and his death well nigh destroyed her own 
life. With all her wit and sensibility, she 
seems to have lacked some of the elements 
of humor. Her weakness on this side ex- 
posed her to infinite raillery. With all her 
spirituelle endowment, there must have been 
mingled some bourgeoisie earthiness and 
matter-of-fact practicalness. It is this 
which makes the point of the witticism at- 
tributed to Tallyrand, who, when asked 
what he would do if he should see Madame 
Récamier drowning, replied ‘‘ Leap in and 
die with her”; and, when asked what he 
would do if it were Madame De Stat, re- 
plied: ‘‘Oh! Madame De Statl. She ean 
swim.” Yet her wit was brilliant and 
often caustic. Napoleon rather feared to 
encounter it, as well he might, for, know- 
ing his offensive ways with the ladies of his 
court, she had prepared herself with a rep- 
ertory of sharp replies to meet all emergen- 
cies; but the great soldier stood cautiously 
on his guard, for once, and denied her the 
chance. Her vivacity was unfailing; and 
as to her conversational powers, they were 
both engaging and overwhelming. We 
must add that these volumes are handsomely 
printed in round, open type, on good paper, 
and inconvenient form. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Miss Frances Power Cobbe places on the title- 
page of her lectures on The Duties of Women 
(Boston, Geo. H. Ellis, 1881), is a neat epitome 
of the principle that has guided her through 
all the complexities and contradictions of the 
discussion. Whatever comes of it,a woman she 
is, and accepts it as the fundamental postulate 
of her position that she must be true to this 
fact and “‘ keep her own color.”’ It is a great 
merit of these lectures that this very evident 
and common-sense view remains throughout 
planted like arock inthe mid-stream of the 
discussion, and that the author bravely and 
truly leaves it there, without regard to the con- 
fusion it works in some parts of her argument. 
Above all the functions of her sex she places 
that of motherhood, and observes: ‘‘ She serves 
the community in the very best and highest 
way it is possible to do by giving birth to 
healthy children, whose physical strength has 
not been defrauded, and to whose moral and 
mental nurture she can give the whole of her 
thoughts. This is her function, public and 
private at once—the profession which she has 
adopted. No higher can be found; and, in my 
judgment, it is a misfortune to all concerned, 
when a woman, under such circumstances, is 
either driven by poverty or lured’ by any 
generous ambition to add to that great ‘ Pro- 
fession of a Matron’ any other systematic work, 
either as a bread-winner to the family or as a 
philanthropist or a politician.” The wide con- 
sequences of this principle are not declined 
by the author, who evidently feels their re- 
straining influence on her theory. This is the 
fundamental question of sex, which cannot be 
eliminated from the discussion. Miss Cobbe 
proclaims at the outset her agreement with the 
intutional school and takes her position on the 
ground of theistic ethics. For once in her life, 
she remarks, she finds herself agreeing with 
the Westminster Catechism in the definition 
that ‘‘the chief end of man. is to glorify God 
and to enjoy him forever.’? We are glad that 
we are able to agree with the author in more 
than one point. In the analysis and distribu- 
tion of virtues there might be improvement. 
Questions of practical casuistry are raised, and 
left without being followed up to a satisfac- 
tory solution. Considerable allowance is to 
be made, in reading the book, forthe differences 
between the legal position of women in this 
country and in England. The provisions of the 
American jurisprudence cuts out the ground 
from many of the positions taken in these 
chapters. The tendency of American legisla- 
tion is to accumulate property in the sole and 
separate ownership of women, and the least of 
all our dangers at the present moment fs the de- 
pression of women by the failure to assert their 
just rights. We are more concerned as to the re- 
sponsibilities that attend the rights. In speak- 
ing of these, Miss Cobbe goes tothe point. She 
asserts the validity of the natural relations as 
the ground of obligation, and, among other 
points not often made nowadays outside the 
Sunday-school literature, lays down the law 
with luminous vigor and a Confucian piety on 
the duties of the child to the parent. If she 
were addressing an American audience, the 
tenor of her way would have led, we are con- 
fident, into some yet stronger talk on the grow- 
ing responsibilities of woman’s ever-expanding 
rights. As an English woman, she has a good 
word to say for that foundation of civic char- 
acter, dear to every Briton—tbe home; and 
does not mind that what she has to say bears 
hard on the pet of so many reformers, co-oper- 
ative housekeeping. It is not, however, the 
co-operative that she has in mind so much as 
the boarding-house way of living. God speed 
her battle! We do not see on what ground 
she assumes with such easy confidence that 
the admission of women to the ballot would 
purify polities; especiaHy when want of 
courage and independence are the serious 
faults she most frequently charges on her sis- 
ters. Nor is there any ground for viewing the 
ballot as a natural or personal right. It isa 
political right, created by positive enact- 
ment, vested in certain persons by positive 
law, on grounds of political prudence. 
When the interests of society are shown 
to require that women should receive 
it, positive enactments will confer it. 
Miss Cobbe draws an amusing picture of the 
difference between the frank mendacity of a 
French woman and the ehuffling deception of 
her English sister. Both will go to A (some 
place which their husbands forbid them to 
visit). The French woman goes, and simply 
tells her husband she bas not been there. The 
English woman goes to A ; but she also goes to 
B, for the express purpose of being able to 
tell her husband, when she goes home, that she 
went to B. Miss Cobbe writes well on that 
hollow style of life which permits many a lady 
of fashion to have on her visiting-list five 
hundred names, and among them all not one 
friend. As to women’s relation to profession- 
al life, our author says little, and that little in- 
dicates her belief that, outside of the domestic” 


circle, she is more at home in pbilanth 
activity of some kind. A more careful 











not married and fot likely to be, but who are 
dependent, are to live, remains a desideratum. 
The numbers who are already “‘ bread-winners”’ 
is very great and becoming greater. We wish 
Miss Cobbe had given more attention to the 
question how they are to defend themselves 
and remain “true to their color.’? Nor has she 
discussed the question whatis to become of 
women’s privileges, when their last right is de- 
fined and made sure by law. 


...-It is no easy task to write a good histor- 
ical novel. Either the story sinks oppressed 
under the load of learning or the romantic 
interest files away with historic fidelity. We 
are not quite sure that the historical novel 
which avoids both these difficulties was ever 
written, unless it is ‘‘Esmond.”” We have a 
general distrust of the romantic form as suk- 
ed to convey historic information. When it is 
resorted to as a means of popularizing knowl- 
edge, objections rise more numerous and geri- 
ous than ever. These remarks apply to the 
Wards of Plotinus, a novel by Mrs. John Hunt, 
in the Messrs. Harper’s ‘Franklin Square 
Library.”’ It is a historic romance of the class 
of “‘ Ber-Hur,”’ or Professor Ebers’s ‘‘ Uarda,”’ 
and has good precedent to quote in “ Becker's 
Gallus,” ‘‘ Hypatia,’’ the “ Last Days of, Pom- 
peii,”? and many others. There is much to 
commend in it. The philosophy of Ploti- 
nus has been studied carefully and its 
connection with Ammonius Saccas. The 
position of this philosopher at Rome, 
the general confidence reposed in him, 
and disposition to consult him on all 
matters are well described. The book goes on 
the old theory that Plotinus laid a bridge over 
the gulf between Platonism and Christianity, 
on which his pupils crossed over. The 
“Wards of Plotinus’’ became Christians, and 
hence the book gets its title. The philoso- 
pher’s sympathy with Christianity and prob- 
able acquaintance with it is exaggerated. We 
do not know that he ever saw any “‘ sacred 
roll’? of the Christians, or knew anything of 
them except through the gnostic writings. 
The statements made on this point rest on a 
modern review of his philosophy, and of what 
is involved in it, rather than on known facts. 
The most distinct fact we have with regard to 
the tendencies of this school fs that it pro- 
duced the flerce antagonism of Porphyry. 
There is too much mixing of modern light 
into the statement of the philosophic opinion 
of the second’ and third centuries. One 
would suppose that Plotinus had already 
become acquainted with the “ philosophy 
of the conditioned” or of ‘the unknown.” 
There is considerable confusion of the 
Sophic, the Stoic, and the Epicurean. The 
revelry at the house of Bromius, introduced as 
an ordinary affair, that might occur at the table 
of any rich patrician Sophist, has for its basis 
a satire of Petronius. What he gave asa picture 
of Roman vulgarity is here introduced as char- 
acteristic of Roman refinement. The ‘good 
Doctor Paulinus” is historie only in name. 
There certainly is much anachronism in the 
developed theology of Bishop Fabian, and of 
all the other Christians, down to Lela the 
dancing-girl. The honesty and personal integ- 
rity of the Emperor Decius, even in his per- 
secutions, is well vindicated. Plotinus did not 
say, in view of death, ‘‘that he was going to 
unite the divive in him with the divine in the 
universe"; but ‘' with God, who ts all in all." 
The difference of meaning between these two 
sayings andof philosophic position which they 
imply is a fair sample of the discoloration 
which affects the historic accuracy of the 
whole book. Asa story, it presents no original 
positions, but reminds us of a certain school 
of modern painters, who, finding their imagina- 
tion defective, filled their canvas with the 
novelties of oriental millinery. 


....A certain gentleman is said to have de- 
clined to pay his addresses to a young lady on 
the ground that her name was “‘Love.’’ No 
doubt, he made a mistake ; and we are, proba- 
bly, as much out of the way in the prejudice 
we have to the super-sanctifled, pietistic titles 
under which some very good books are con- 
demned to struggle up into notice. A Summer 
at Peace Cottage; or, Talks about Home-Life, by 
8. W. Pratt (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), has a 
flavor of sentimental quietism in it which be- 
gins in the title and runs through the book in 
about the same proportion; but it is-substan- 
tially a good book, with no weakly view of home 
and home discipline in it, notwithstanding. 
‘Aunt Lucilla”? opens her home to her two 
married nieces, with their one child apiece, and 
this book is the conversation they bad, as they 
sat together, talking over the questions of home 
and duty. The aunt is a fountain of mellow 
wisdom, of the kind that a good and gentle 
woman of sense, piety, sympathetic nature, and 
much experience might acquire. She talks 
about parentage, marriage, childhood, author- 
ity of parents, obedience, habits, training of 
children, religious influences, and everything 
required iu the ideal Christian home. Life does 
not always move on such precise lines as are 
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laid down in this book. It may prove too free 
a force to work itself out in the modish way. 
“ Aunt Lucilla,” however, is possessed of a 
sound and happy philosophy, or mixture of all 
philosophies, which every mother in the land 
might wellshare with her. With all her gentle- 
ness and quietism and innocence of analytic 
methods, she has ber eye on atheory of life that 
is surer than any other to make boys into men 
and girls into women. 


.... There aretwo methodsof treating bib- 
lical questions which ought to command re- 
spect. One is to ignore wholly the so-called 
scientific or intellectual relations of these ques- 
tions, and treat them with a simple faith, as ly- 
ing wholly inside the world of spiritual life and 
experience. Rationalistic criticism has noth- 
ing to say against such a position. It lies wkh- 
in a circle which it cannot break through and 
stands on ground which {ft will not be able to 
shake. The other method is to accept the re- 
sults of science boldly, with an open, honest, 
fearless mind, and let the truth land the author 
where it will, Dr. Cunningham Geike 
takes this last position in Hours with the Bible; 
o”, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discov- 
ery and Knowledge, from Creation to the Patri- 
archs. (New York: James Pott.) Dr. Geike 
bas taken a high view of the amount of knowl- 
edge required for such a work, and shows in 
every page an easy familiarity with it. He is 
devout andcandid. His faith is not half-heart- 
ed, nor is it an attenuated remainder. He is 
no mariner stript of half his goods and wrecked 
on a rock, where he fights hard for the little 
that is left to him. He does not regard scien- 
tific inquiry as an enemy, to whom nothing is 
to be yielded which can by hard fighting be re- 
tained. He is on good terms with rational 
inquiry and ready for light from any quarter. 
He has, also, a just respect for established 

pinions and stands fast and firm in the honest 
courage of his own convictions. Very proper- 
ly, he refuses to yield his ground easily. The 
questions discussed in his twenty-four chapters 
are precisely those around which the rational- 
istic discussfons of biblical topics is hottest. 
We have great confidence that the book is des- 
tined to help the faith of mang. 


.e-eMiss Yonge’s authorship of Love and 
Life. An Old Story in Highteenth Century Cos- 
tume (Macmillan & Co.), ie a guaranty that it is 
a good, pure book, not lacking in interest. 
There is much sprightly talk in it, flavored 
with old-time quaint simplicity and high-bred 
courtesy. There are fine little pictures and 
pleces of good work in genre. Where¥ér the 
story runs and into whatever complications, 
mysteries, or complexities, the atmosphere re- 
mains pure around the reader. It is no severe 
criticism to say that the story does not equal 
the “‘ Heir of Redcliffe." A more serious de- 
fect is the ready resort to sensational material, 
This prodigal use of such resources is made 
necessary by the fact that the story possesses 
only a superficial ingenuity, and, failing to 
strike deeply enough into the springs of life 
to sustain the reader’s interest, is forced in 
self-defense to fall back on commonplace ma- 
terial, such as drugged ladies rescued at the 
last moment, or old documents discovered in 
the wall ina rat-hunt. The veiled marriage is 
not plausible enough to fill its place and carry 
the story on with a decently satisfactory hy- 
pothesis. It is open to the graver charge that 
{t pute the principal characters, whose good 
sense and honor are vital to the plot, in a 
position which reflects a bad light on the very 
qualities which are required to carry them 
through with applause. 


...-Mr. Richard Grant White pute the mat- 
ter of the international copyright in a very 
clear way in his little treatise, 77ie American 
View of the Copyright Question, reprinted with a 
particularly caustic postscript (George Rout- 
ledge & Sons). Mr. White traverses both the 
commercial and the ethical ground of this 
question. He states clearly the inequalities of 
operation and benefit that Iie against our 
granting aliens a free copyright, and puts the 
matter on the high ground of honor and of 
right, where alone he could be satisfled that it 
should rest. A Graduating System for 
Country Schools, by Alexander L. Wade, with an 
introduction by Rev. J. R. Thompson, presi- 
dent of West Virginia University (Boston: N. 
E. Publishing Co.), suggests a somewhat novel 
idea in school management, which may not be 
without value—at least, in country schools and 
in new districts. It is that all reference to 
uniform standards be discarded, and the schol- 
ars work simply with the view of obtaining a 








certificate at the end that they have gone 


through a course of study in certain branches 
prescribed by law. The book is expanded be- 
yond all reason, runs off into needless di- 
gressions, and consumes more time in talking 
about the subject than in defining it. We are 
inclined to bespeak consideration for the 
author’s suggestion. 


..--It is amusing and instructive to read the 
National Temperance Society’s reply te Dr. 
Howard Crosby, entitled Maderation vs, Total 
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Abstinence, It includes, first, Dr. Crosby’s 
Boston Address ; then areview by ex-President 
Hopkins; then the two replies of Wendell 
Phillips and Mrs. J. E. Foster; then two arti- 
eles from Tux Inperenvent, by Dr. Cuyler 
and Ezra M. Hunt, M. D.; then Dr. Gordon’s 
“Open Letter”; followed by ‘‘Comments of 
the Press” and “‘The Voice of Science,” or 
quotations from physicians; and “ The Voice 
of Scripture,”’ or quotations from such writers 
as can be found who declare or seem to declare 
that the Bible recognizes a non-alcoholic wine, 
Everybody knows what Dr. Crosby’s lecture is. 
President Hopkine’s review is in the best 
spirit and replies admirably to whatever in Dr. 
Crosby’s lecture needs reply, and makes no 
fight against Dr. Crosby’s just criticisms of 
fanaticism. Wendell Phillips’s reply our read- 
ers have already seen. It is much less judi- 
cious, The portion called ‘The Voice of 
Reripture ” is of such a character as perfectly 
to justify the charge of Dr. Crosby that the 
Society circulates false Scriptures. 


----Ata time when so much fs said of the 
approximation of orlental religions to Chris- 
tianity and the substantial identity of their 
ethical position it is a real service to truth 
which Professor Legge, of Oxford, renders in 
publishing The Religions of China, Confucian- 
tsm and Tdoism Described and Compared with 
Christianity. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The 
book is fair on all sides and even judicial. 
It gives an admirable and animating survey of 
the higher range of Chinese thought and re- 
ligious belief. It traces the intermingling of 
Taoism, and in definite analytic treatment 
points out the differences between these sys- 
tema at the best and Christianity. Dr. 
Martin, president of Tungwen College, Peking, 
has a very different end in view in The Chinese; 
Their Education, Philosophy, and Letters. (Harp- 
er & Bros.) The book is composed largely 
of essays, published at various times and in 
different journals, They have a certain unity 
in treating of the education, philosophy, and 
letters of the Chinese, and are valuable as a 
contribution to a better understanding of that 
people. They are published ata time when 
misunderstanding is likely to cost us dear, and 
both check ourcommerce abroad and our de- 
velopment at home. 





.. The great enccess of Col. Forney’s first 
volume of Anecdotes of Public Men has encour- 
aged him to publish a second (Harper & Bros.). 
There is a good deal of hardy courage in the 
brief biggraphical account of himself and his 
political mutations, appended to the author’s 
name on the title-page. Had he added a few 
words more, to complete the history, it would 
have presented ata glance the best possible 
view of his right to attempt such a book and 
of his qualifications to do it well. Mr. Forney 
believes in his country more earnestly than in 
any of the parties to which he has belonged. 
In his view, our history resolves itself into per- 
sonal histories and characteristic anecdote. 
He has himself a manly democratic sympathy 
with simple manly force. He has retold much 
that has been told quite as well before, with- 
out adding much to it. Some of the great 
episodes of our congressional history do not 
receive as much new light as we supposeda 
public man, with his opportunities, could throw 
onthem. The volume, so far as we have ob- 
served, is free from political rancor, and,while 
neither brilliant nor original, is good and un- 
mistakably entertaining. e 


«+++There is at least one poem in Swinburne’s 
Studies in Song (New York: R. Worthington) 
which is worthy of hisfame. The “ Song for 
the Centenary of Walter Savage Landor” we 
must leave to those who have skill to interpret 
“dark sentences.” But in “‘Off Shore” heis 
at his greatest, communing with something 
greater even than Nature. What have we bet- 
ter than these verses? 


“ As the flight of the thunder, full 
Charged with its word, 
Dividing the wonderful 
Depths like a bird, 
Speaks wrath and delight to the night that exults to 
have heard, 
“So swiftly, though soundless 
In stlence’s ear, 
Light, winged from the boundless 
Blue depths full of cheer, 
Speaks joy to the heart of the waters that part not 
before him, but hear. 
“Light, perfect and visible, 
Godhead of God, 
God indivisible, 
Lifts but his rod, 
And the shadows are scattered in sunder and dark- 
ness is light at his nod.” 


.. The Gospel History: being a Complete Con- 
nected Account of the Life of Our Lord, Woven 
Srom the Text of the Four Evangelists, by J. R. 
Gilmore, ‘‘ Edmund Kirke,’’ and Lyman Abbott, 
D.D. (New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert), is 
very much what the title-page declares it to be. 
The Harmonistic part has been done by Mr. 
Gilmore, who seems to have shown judgment 
in the work and achieved as much success as 
is possible in a problem which does not admit 
of solution, To him, also, seem to be due the 
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more learned notes drawn from English exposi- 
tory literature at large. We observe a large 
introduction of notes from “‘ Beecher,” ‘ Ri- 
del,” ‘“‘Schaff,” ‘‘ Abbott,’”? which are pre- 
sumably introduced by the other editor. A 
novel feature of the notes is the large amount 
of current opinion from living authors—some 
of them hardly authorities—introduced. The 
notes are simple, and not always impcrtant or 
illuminating, but good and sensible. The ana- 
lytic index at the end is an excellent piece of 
work, which adds greatly to the value ofa 
book whi¢h is to be commended on its other 
merits. 


.. Home, Sweet Home, by John Howard 
Payne, with designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey, 
engraved by Andrew (Boston: Lee*& Shep- 
ard), is a highly artistic edition of these 
immortal verses. In addition to the form in 
which they are usually sung, that in which 
they wer¢ originally composed by Mr. Payne 
is given on the last page, showing that in this 
case nothing was lost by reworking or sacri- 
ficed to the exigences of the music. Some of 
the illustrations display great merit, both in 
the design and the engraving. In general, the 
designs seem to have been better than the en- 
graving. Why did not the publisher bring out 
the music of the song entire? The editor 
applies a curious epithet to it when he calls it 
one of the ‘‘Ranz des Vaches”’ of the nations. 
We can hardly conceive of it as in the same 
class with the yodler of any kind. A neat 
introductory note gives the history of the 
poem and the music. 


.-“*Gail Hamilton” appears again before 
the public, with an extremely interesting biog- 
raphy of a useful and excellent man, under 
the title of Divine Guidance: Memorial of Allen 
W. Dodge. (D. Appleton & Co.) Mr. Dodge 
was well known in Eastern Massachusetts and 
more or less throughout the state, where he 
was useful, both in Church and state. He was 
active in school matters; as, to the honor of 
the old Bay State be it said, so many of her 
best citizens have been. He interested himself 
greatly in agricultural matters and in the pub- 
lic affairs of the state. He was an ardent Con- 
gregationalist, and will be long remembered as 
the witty president of the Essex Congregation- 
al Club. 

....We have received the Catalogue of the 
Library of the Late Rev, EF. H. Chapin, D. D. 
The library, which is now offered for sale, con- 
tains upward of four thousand yolumes, and, 
though not strictly professional, contains 
many rare books and is of great value. The 
historical and archeological works compose 
the largest divisions. The library contains the 
usual standard theological publications and 
many of the best works of the leading English 
poets, novelists, and essayists, together with 
periodicals and club publications. The sale of 
this large and varied collection commences 
on Monday, April 18th. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have secured the 
right to publish the American edition of 
“Buried Alive; or, Ten Years of Penal Servi- 
¢ude in Siberia.’’ The author, Fedor Dostoy- 
effsky, whose fame has spread over Europe in 
the last year or two, died a few weeks ago and 
was buried with great honors in St. Peters- 
burgh. The English critics are somewhat in 
doubt as to whether this work is the true his- 
tory of a personal experience in Siberian cap- 
tivity, related to the author by some unfortu- 
nate exile, or a novel, built upon the author’s 
knowledge of the subject. 


The Rev. Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., prest- 
dent of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., whose 
views of the Southern question, as presented in 
his Thanksgiving sermon, have found such at- 
tentive readers in the North, has prepared a 
book, Our Brother in Black: His Freedom and 
His Future, which Phillips & Hunt will publish 
about the Ist of May. 


The remarkable powers and attainments of 
the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, Laura Dewey 
Bridgman, have been the cause of much 
curiosity and interest. A book descriptive of 
her life and education, by her old acquaintance 
and instructor, Mrs. Mary 8. Lamson, is in 
press at Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s. 


There is a growing demand in England for 
American books, and their sale is much 
greater than is generally supposed. Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons assert that during the 
past year they have sold more editions of 
American books to English publishers than 
they have bought in England. 


Mr. Frank Stockton’s bright story, “A Jolly 
Fellowship,”’ has been republished in England 
by Kegan, Paul & Co. and is meeting with a 
gratifying reception.from the English press. 


“The Lives of the Covenanters,” by the 
Rev. J. Taylor, will be published in a few days, 
as a volume of Cassell’s Popular Library 
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DEPENDENT, is in preparation by D. Lothrop 
& Co. 


Eighteen thousand copies of the May Scrib- 
ner have already been ordered by Frederick 
Warne & Co., the English agents. 
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Religions Jutelliqence. 


SOME CHURCH YEAR - BOOKS. 


Tue American Church Year-Book seems 
to have all seasons for its own. It is un- 
fortunate, for purposes of comparison, that 
there is not some degree of uniformity 
among the Churches in gatheriog their 
statistics and publishing them. The Pres- 
byterian Churches generally close their 
ecclesiastical year in May, the Reformed 
Church in America closes its year in June, 
while most of the other Churches issue their 
year-books for the calendar year. Some of 
the last class of year-books do not appear, 
however, for months after the first of the 
year. The Congregational Year-Book and 
the General Minutes of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are not yet pnblished. 

The largest of the books fn our collection 
is Sadlier’s Catholic Directory (a), which is 
bound in cloth. It contains probably a 
thousand pagesor more, of which, however, 
all but 748 ae devoted to advertisements. 
Besides giving full diocesan statistics and 
the clergy list for the United States, the 
Directory does the same for the British 
Provinces of North America and for En 
gland, Ireland, and Scotland. The 
wary for the United States showstbat there 
are 14 xvchbishops, 55 bishops, 6,402 priests, 
1,170 ceelesiastical students, 5,856 churches, 
#61 chapels, 1,723 stations, 28 ecclesiastical 
seminarics, 79 colleges, 511 academies, 
2,389 parochial schools, with 423,383 pupils, 
267 asylums, 119 hospitals,and an “ esti- 
mated Catholic population” of 6,367,330. 
The most notable increase in Catholic 
statistics the past few years has not been in 
population,” but in colleges, schools, in 
institutions for the mental, spiritual, and 
phy-ical benefit of the Catholic masses. 

The American Baptwut Year—Book (b) dsf- 
fers little from previous publications It 
gives an account of the various Baptist 
benevolent societies, North and South, and 
of the meetings of the various state conven- 
tions; but we see nothing about the General 
Convention of Colored Buptiscs, held in 
Alabama, last fall, at which an important 
plan for missionary work was resolved upon. 
In regard to the statistics, the editor has not 
yet been able to make them ‘speak with 
exactness.” It appears from the stars an- 
nexed to the names of associations not re- 
porting that, out of the 1,130 associations 
in the country, about 240 are represented 
this 5. ¢ by the statistics of previous re- 
ports, Of the 59 associations in Mississippi 
there are reports this year from only 28, or 
less than half of them. The general foot- 
ings, which we have already printed, are: 
associations, 1,180; churches, 26,060: or- 
dained ministers, 16,596; members, 2,296,- 
337. 

The Methodist Year-Book(c), which is is- 
sued early in the year, represents in its tables 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church only the 
Spring Conferences of 1880. Those of the 
Fall conferences will appear very soon. 
The summaries, as just given for the whole 
year, show that there are 12,096 itinerant 
and 12,555 local preachers, a gain of 460 of 
the former and 80 of the latter class; mem- 
bers, 1,564,105; probationers, 178,718; 
churches, 17,561, an increase of 646; Sun- 
day-school scholars, 1,602,334, a gain of 
58,019. The benevolent collections amount- 
ed to $947,158, an increase of $102,410; 
those for ministers’ salaries, church debts, 
etc. to $12,604,887, making a grand total 
of $13,552,045. The Year-Book ives a 
summary of all Methodists in the world, 
besides much other very valuable matter, 
from which it appears that the total of 
members is nearly 4,700,000. 

We have only one Presbyterian year- 
book, which is published every January— 
that of Canada(d). It is a book of great 
excellence. This year it gives a condensed 
account of the Pan-Presbyterian Council, 
and statistics of all the Presbyterian 
Churches in the world, with the exception 
of the Cumberland, besides those of the 
Canada Church, which are, of course, 
more in detail. This Church has 107,871 
communicants. The Minutes of the Pres. 
byterian (North) (¢), the United (jf), the 


(a.) New York: D. & J. Sadiier & Co 
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(@.) Toronto: C. Blackett Robinson. 

(.) New York: Pres. Board of Publication. 

Y-.) Pittsburgh : United Pres. Board of Publication. 
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Southern (yg), the Cumberland (A), and | Africa, India, China, etc. The only govern- 
- erment is that of each chief over his own peo- 


other branches in the United States give 
respectively the proceedings of their gen- 
eral assemblies, statistics, and a clerical 
list. We find them all indispensable. 
The Reformed (Dutch) Church (é) reports 
the proceedings of its General Synod in 
similar manner, with the general interests 
of the Church. 

For the Lutheran body there are half a 
dozen almanacs published; but they do not 
agree in their statistical exhibits. The dif- 
ferences are not trifling. The Church Al- 
manac (j) gives a grand total of 944,868 
communicants, the Lutherische Kalender (k) 
foots up the same column at 700,418, and 
other almanacs give other results. The 
former adds to the communicants of the 
General Synod, General Synod South, Gen- 
eral Council, and independent synods the 
souls of the Synodical Conference. This 
partly explains its exaggerated grand total. 

For the Protestant Episcopal Church 
two year-books are issued—The Church (1) 
and Whittaker's(m). The former gives the 
organization and institutions of the various 
dioceses, a clerical list, a table of statistics, 
and a parish list. The two almanacs do not 
agree in their summaries. The Church Al- 
manue acknowledges that its statistics are 
not full, some of the discesan convention 
journals giving uo summaries. The item 
‘‘communicants,” however, represents 48 
dioceses (all) and 13 out of 15 missionary 
jurisdictions. The number is 338,333, while 
Whittaker’s reports 345,841. 

The Reformed (German) Church is repre- 
sented by two almanacs—one in the East 
(n) and: one in the West (0). They give 
only a general table of statistics, and cleri- 
cal, college, and periodical lists. The Ger- 
man has grown very much faster than the 
Dutch Church. It has nearly twice as 
many communicants. The Freewill Bap- 
tists publish annually The Register (p), 
which gives statistics of the various yearly 
meetings, reports of the benevolent socie- 
ties, and a clerical list. The Evangelical 
Association (German Methodist) publishes a 
Christian Family Almanae (q), which has 
but a few denominational items, besides a 
table of statistics. The same is true of the 
United Brethren Almanae (r), representing 
the United Brethren in Christ, a Methodist- 
ic denomination. 

Besides these various books aud almanacs, 
we have the Universalist Register (3) and the 
Unitarian Year-Book (t). The latter gives 
clerical and parish lists, and missionary, 
educational, and other information, but no 
statistics. The former has reports of each 
state convention, with statistics and a cler- 
ical list, with other denominational inform- 
ation. 

In conclusion, we compile the following 
table from the various books here under 
notice, which will indicate the net gains of 
the year in communicants: 

Communicants. Gain. 


Presbyterian Church (North).... 578,671 4,185 
Presbyterian Church (South)... 120,028 3,273 
United Presbyterian Church.... 82,110 1,327 
Cumberland Presbyterian Ch. 111,863 6,869 
Ass. Ref. Synod of South....... 


Ref. Pres. Church (Synod).... 
Ref. Pres. Ch. Gen. Synod... 5,800 100 


Methodist Epis. Church......... 1,742,922 42,620 
Lutheran Church................ 700,418 10,228 
BANTER. 00000 ccccccccenescesccesce 2,296,327 163,283 
Freewill Baptists............... 78,01¢ 341 
Prot. Epis. Church............... $45,841 10,846 
Ref. (German) Chureh........... 155,857 4,096 
Ref. (Dutch) Church............. 80,208 loss 20 
Evangelical Association. ... 112,107 4,435 
United Brethren in Christ 157,835 3,039 

6,584,457 264,203 


This table shows that iv sixteen denom- 
inations the net gain of communicants for 
the past year has been 264,293. 
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T. T. Mackin, M. D., who is implicated in 
the Blantyre missionary scandal, has writtena 
letter to explain the peculiar circumstances 
of the mission and the nature of his connec- 
tion therewith. We copy some extracts: 


‘Blantyre is situated in a district of Africa 
where there is absolutely no settled orrecog- 
nized government, such as is found in South 


ple. In accordance with the instructions of 
the Foreign Mission Committee, the mission- 
aries acquired a cession of land from the chief, 
Kapenti ; and, hence, the head of the mission 
became the chief of ‘the territory thus acquired 
and was recognized as such by the surround- 
ing chiefs and people. We now begin to exist 
asa colony, build, plant, and employ labor. 
Numbers of natives of their own free will 
come and request to be allowed to settle on 
the mission territory; and these, with many 
others, are employed as laborers. The chiefs 
claim no jurisdiction over the natives who 
have come to reside in the mission territory, 
and are not acknowledged by the natives them- 
selves. Hence, of necessity, the adjudication 
on conflicting claims devolved on the head of 
the mission. When a house was broken into 
and property carried off, or any civil. offense 
committed, who else was to look after the 
rights of the colonists? Too soon a case of 
housebreaking occurred. On 13th February, 
1878, the store was broken into, and cotton, 
blankets, ete. were carried off. The thieves 
were pursued, and one of them captured, 
publicly tried. and sentenced to be flogged. 
A full report of this case was sent home, and 
appeared in the Glasgow Herald of June 5th, 
1878. The same report was sent to Dr. Macrae, 
eonvener of the African Sub-committee. The 
date of the publication of this letter is very 
important to be noted, for no member of the 
African Sub-committee or of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Committee ought for any long period of 
time to have been ignorant of the exercise of 
civil power at Blantyre. Now, suppose it took 
the Committee two months to think over this 
very serious and important matter, that would 
have brought them to the beginning of 
August. ad they then sent out a minute 
prohibiting any future exercise of civil power, 
it would have reached Blantyre not later than 
December, 1878. That would have been an end 
of the matter, for no case of discipline oc- 
curred betwixt February 15th, 1878, and Jan- 
vary 30th, 1879, except one of six lashes. No 
such prohibition reached us. On the contrary, 
the whole conduct of the head of the missiun 
was approved « f.”’ 

Dr. Macklin says that, ‘ notwithstanding the 
conduct complained of, the natives trust and re- 
spect the missiouaries.’’ In regard to his own 
position at Blantyre, be shows that he was never 
head of the mission, but in all circumstances 
acted, according to agreement, under instruc- 
tions from those in charge. In conclusion, he 
expresses the opinion that ‘‘ the judicious ex- 
ercise of civil authority, iucluding the inflic- 
tion of punishment, is an absolute necessity 
of the circumstances and the right thing.” 
The Scotsman says, editorially, that Sir Charles 
Dilke will lay before Parliament some consular 
statements respectiog the scandal. In regard 
to the legal aspects of the case, the same paper 
says: “If any one of the several charges of 
grose cruelty made against the mission agents 
were established in a court of justice, it would 
lay the offender open to penalties of an exceed- 
ingly severe kind.”’ 

...-The following program for the Muy av- 
niversaries. is announced, the meetings to be 
held in Broadway Tabernacle : 

May 8.--American Home Missionary Society. 

‘** 9.—Woman’s National Christian Tem- 

perance Union. 
New York Port Society. 

** 1u.—New York Sunday-sclivol 

tion. 
National Temperance Soctety. 
** 11.—American Female Guardian Society. 
American Tract Society. 
“*12.—New York Institution for Instruc- 
tion of Deaf and Dumb. 
New York Bible Society. 
** 18.—New York Society for Prevention of 
Crime. 
Foreign Sunday-school Association. 
“ 15.—American Board Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 

....We had supposed that negotiations be- 
tween Germany and the Vatican in regard to 
the Culturkampf were broken off; but recent 
cable dispatches say that such negotiations are 
in progress and are approaching a termination, 
also that the Vatican bas made several conces- 
sions. As respecte the bishoprics of Treves, 
Paderborn, Osnabrueck, and Fulda, which are 
vacant by death, the present episcopal admin- 
istrators have been informed by the Govern- 
ment that they are dispensed from taking the 
oath and will be allowed full contro] of dioce- 
san funds. Thelawstopping state grauts for 
salaries of the bishops and clergy will be re- 
pealed. 

...-A letter from Mr. Kalopothukes, of 
Athens, states that Makrakis, of the Greek 
Church, who has been teaching new doctrines 
with evangelical fervor, is again before the 
courts for heresy. Mr. Makrakis was educated 
in Germany, where he imbibed Protestant 
ideas. Last year he was imprisoned for his 
attacks on the Synod. He has many devoted 

disciples. 

_...In connection with the Baptist. anni- 
versaries at [ndisnapolisin May, a general con. 
ference will be held, at which, among others, 
the question : “‘Is the holding, at an early day, 
of a General Confereftce representing all the 
Baptists of this continent, desirable ?’”’ will be 
discussed. 

...-On motion of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the House of Lords, recently, it was 
voted to adopt an address to the Queen asking 
for the appointment of a commission to inquire 


Associa- 





into the constitution and working of the eccle- 
siastical courts. 





[March 31, 1881. 





Missions, 


A missionary of the Society for the Prop 
agation of the Gospel writes from Basutoland 
that the Basuto war has broken up entirely 
missionary work at Thlotse Highta and scat~ 
tered both European and native congregations 
to the winds. The following shows what 
serious effects this most wicked war, waged 
by the British rulers, had on British churches 
and missions: 


“Tam thankful to say that at this trying 
crisis not one of our native converts has joined 
the rebela. They have «li proved ioyal, and 
have had to suffer acecrdingly, having been 
promptly and effectually ‘cateu up’ by their 
rebellious and, at the present moment, pros- 
perous brethren. Six of our mission huts have 
been sacked and four of them burned down 
by the insurgents. Our church has been loop- 
holed in every direction by the government, 
and is now used asa barrack. The enemy has 
taken care not to spare it ciiher, audthe whole 
building is riddled with shot. Our school has 
shared a like fate. Our vew native training 
college, only partially completed, has been 
leveled almost to its foundation, and all our 
walls have been thrown down, by the authori- 
ties, in order that the rebels might find no cover 
hebind them. The garden of the native train- 
ing college, upon which so much care has been 
expended by my brother priest, the Rev. R. K. 
Champernowne, and upon which we mainly 
depend for our supply of vegetables, has becu 
completely destroyed, a troop of the Kimber 
ley Light Horse being at present quartered iu 
it. The season being unusally wet, and fucl 
being consequently very scarce, the timber and 


galvanized iron which arrived a short time 
since forthe roof of the native training col- 
lege—most expensive articles in these regions 


—have been appropriated by the volunteers, 
and 30,000 of our unburnt bricks, which the 
iron used to cover are gently meltivg away. 
Even our little cemetery has not been spared, 
the walls having been thrown down and the 
gate carried off and chopped up for fuel. 
Fortunately, we were able before the outbreak 
took place toremove some of our {furniture 
and books to the Free State; but a great mauy 
of the things that still remained have been 
stolen by the rebels, and three of our four 
horses have shared the same fate.” 

...-8ome Jesuit missionaries from Holland 
and England have had a hard time of it in the 
Amandebele country, south of the Zambesi, 
Africa. They have established their headquar- 
ters at Gubuluwayo, where chicf Lo Bengula 
resides. Last summer a party, led by Father 
Law, was sent out to explore eastward in the 
direction of Umzila’s country, with the hope of 
finding footing in that district. On the road 
the natives made some hostile demonstrations: 
made a prisoner of one of the Fathers, and com- 
pelled Father Law and two lay brothers, with 
some attendants, to abandon their wagon, and 
go on foot the rest of their journey, about 


170 miles. The party reached Umazila’s 
kraal safely, but they soon exhausted the 
king’s liberality, and Father Law and 
Mr. Hedley were stricken down with 


fever, for want of food. For two montks 
they lay cooped up in a wretched hut, more 
dead than alive, keeping breath in their bodies 
with Kaffir corn. News reached their friends 
at Gubuluwayo of their distress, and a relief 


party was sent out and the sufferers were 
succored. Mr. Webl, who had been repre- 
sented as murdered, was still alive. Umzila’s 
country is one of the most unhealthy districts 
in Africa. Mr. Pinkerton, of the American 
Board, lost his life while on the way to estab- 
lish a mission, and it would seem that the peo- 
ple are as inhospitable as the climate. 


....While the missionaries of the Church So 
ciety in Uganda are waiting for a return of 
friendship on the part of Mtesa, they are busy 
translating. Mr. Mackey, at Kegei, has trans- 
lated the Gospel of St. Matthew into the lan- 
guage of Uganda and is preparing a simple 
catechism. The last letter received from bin 
was dated November list. Mtesa had sent 
canoes to Kagei, for reinforcements for the 
French Catholic Mission. The canoes, which 
were three months on the voyage, broughi 
a letter from Mr. Pearson, dated Rubaga, July 
29th. Mr. Pearson stated that affairs in the 
capital had not improved and he had difficulty in 
getting food. Mtesa was talkiug of going to war 
with Mirambo. His army had recently returned 
from a war against Usoga, and Mr. Pearson 
saw the king’s share of the captives—three 
bundred women, more dead than alive, being 
marched to the palace. He had understood 
that a thousand of the captives died on the 
march to Rubaga. The Waganda envoys 
reached Uyui November 23d, on their way to 
Uganda. ‘They were accompanied by Messrs. 
O'Flaherty, Stokes, and Litchfield. 


_...The Jewish Mission Committee of the 
Church of Scotland says the work of the past 
year has been “ peculiarly interesting and 
successful,” and the prospects of the mission 
were never more hopeful. At Smyrna the 
meetings held every Saturday, to discuss the 
Messianic prophecies, have had an average 

ttendance of 70, and often 100 persons were 
present, all deeply interested in the addresses 
of the missionaries. Many inquirers have been 
under instruction, and eight have been bap- 
tized at this station. The admission of these 
converts into the Church was an occasior of 
great interest. The staff at Smyrna is to be 
strengthened by the appointment of a medical 
missionary. At the other stations there were 
two baptisms, and there were several inquirers 
at Constantinople. 
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Washington, 


Tue Senate met for the first time since its 
organization by the Republicans on Monday 
of last week, and, after a brief executive ses- 
sion, adjourned until the following day. On 
Tuesday Senator Voorhees offered a resolu- 
tion censuring the national banks for their 
action in connection with the attempted pas- 
sage of the Three-per-cent Funding Bill, which 
resolution was opposed by Senators Morrill and 
Ferry, who contended that it was a matter of 
legislation, and not in order at the present 
session. Upon a suggestion by Senator Conk- 
ling, the resolution was withheld for the time 
being. On the following day Senator Davis 
moved that the Senate proceed to the election 
of its officers, and presented a ticket in tht 
interest of the Republicans. Objections were 
raised by Senator Pendleton, and, upon a 
motion by Senator Ingalls, an adjournment 
was made until Thursday. From that time the 
Senate has been the scene of a bitter struggle 
between the two great political parties, the 
Republicans endeavoring to make their tri- 
umph complete, and the Democrats striving 
to prevent their antagonists from officering 
the Senate to suit themselves. Both sides are 
determined—the Republicans to make no com- 
promise and the Democrats to resort to every 
parliamentary measure to prevent the election 
of Republican officers. On Thursday a long 
and interesting debate was held, many senators 
taking the floor in defense of their party’s po- 
sition. Senator Beck accused the Republicans 
of placing in nomination for the office of ser- 
geant-of-arms, in the person of Harrison H. 
Riddleberger, an ex-Confederate general and a 
repudiator. Senator Maxsey continued in the 
same strain, ridiculing the Republicans for 
their support of a “‘rebel brigadier ” and at- 
tacking their nominee for secretary, George 
C. Gorham. Senators Brown and Logan had a 
sharp passage of words, in which the former 
declared that, if necessary, the Democrats 
would continue the struggle until December 
next, when the present session would consti- 
tutionally end. Senator Hoar pronounced 
such a course to contain the essence of revolu- 
tion and treason tothe interests of the country. 
Attempts were made by the Democrats to se- 
cure ap adjournment; but they were ineffect- 
ual, Senators Mahone and Davis voting with 
the Republicans. A motion to go into execu- 
tive session was also rejected, and it was not 
until 4 o’clock, on a motion of Senator Pendle- 
ton, that en adjournment was made. The 
struggle was continued on Friday and Satur- 
day, without a conclusion being reached, and 
the Senate adjourned until the following Mon- 
day. At the present time there is no change 
in the condition of affairs, and the struggle is 
likely to continue indefinitely. On Monday 
last the galleries of the Senate Chamber were 
crowded with spectators, it having been an- 
nounced that Senator Mahone would speak. 
The audience was not disappointed, and the 
Virginia senator favored the gathering with a 
lengthy address, which was listened to with 
rapt attention. The subgect-matter of his re- 
marks was an arraignment of the Democratic 
party and a defense of the Readjusters. 











....The nominations sent by President Gar- 
field to the Senate on Wednesday, the 14th, 
were a matter of surprise to many, especially 
that of the Hon. Wiiliam H. Robertson as col- 
lector of customs of the port of New York, 
which has aroused considerable opposition. 
The following isa list of the principal nomiaa- 
tions: William H. Robertson, of New Xork, to 
be collector of customs for the port of New 
York; William Walter Phelps, of New Jersey, 
to be minister to Austria ; Edwin A. Merritt, of 
New York, to be consul-general in London: 

, Adam Badeau, of New York, to be chargé d’af- 
fairs to Denmark ; Lewis Wallace, of Indiana,to 
be chargé d’affaires to Paraguay and Uruguay; 
Michael J. Cramer, of Kentucky, to be chargé 
d’affaires to Switzerland; William E. Chand- 
ler, of New Hampshire, to be solicitor-general; 
Samuel F. Phillips, of North Carolina, to be 
Judge of the Court of Claims ; 8. A. Sheldon, 
of Ohio, to be governor of New Mexico. 


.- President Garfield has fivally decided not 
to call an extra session of Congress this Spring. 
A meeting of the Cabinet was held on Tuesday 
of last week, to consider the question, at which, 
‘tis supposed, it was determined to avoid the 
trouble of an extra session if the Treasury De- 
partment could go through the Summer suc- 
cessfully without a refunding law. That Secre- 
tary Windom takes the affirmative view of this 


question is probabie, since there will be no’ 


session. A rumor prevails that he will pur- 
chase $150,000,000 of six-per-cent. bonds before 
December. 


++--The Board of Naval Officers, 2ow in 
session at the Navy Department, arranging ube 
details of the proposed “Jeannette” search 
expedition, expects to conclude their work 
next week, and report to Secretary Hunt the 
results of their investigation. 
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Rews of the Week. 


At the meeting on the 23d inst. of the Greek 
Conference the Ottoman delegates are reported 
to have presented their final proposal. They 
declared that the Porte could neither cede 
Crete nor any part of Albania. The line of 
the frontier they proposed is understood to go 
considerably beyond that offered by the Turk- 
ish note of October 3d. The territory now of- 
fered in Thessaly comprises Larissa, Trikala, 
Turnova, and the whole valley of the Salem- 
bria, but excludes Prevesa and Metzovo. The 
port of Epirus is comprised in the proposed 
line. The ambassadors will communicate the 
offer to their governments, and, on receiving a 
reply, will hold one other meeting. 


..- At an anti-slavery meeting in Madrid, on 
the 25th inst., resolutions were adopted de- 
claring the law of February, 1880, in regard to 
slavery in Cuba to be contrary to the princi- 
ples of right and justice, and condemning the 
regulations in regard to holding slaves. The 
Anti-slavery Society has declared its intention 
of continuing ite propaganda until slavery in 
all the Spanish colonies is completely abolished. 


..The French minister of marine has re- 
ceived a dispatch from the governor of Sene- 
gal reporting an engagement between 1,500 
natives and 150 French infantry, who had been 
detailed to establish a telegraph line to Futa- 
Djallon. After sharp fighting, the natives were 
repulsed aud fled, with a loss of 100 killed and 
wounded. The French lost four officers and 
nine men killed and nine wounded. 


..The Canadian minister of agriculture 
has addressed, through the Marquis of Lorne, a 
memorandum tothe British Government pro- 
posing an extensive organization of Irish 
emigration to Manitoba and the northwest 
territories of Canada. 


..Captain-General Blanco has suspended 
the reissue of $12,000,000 worth of bills by the 
Spanish Bank at Havana, on account of the 
harm it would do to pending contracts to de- 
liver gold at the end of this month. 


...The emigration from Germany to the 
United States outof Bremen and Hamburg is 
so large that the steamship companies have 
been obliged to charter extra steamers. 


..-The English land reformers decline to 
support Mr. Parnell in his demand for the 
Government purchase of the land and its dis- 
tribution among peasant proprietors. 


..The war expenditure chargeable to the 
Indian Government during the fiscal year up 
to to-day will reach £19,500,000, including £4,- 
500,000 as the cost of the frontier railways. 


.. The plague has appeared at Kufa, ninety 
miles south of Bagdad. The mortality in Ned- 
jib is increasing. 


.-The remains of Alexander II of Russia 
were re placed in the imperial vault on the ath 
inst. 

EE i _d 
GIVE HEE D! A cold is often thought toeb 
atao trifling matter to claim attention till it 
gets such a hold on the lungs as to imperil the 
life of the consumptive patient. Then and not 
until then do many think seriously of relief, 
when it often comes too late. What foolish 
negligence, we say, When a 2-cent bottle of 
Madame Porter's Cough Balsam will give ease. 











Marshall’s Catarrh opné petendache 
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“Bonnet’’ 


Black Silk. 


Messrs. C. Bonnet & Co,, of | 





Lyons, have made us exclusive | 


New York Agents of their 
““ Duchesse Black Silks.” 


This“ Bonnet ” silk is celebrated 
for purity of silk texture, free- 
dom from foreign substances, 
beauty of finish, and lowness of 
price. 

A careful inspection of these 
silks in all grades, from $1 15 
to $4 50, is invited, and to fa- 
cilitate it we will cheerfully give 
samples for comparison. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grard and Chrystic Streets. 





7 HOLDEN'S New Book on 
Birds, 128 es, 80 illustra, 
tions. All facts on all birds 
= h.. ty list of birds 

mail, 25 cts. 
rg Canaries, 
with ‘ates water > Saute notes, 
Price Bas Stet 


gu 83, Gold Sp sae 
= agers. . Gol angle 
al ~ hes, whistle 1 or 2 0) 


Bull ifine! 
Sag os ‘“ aa y Perkins,” “Out In Wildwood, 2 wn | 
many ome r songs. 
of. Holden, $87 6th Av., near 24th St., N.Y. 


_ ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 
Wanted to Sell AL Eas 
a to G 
By Herbert W. Meerts, D.D. 
'@ Author of Scienceand the Bible, etc. 
: po Arra; G Evi ae to the Truth of the Word of God 
from History, ence, Modern Research and Every De- 
partment of Human Knowtoige. Mo ay by the Press 
and Leading Cleray of all Di Vol- 
ame Suited to the Times. — i Lay "Fine Miustrations, 
ll and Hh ceee Sells Agents Easily Clear 
OC. Mc per month. Send for serpin and Ferns 


cCURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa. 
The 


GREAT. CHURCH Light! 


fy e the most powerful, the cottess, cheapest, and 
at light known for Churches, Stores,Show Win 

dows, Banks, Parlors, Offices, Picture Galleries, 
Theaters, Depots, etc. New and “celimate! designs. 
Send size of room; get circular and A lib- 
eral discount to Churches and the T: 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl st NewYork. 
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CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


i wall known Aporiant and | Refrise ons 
recommen 


Btgmach: and and alarial Fevers. It cools 
blood and re; — I bowels. Itis a favorite er 
icine for chil Pre A.R SONS, 


Chemists, * Bleecker reet, New’ York. 
R SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Enclose a stampto W. E. DUNN, 331 Lexing. 

ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval- 

uable to crery wearer of Artificial Teeth. 
TRAVEL. 


STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STEe mere enon NE ORK TO 
GLASGOW, L DERI, 
FAST, iONDONDERE 
SAIL EVERY 
The accommodations by TH 
for comfort and elegance. 
added two new and superior steamshi 
which is pow one of the finest on the Atlantic. 
First CaBIN SALoon, $60 to $75, ore 
room accommodations. Return, #110 to 
SECOND Cann everything furnished), en. ‘Reture 











ine are unsurpassed 
mpany have just 
to their flee’ 


ww Especially low rates clergymen ond their 
families. Send Yor Pamphlet 24 Sother information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
53 Broadway. Ni New York, 


INMAN LINE. | 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 








These magnificent steamers 
on. e, largest. and fastest on the <n have every every 
im provement, including hot and cold water 


—~ r-. , revolvi chairs in 
saloons, La! and smok rooms, barber ps, ig to 
other Piemetion 5 


ede Tonk OT 


Agent, 31 Broadway 
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ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


and Decorative Porcelain. 
THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 
No. 206 FIFTH AVE., MADISON SQUARE, 


BETWEEN 25TH AND 267TH Sts., NEw YORK, 
offers a very complete and unique stock of BRONZES, 


CLOCKS, CLOCK. SETS, ete.; a 80 choicest 8 ecimens 
of DE CORATIVE PORCELAIN of the 
Royal,” “Minton,” ‘Crown Derby,” 20 te By 


French fabricants, all of his own, latest importations. 
and at MODERATE PRICES. 


Visitorsinvited to inspect the steck. 





00 K? . ry TOURS. 
Established 
Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Inde- 
pendent Travelers in America, Eurepe, Agia. 





ad Personall 
‘“ypt and Pa wy 

rs e at over 500 first-c ss Hote 

and Letters of Credit issued. Cook’s Excu 

end 1 ‘ne cial pampulete contain culars, sent 

dy D8 Ade 

THOS. c OOR “& SON, 261 Breadway, } N. ¥. 
- A. BARATTONI, Manager, 4197. 


CUNARD _ VINE. 


With the view of diminishin the chances of col- 
lision, the steamers of this line e a specified course 
for all seasons of the year. 

On the outw passage from town to New 
York or Boston crossing the mt a 50 at 43 lati- 
—. or a to the north of 4 

On the hom passace crossing th m ridian of 
50 at 42, or nothing to the north of 48. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWR, 
* FYROM PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 





BRAID... ciccccoeses Wednesday, April oh ae aoa. a 

SCYTHIA....... .. Wednesday. Apri 1 . M. 

PAR THIA te onnliiaeedindd Wednesday, Ap 0th. et A. M. 
S60. SSO, and $100, according to accommodation. 


Cabin passace and return tickets onfavorabieterms, 
Steerage tickets to anal from Va parts of Europe at 
Very low rates, Freight an A toutee office No. 4 
Bowling Green. VERNON i BROWN & Co., - Agents, 


Anchor | Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 
W YORK AND GLASGOW. 
Bs Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 


Devonia... April 2d, 7 a.m. | Anchoria, April 16th, 7 a.m. 
runes ia, April 9th, 1 P.w. a April 23d, 1 P. m. 
ese steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or 





Cabins, $60 to $80. =e ursion tickets at red rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 


From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 

*U copie... ‘ Aas a -M. Fy Aprii 9th, 1 p.m. 
Steamers mar thus * do not carry passengers. 

Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowling (ireen. 











DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS 


In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel 

ings and the following Publications, which wi be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EM ANCIP A. 
TION | PROCLAMATION,’ ’ by Ritchie. 
The Same, in Mitist's Proof, signed and attested 
by La Car; — the Artist, and A. H. 
t 7 


THE AU THORS "OF 











Rite’ hie, 
EX PRE cestb ENT Ges 8 GRANT. Size. 1686. 1 06 
EX-V Y WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX vic E PRESIDENT "SCHUYLER COLFAX. leash 
I 00 
1 00 





wn of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
d will be sent papas, 6s on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 


By Frank B. Speen. Bound in Cloth. 20 
"~ BieTURE AND THE Rete eee eee aneeeeeese 
GRATR, Be Bec nccccccccesensvecogegpeseose 500 





Orders, with the cash 1 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tuk INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 


like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usuaj 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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"All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ad¢ressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

¢#” All communications for the Commercial De. 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and al] business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue InpEPEeNpeNT, Box 2787. 

3 Remittances should be made payable to Taz 
INDEPENDENT. 

t®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication.b asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

{2 We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@™ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold 1 ponsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 











For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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IS CHRISTIANITY FAILING? 


Tue wail that Christianity is losing its 
hold of the people is one which always fails 
to disturb us. We believe that there never 
was a time since it was founded when the 
Church was so pure as now, when it exert- 
ed so much power in the world, when it 
was so generally respected, and when so 
many were in its membership as now. ‘The 
world is not growing worse; it is growing 
better. The Church is not growing weaker; 
it is growing stronger. 

We publish, in another column, a table 
giving the increase for 1880 in the member- 
ship of sixteen Protestant denominations, 
called Evangelical. These denominations— 
which do not include the Congregational- 
ists, the Disciples, the Methodist Episcopal, 
South, M. E. Colored, M. E. African, M, 
E, African Zion, Methodist Protest- 
ant, and other smaller Methodist bod. 
ies—show, according to their statistics, 
264,293 more members than the year 
before. This is an enormous increase, and 
is not to be explained by a more perfect 
system of collecting statistics. There must 
be, however, it seems to us, one serious 
error in the Baptist figures, which comes 
from what appears to be the blunder of 
making the estimated unreported member- 
ship in Alabama 63,500, instead of 6,350. 
Allowing this probable shrinkage of 57,150, 
we have an increase in the whole country 
ot 207,143, which the denominations unre- 
ported, with over two million members 
would almost certainly increase to 275,000. 

This, be it remembered, is the increase of 
membership for one year. Now, the pop- 
ulation of the country, excluding Catholics, 
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NOTICES is forty-four millions, and the communi- | should, as President, recognize the services 


cants number about 8,800,000, or one in five. 
The increase in the Protestant population 
of the country in the year covered by these 
statistics was about 1,200,000, while the in- 
crease of communicants is 275,000, or near- 
ly one in four. That is, with all the as- 
saults of vice and unbelief, the Christian 
Church, as represented by tle Evangelical 
Protestant denominations, is making rapid 
and substantial gain. 

This gain has not come through remark- 
able revival waves. It has been sure and 
constant, notwithstanding the fears of good 
men, who have looked at but a fraction of 
the field. It does not quite accord with the 
representations nor substantiate the fears of 
those who believe that everything is going 
to the worse, until the Lord shall speedily 
appear, in the great glory of his second com- 
ing, to establish his reign on the earth. 

The figures which we give, however, 
though hopeful, on the whole, should give 
some bodies of Christians great searchings 
of heart. To keep up with the growth of 
population,the Presbyterian Church, North, 
should have gained twelve thousand mem- 
bers. It has gained but three thousand. 
The Reformed (Dutch) Church should have 
gained nearly two thousand. It has lost 
twenty members, On the other hand, the 
Cumberland Presbyterians should have 
gained 2,500, but have really gained 6,869. 
The Episcopalians should have gained 
8,000, but have gained 20,846. Such facts 
show where active work has been expend- 
ed and where new energy is required. 





THE PRESIDENT AND HIS PARTY. 


Tuer Chicago Convention, that nominated 
General Garfield for President, was com- 
posed of Grant men, Blaine men, Sherman 
men, Windom men, from Minnesota, and 
delegates from Vermont and Massachusetts 
who strongly desired the nomination of 
Senator Edmunds. General Garfield had 
not been spoken of asa candidate, and un- 
til the last three ballotings never received 
more than one vote. The Grant men, led 
by Senator Conkling, adhered with persist- 
ent steadiness to their favorite, even to the 
last ballot. The other delegates finally 
abandoned the candidates of their first 
choice, and concentrated their votes upon 
General Garfield, and thus secured his nom- 
ination. This was a disappointment and a 
defeat to the Grant men. The Convention, 
however, at once nominated one of their 
prominent leaders as the candidate for Vice- 
President. This was done in the spirit of 
proper deference to those who had worked 
so earnestly but unsuccessfully for the nom- 
ination of General Grant. It was a wise 
thing to do. 

During the campaign all the different sec- 
tions of the Republican party and all their 
leaders—the ‘‘ stalwarts” and the conserva- 
tives, the Conkling men and the anti-Conk- 
ling men, the Blaine men and the Grant 
men, the Independent Republicans, the 
earnest advocates of civil service reform, 
the ‘“‘machine” men and those opposed to 
the ‘‘ machine,” and Gen. Grant himself— 
gave to the candidates their cordial and 
thorough support. There were no “‘sore- 
heads” and there was no sulking. Senator 
Conkling went into the fight with his whole 
strength, and so did Senator Blaine. Gen. 
Grant, though defeated before the conven- 
tion, beat anything in his previous history 
in the way of speech-making, and, indeed, 
made some of the most effective speeches 
in the whole campaign. Unity of action is 
the single watchword that was sounded all 
along the line. It is by this unity that vic- 
tory was won. Without it the Republican 
party would have been defeated. This 
state could not have been carried without 
the hearty support of Senator Conkling and 
his friends; and it equally could not have 
been carried without the support of those 
who do not believe in Senator Conkling. 
Republicans achieved a grand victory by 
ignoring their minor differences and acting 
together in a common cause. 

General Garfield was elected by a united 
Republican party; not by a faction or a part 
of it, but by the whole of it, and that, too, 
without any previous planving on his own 
part or special commitments to anybody. 
If there be, as there are, wings in the 
party, then he owes his election to all these 
wings. Good common sense and party 
prudence dictate that, being elected, he 
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and claims of all sections of the party, and» 
so far as his selection of Cabinet officers 
and the making of other higher appoint- 
ments are concerned, should distribute 
these offices in a manner that will be best 
adapted to conserve and promote the gen- 
eral unity of the party. The President 
would be false, as well as unwise, if he 
were to take any section into his exclusive 
favor. So far as he is a party President 
at all (and toa certain extent he must be 
such), he ought to be the President of the 
whole party, without excluding the proper 
recognition of any portion of it. 

This, considering the selfishness of office- 
seekers, politicians, and party leaders, is a 
very difficult task to accomplish; and yet, 
difficult though it be, this is the task to 
which President Garfield has addressed the 
exercise of his best judgment. He has for 
months past been an attentive listener, with- 
out telling anybody, so far as we know, ex- 
actly what he himself thought. His first act 
niaking a practical disclosure of his thoughts 
we have in the selection of his Cabinet; 
ahd this selection, considered geographical- 
ly, and also in reference to the men select- 
ed, is a distribution of Cabinet honors that 
recognizes all parts of the country and 
gives to the different sections of the Repub- 
lican party a fair and proper consideration, 
while securing able and competent men for 
the service. Mr. Blaine is in the Cabinet, 
for a very good reason. Mr. MacVeagh is 
there, for another equally good reason. Mr. 
James, of this city, a warm friend of Sen- 
ator Conkling, is also there. The West is 
properly represented, and the South has a 
representative in Mr. Hunt. The President 
evidently endeavored to select such a Cab- 
inet as would, on the whole, give satisfaction 
to the great body of the Republican party. 
The selection is a public notice that he pro- 
poses to be the President himself, not sub. 
mitting to the dictation of anybody, and 
that he is not going to run the Government 
in the special interests of any clique of 
politiciaus. The President is right ia taking 
this position and we hope that he will stick 
to it. 

We do not know all the reasons which 
controlled the President in nominating 
Judge Robertson, of this state, as custom- 
house collector at this port, and thereby 
displacing General Merritt, who has con- 
ducted the service most admirably; nor 
do we affirm, as a matter of individual 
judgment, that this is wise. It is quite pos- 
sible that it would have been better in this 
case to let well enough alone. Be this as 
it may, the President has thought it expe- 
dient to make the change, without any re- 
flection upon General Merritt, for whom he 
has provided another honorable position; 
and the general judgment, including an 
unanimous opinion of the senate of this 
state, is that Judge Robertson is admirably 
fitted to the duties of the office. He is not 
the man whom Senator Conkling would 
have named; yet he is the man whom Presi- 
dent Garfield, looking over the whole field, 
has seen fit to name, whose eminent abili- 
ties are well known and whose public rec- 
ord is without a stain. We do not see any 
occasion for any flurry, or hard words, or 
angry excitement among any class of Re- 
publicans on account of this appointment. 
The President has made the selection after 
carefully studying the whole question, and 
it so happens that he is the man to make it. 

The simple truth is that no President can 
satisfy everybody in distributing the honors 
and offices at his disposal. These honors 
and offices are limited in number and the 
applicants are literally legion. They 
swarm around a President like the locusts 
of Egypt, and the great mass of them must 
of necessity be disappointed. The aspira- 
tions and demands of political leaders are 
so conflicting and all of them so thoroughly 
selfish that, if a President should undertake 
to do the bidding of all of them, he would 
act more like a lunatic than a rational be- 
ing. To satisfy them all is simply an im- 
possibility.. Our advice to the President is 
to preserve the independent balance of his 
own mind, and in his appointments study 
the interests of the public service and the 
unity of the Republican party. The lead- 
ers of the party, each one of whom is 
almost certain to want more than he can 
have, should be content to let the President 
conduct his administration on these princi- 





ples. The people chose him, and not them, 
to the Presidency of the United States, and 
the powers of the office he, and not they, 
must exercise. One President at a time is 
quite enough. 





A BRITISH GAG FOR THE AMER- 
ICAN METHODISTS. 





Tue Wesleyans of England are beginning 
to show alarm at some ideas of the coming 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference which 
have been expressed in America. The 
Watchman, of London, speaking ‘on be- 
half of our British Wesleyan Connexion,” 
offers ‘‘some words of explanation and 
caution.” It begins by stating that the sug- 
gestion to hold such a conference came 
originally from the American Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference. Here is 
where, we suspect, the trouble begun. 
American Methodists should have managed 
somehow to get the idea into the heads of 
their British brethren first, and let the sug- 
gestion come from the parent body. All 
would have been right then. In failing to 
do this, they exhibited a lack of Yankce 
shrewdness. As it is now, the British 
Wesleyans are in the position to 
make difficulties, and they are want- 
ing neither in willingness nor ability in 
this respect. They raised a difficulty 
about the word “conference,” and wished 
to substitute the word ‘‘congress,” but 
were induced to yield. The present trouble 
is about the paper of Dr. Summers, which 
was read before the American Scction of 
the Executive Committee. Dr. Stiimmers 
suggested certain questions of doctrine and 
discipline for discussion. The Watchman 
is astonished at the American audacity. 
Did not the Committee of the English Con- 
ference, at the very beginning, indicate in a 
paper, accepted by Bishop Simpson and his 
colleagues, that such topics ought to be ex- 
cluded? Did not this paper say that “no 
subjects of fundamental importance, dis 
tinctive of the several bodies respectively, 
should be allowed to come under dis 
cussion” ? 

The ventilation of such questions at the 
conference, says The Watchman, would 
‘* be fraught with evil,” and would be *‘ an 
unwarrantable interference with the author- 
ity and autonomy of the different bodies 
represented.” Why it would be ‘fraught 
with evil” is because Methodist bodies dif- 
fer doctrinally, ecclesiastically, and in their 
views of class-meeting and conditions of 
churchmembership. The B1!:i-h idea is, 
then, that no subjects upon which there is 
a difference of opinion should be discussed, 
and the conference should confine itself to 
the consideration of intemperance, educa- 
tion, missions andfthe like. Of course, it 
would be allowable to present siatistics; 
though even here there will be found wide 
differences between the various bodies. We 
are surprised that it has not also been laid 
down asa rule that only those bodies having 
the word ‘‘ Wesleyan” in their name should 
be allowed representation. To besure, this 
would exclude all American branches, ex- 
cept one; but the English Wesleyan body 
and all its affiliating conferences would be 
included, and that would be sufficient. 
There could then be a Pan-Wesleyan and a 
Pan-Methodist conference. 

American Methodists will be surprised 
to learn that there are important doctrival 
differences, as intimated by the Wesleyans; 
and they will be heartily disgusted, we sus- 
pect, with the proposal to narrow the con- 
ference so as to exclude all distinctive 
Methodist questions. American delegates 
will begin seriously to consider whether 
it will be worth while to pay their expenses 
to Europe to discuss. temperance and edu- 
cation. It will be very much like the play 
of Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left 
out. 





SenatoR EpMunpbs, in passing through 
Charleston, on his way to Aiken, for his health, 
told the Southern people, through the Charles- 
ton News, that “the people of the North 
have no dislike of the South; but that they 
simply have a distrust, and that the only way 
to overcome that distrust and induce an influx 
of capital and intelligent laborers is to give 
every man the right to have and exercise his 
own opinion, and even undergo the inconven- 
fence of allowing every man one vote.” This, 
though putting the matter rather dryly, hits 
the mark exactly. 
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RACE STATISTICS. 


Tue Census Bureau has furnished the fol- 
lowing table of statistics in respect to the 
whites and blacks in the former slave states, 
as ascertained by the last census: 








Blacks. 
BIGREMEIB. ...000.0c00cceee 600,249 
BE vcccccccscecsss 210,622 
Delaware ............... 26,450 
Be ivccccecccsavecsss 125,464 
Kentucky... 271,461 
Louisiana.. 483,704 
MarsteMS...ccccccccccses 209,897 
Mississippi. 650,337 
Missourt....... 145,046 
North Carolin 531,361 
South Carolin 604,275 
Tennessee.............00+ 1,139,120 402,001 
DORMS... .ccccccccccccces $94,001 
VERERIR.. .cc0ccescccecee 631,7 
West Virginia 25,806 


This gives for these sixteen states a popu- 
lation of 12,398,979 white persons and 
6,038,283 colored persons. The whites are 
a little more than double the number of the 
blacks. Together they make an aggregate 
population of 18,437,262 in these sixteen 
states, of which the blacks form about one- 
third. The total number of colored people 
in the United States, as shown by the last 
census, is 6,577,151, and’ of this number 
6,038,283 reside in the former slave states. 
The census gives, outside of these states, 
59,378 colored people in the District of 
Columbia, and 479,491 in all the other 
states, including the territories of the 
United States. 

The excess of colored people over the 
whites in Louisiana is 28,787, in Mississip- 
pi it is 170,966 and in South Carolina it 
is 213,051. In all the other Southern states 
the whites exceed the blacks in number. 
The six most southerly states of the Union 
(omitting Texas) compare as follows in re- 
spect to whites and blacks: 





Whites Blacke. 

Loulsiana........... 455,407 483,704 
Mississippt.... ..... 479,371 650,387 
Alabama............ 662,328 600,249 
FREER ccccccccccsce 141,838 125,464 
Georgia............. 814,251 724,685 
South Carolina..... 301,224 604,275 
2,044,013 8,192,804 


It thus appears that more than one-half 
of all the colored people in the Southern 
States reside in these six states, and that in 
these states they outnumber the whites by 
248,791. Numerically they predominate in 
the Gulf States, taken asa whole and in- 
cluding therein Georgia and South Carolina. 
The average increase of the colored people 
in all the Southern States during the last 
decade is shown by the census to have been 
at a greater rate than that of the whites in 
these states. 

There is no doubt that the Negro popu. 
lation of the country will for the most part 
remain in its Southern home. It will do so 
by the force of numbers already there, and 
also because it is physically better adapted 
to a Southern than to a Northern Climate. 
A few thousands may remove to the North 
and the West; but the South, especially the 
Gulf States, will be the future home of the 
colored people. They will keep pace with 
the whites in the increase of native-born 
persons, and where they now outnumber 
the whites they will continue to do so in 
the future; and as time advances, remov- 
ing them further and further from the peri- 
od of slavery and its entailed degradation, 
they will rise to higher conditions in the 
elements of culture, property, and all the 
facts that constitute the progressive im- 
provement of arace. They are citizens of 
the United States and of the states in which 
they reside, and their march must be up- 
ward and onward. Such has been most 
wonderfully the fact since the abolition of 
slavery; and the same process must and 
will continue. 

Nothing can well be more stupid and 
shorted-sighted than an effort to suppress or 
repress the progress of the colored people at 
the South, or deny to them in the fullest 
sense, the enjoyment of their civil and polit- 
ical rights. Lt is bad policy for them, and it 
is bad policy for the whites. und in the end it 
must fail. Whether South«ra white people 
like it or not, they will have to accept the 
situation, and consent to live with colored 
people on equal terms, conceding to them 
all the rights which they themselves enjoy. 
The sooner they make up their minds to 
the inevitable on this® subject the better 
wili it be for them. The Negro problem at 
the South has but one solution, and this is 
the solution of equal and even-handed jus 
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tice, which places blacks and whites on 
precisely the same civil and political level. 
This is so in theory now, and it must, at 
last, be so in fact. 
eI 
BROOKLYN AND SAN FRANCISCO 
JUSTICE. 

Lasr Fall one James Dunne, an ex- 
deputy coroner of Brooklyn, in this state, a 
strong and athletic man, an ex-prize fighter, 
and a low and vulgar Democratic politi- 
cian, committed an outrageous assault and 
battery upon ex-Judge Morris, of the same 
city. Meeting him in a saloon, he de- 
manded of Mr. Morris an apology for a 
letter he had published during the election 
campaign, and, being told by Mr. Morris 
that he had nothing to say to him, he at 
once commenced battering his face with the 
terrible blows of a trained boxer, and 
kicked him in the face with his boots, 
smashing in the facial bones and per- 
petrating an injury that confined Mr. 
Morris to his house for several weeks, and 
at one time was thought to put his life in 
peril. 

For this horrible battery Dunne was 
indicted for the crime of assault and bat- 
tery with intent to kill. The jury found 
him guilty of simply an assault and battery, 
without the intent to kill. Judge Cullen, 
of the Supreme Court, was of the opinion 
that such a wanton offense should be pun- 
ished with the utmost severity of the law, 
and proposed to sentence him to imprison- 
mentin the penitentiary for a year and to 
pay a fine of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
The two side justices, Who sat on the bench 
to make the court, and who were Demo- 
cratic politicians of the lower type, over- 
ruled the Judge, and insisted that the only 
penalty should be a fine of two hundred and 
fifty dollars, Judge Cullen left one of them 
to pronounce the sentence, as he would 
have nothing to do with such a farce. 
Dunne at once marched up with contempt- 
uous indifference, paid the fine, and walked 
off, with a gang of political rowdies follow- 
ing and cheering him as a hero. 

This Dunne is a Democratic politician, 
and withal a protegé of Brooklyn’s Demo- 
cractic ‘‘Boss,” who runs the local 
*‘machine” of that city and makes or un- 
makes men at his pleasure. This explains 
why he escaped the punishment he had 
richly deserved. ‘‘ The City of Churches” 
is disgraced. Every decent man in that 
city must hang his head in shame. The 
local papers denounce the farce, and well 
they may. No fault can be found with 
Judge Cullen. He cleared his skirts from 
the infamy. He would have inflicted the 
utmost penalty of the law; but was over- 
ruled by the two side justices, neither of 
whom knew enough to pronounce a sen- 
tence without grossly blundering. 

The acquittal of Young Kalloch, in San 
Francisco, who was recently tried for the 
murder of Charles De Young, is another 
specimen of a failure of justice. There was 
no doubt about the facts. The shooting 
was deliberate and premeditated. Kalloch 
sought his victim, intending to kill him, 
and he did kill him; and yet the jury found 
him innocent of the crime. He, too, 
marched out of court as a hero, saluted 
and congratulated by a crowd of friends of 
the ‘‘ baser sort.” 

Such failures of justice may well alarm 
all good citizens. When rowdies and ruf- 
fians can perpetrate high crimes with entire 
or comparative impunity, then the protect- 
ive power of law is for the most part de- 
stroyed and every man’s life is in peril. It 
is only by the infliction of punishment, 
prompt and certain, that law becomes a 
‘terror to evil-doers.” Not to inflict it is 
cruelty to society. The very foundations 
of legal order are undermined by such 
spectacles as Brooklyn and San Francisco 
have recently presented. Such justice has 
no claim to the respect of mankind. 





Toss socialists in this city and elee- 
_where who are so jubilant over the assassination 
of the Rusisan Emperor and hail the assassin 
asahero and deliverer are not only fools of 
the most stupid kind, butin their principles 
are desperadoes to be despised and resisted 
wherever they show their heads. We tolerate 
free speech in this country, and, hence, tolerate 
them; regarding them, however, as forming 
the very worst element in human society. 
Fortunately, they are but an infinitesimal 
queatity in this country. 





° ° 
Eslitovial Rotes. 

GENERAL GRantT resigned the presidency of 
the World’s Fair Commission, and now Pres- 
ident Jewett, of the Erie Railway, declines the 
offer. Only a little over ove million dollars 
has been subscribed for it. It is evident 
that the undertaking drags. The fact is, and 
might as well be plainly stated, seven years is 
a rather short time to get over the anxiety and 
labors of the Philadelphia Centennial, and the 
Centennial of 1883 commemorates a less inter- 
esting event. It was not extremely happy that 
New York was so eager at the first opportunity 
to rival the sucdtss of Philadelphia. If we 
should wait till 1892, the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the landing of Columbus, that 
would afford the metropolis of the New World 
a much more attractive occasion. We suppose 
that by the middle of April the great railroads 
will decide what subscriptions they will make. 
If they are generous, the project will be suc- 
cessful. If not, it will be necessary for us to 
consider the question immediately whether it 
should not be postponed till eleven years from 
now. Wecertainly ought to have a World’s 
Fair in 1892, and one in 1883 would seriously 
interfere. We cannot ask the railroads to be 
oversanguine in the matter. 

Civix service reform, in the full and proper 
sense of this phrase, is a reform that hasa 
double character in its processes and rules. 
One branch of the reform, by no means unim- 
portant, relates to appointments to office; 
andthe other branch relates to the tenure of 
office when the appointments have been made. 
President Garffef, in his inaugural message, 
referred to the latter, but made no mention of 
the former. He expressed his intention to ask 
Congress to regulate the tenure of the minor 
offices by law, and designate the grounds of 
removal during the terms for which incum- 
bents shall have been appointed. This is a 
good idea, and we hope that the President in 
his first message to Congress will put itina 
definite form; but to stop with this idea is to 
work at only one end of the subject. It is 
quite as important that the business of making 
appointments should also be regulated by law, 
and so regulated that these appointments in 
all the minor offices shall be entirely divorced 
from party politics, and be based on personal 
qualifications and character, to be ascertained 
by a system that works impartially in reference 
to all applicants, no matter what may be their 
politics. Unless we have this kind of regula- 
tion, the “spoil system” of government patron- 
age to party favorites will be the general rule 
of appointments. No civil service reform that 
does not break up this system root and branch 
deserves the name. The President is now 
hunted down by Republican office-seekers, who 
ask for offices because they are Republicans. 
IfGeneral Hancock had been elected, the Dem- 
ocrats would have been after him by night and 
by day, claiming offices for party reasons. The 
country must get rid of these party reasons in 
order to have a thorough reform in the civil 
service. 


Ex-ATTORNEY GENERAL Devens, in bis last 
report to Congress, calle its attention to 
frauds committed in the election of members 
of Congress, the greater proportion of which, 
as he thinks, are committed by the officers of 
election, who are charged with its proper con- 
duct and with honestly certifying its results, or, 
ifnot directly committed by them, yet with 
their connivance and concurrence. He refers 
iu this statement to certain portions of the 
Southern States, and says that the facts which 
bave come to bis knowledge establish its truth. 
And, in view of the facts, he suggests for “‘ the 
consideration of Congress whether the time 
has not now arrived when an election law 
should be passed which shall take into control 
of United States officials all elections for 
members of Congress.” The present law does 
not do this; but leaves the conduct of these 
elections tu state officers, imposing certain 
duties upon them, and providing for the 
appointment of United States supervisors of 
election, who neither primarily receive nor 
count the votes. The elections are conducted 
by state officers, who count the votes and make 
the returns. The most that the United States 
officers can do is to watch the process and 
interpose obstacles to the perpetration of frauds, 
The suggestion of Mr. Devens is that the Gov- 
ernment should dispense with these state 
officers altogether, and by officers of its own 
appointment take the entire chaige of all 
elections for members of Congress. The Con- 
stitution gives it ample power to do this. The 
additional expense involved is but a trifling 
matter when compared with the importance of 
honest elections, in which every one having 
the right to vote shall be permitted to do so, 
and eha]] then have his vote honestly counted. 
A free and honest ballot is a fundamental 
right, and it should be secured by all the power 
of the General Government. 


Paxsiper? Ganvisie is reported to have 
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recently spoken as follows to a senator of the 
United States in regard to the subject of 
Mormon polygamy : 

“ Polygamy must end—shall be stamped out. 

This plague-spot on our institutions must be 
banished. I ask you, as my friend, to take 
your stand in the Senate and fight this evil 
until it is crushed out of existence. We must, 
however, save from illegitimacy the seventy 
thousand children born in Utah of polygamous 
parents, I fee] bound to do this because two 
of my predecessors (Buchanan and Fillmore) 
saw fit to recognize the institution by the ap- 
pointment of Brigham Young, the head of the 
Church, as governor of the territory.” 
This sounds well, Mr. President, and is in per- 
fect keeping with what you said in your in- 
augural message. Polygamy and slavery were 
in the Republican platform of 1856 denounced 
as “twin relics of barbarism”; and the right 
and duty of the Government to forbid and 
destroy both in all the territories of the United 
States were distinctly affirmed. Slavery in 
this country is dead by the just vengeance of 
war; but polygamy still lives in Utah and is 
to*day vastly stronger than when this decla- 
ration was made. Fortwenty years Republican 
Presidents have been at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and during nearly all this time both 
houses of Congress have been Republican, and 
yet polygamy has scoffed at the Republican 
platform of 1856 and defied the Government. 
If these words are not hollow and empty 
sounds, that mean nothing, it is about time to 
follow them up with actions that have a mean- 
ing and will produce an effect. 





We have lately had occasion ‘to mention the 
munificent gifts of Mr. Seney, of Brooklyn, to 
educational and philanthropic institutions. 
We have also mentioned the gift of half a mil- 
lion dollars by Mr. Amasa Stove, which will 
secure the establishment of Adelbert College 
(named after his son Adelbert) at Cleveland, 
and the removal to that city of the Western 
Reserve College, which, under the new name, 
will be a part of anew university, with endowed 
scientific and other departments. Such gifts 
as these, for such objects, deserve the highest 
praise. Andthere is room formore. We can- 
not help remembering that, as yet, but one 
colossal sum, amounting to several millions, 
has been given to education. The fruit of it— 
the Johns Hopkins University—is most worthy; 
but the ‘country needs three or four such, 
which may be properly connected with one of 
those older institutions which are gradually 
growing into universities of the first clase. 
We want the common school for the education 
of the masses; and we also want the college, 
to make scholars for the learned professions. 
We hope the time will come when it will 
occur to some millionaire, like William H. 
Vanderbilt, to establish a university in this 
country of the highest rank, completely 
endowing it in all respects, at an expense 
of from ten to fifteen millions of dollars, 
and giving to it his own name. Harvard, 
or Yale, or Jobns Hopkins is an approach to 
the idea; yet the university we have in view 
would be much superior in magnitude and 
scope. The millionaire who should get this 
idea into his head and put it into practice 
would erect a monument to his memory that 
would last as long as the world stands, and at 
the same time achieve a beveficence to his 
country which it is not possible to compute. 
The United States want, at least, one university 
in which everything shall be taught that is 
known, so that Americans need not go to 
Europe to complete their education. We can 
think of no grander object for private bevefi- 
cence than the establishment of such a uni- 
versity. 


In 1847 the ‘‘Hanserd Knollys Society, for 
the Publication of Early English and other 
Baptist Writers,’ published a reprint of the 
first edition of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
with notices of all the subsequent additions 
and alterations made by the author himself. 
The editor was the scholarly George Offor, 
who prefaced the reprint with a long intro- 
duction, historic and bibliographical. Though 
the editor cannot resist an occasional hit at 
the practice of baptizing by affusion, or by 
sprinkling, as well as that of baptizing chil- 
dren, he makes it appear that Bunyan was 
hardly a Baptist in the modern acceptation. 
His chureh contained members baptized in 
infancy, members baptized as adults, and mem- 
bers not baptized at all. His special tenet, 
about which he had his Baptist controversy, 
was that the baptism essential to churchmem- 
bership was a baptism of the Holy Spirit. 
Without evidence of this, he believed that no 
one should be admitted to the church; but 
that, with this evidence, water baptism of any 
sort was entirely non-essential. If we can 
draw any inference safely, it would seem that 
he would prefer not to have any water bap- 
tism at all; but would be assure as human 
judgment could be that there had been « 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. When, toward the 
glose of Bunyan’s imprisonment, Charles If had 
concluded that persecution was of no use, and 
that it was best to license non-conformist preach- 
ers and pleces for nomconformist worship, 
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Bunyan was licensed in the following terms: 
“Wee doe hereby permitt and license John 
Bunyon to hee a Teacher of the Congregation 
allowed by Us in the Howse of Josias Roughed 
Bedford for the use of such as doe not con- 
forme tothe Church of England, who are of 
the Perswasion commonly called Congrega- 
tionall. With further license and permission 
to him the said John Bunyon to teach in any 
other place licensed by Us according to our 
sald Declaracion.”” The date was 9th May, 
1672. The volume from which this is taken 
is among the archives in the State Paper Of- 
fice, called ‘Indulgences, 1672"; and the 
license is under the head ‘‘ Congregationall.”’ 
But John Bunyan’s position, as the leader of 
Baptist open communion and the one who 
crushed the close commanion of his times to 
powder, is too well known to be denied. The 
** Philadelphia Confession” is one of the 
happy products of the conflict, in which he was 
victorious. 


We should like to know what progress is 
made in the effort to endow in Philadelphia a 
lectureship on Christian ethics. Dr. George 
Dana Boardman, the promoter of the enter- 
prise, says that creeds will vot be the basis of 
the Judgment awards: 

** The Judge of quick and dead will not ask : 

*What were your opinions about inspiration, 
or election, or baptism? Did you profess my 
name?’ But what the Judge will ask is this: 
‘What was your character? What did you do 
with me? Did you follow me iv holy behavior? 
Were you a practical every-day Christian?’ 
Christian ethig¢s will be the Judgment test.’’ 
Is not this about the literal, philosophical 
fact? Of course, other teste are given in the 
Bible; several tests, different inform. If one 
repents, he will be saved. If one believes on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, he will be saved. But, 
if we want to find the one real condition that 
includes all others; that applies to Jews and 
Gentiles, to Abraham and John Baptist and 
Paul and Edwards; that embraces all moral 
agents in Christendom or heathendom to 
whom God shall say ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of 
my Father,” is the real judgment test any- 
thing else than that ethical one declared by 
the eminent Baptist theologian whom we have 
quoted above, and earlier by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in his vivid, pictorial account of the 
doings of that Great wench ? 

AN illustration of the evil and tyranny of 
the laws on the Continent of Europe which 
force all young men into the army is brougbt 
to public notice by Cardinal Manning. & 
France, as is very proper, a uvew law sup 
presses the exemption of the clergy, but 
allows them to serve only one year, and then 
in hospital service, on condition that they 
promise to serve as clergy in France or its col 
oales for a period of ten yeare. Believing, as 
we do, that the clergy should have no more 
favor than other people, this seems generous 
enough. But in France Catholic foreign mission 
aries are educated and provided by the Foreign 
Missionary Seminary in Paris. Since 1825 that 
house has sent out 964 missionaries to the Far 
East, of whom 24 have been martyred by the 
sentence of heathen tribunals and 7 more mas- 
sacred while preaching the Gospel. Six hun- 
dred of them are now laboring in Japan, Corea, 
Thibet, China, and the East Indies. The 
young men in that institution do not expect to 
serve as clergy in the parishes of France or its 
colonies ; but to enter on a more difficult and 
self-denying work. But, by the new law, every 
one, before going to his mission-fleld, must 
either spend one yearin a military hospital 
and ten years ina French parish ortake the 
alternative of five years of full military serv_ 
ice. The former alternative would bring the 
candidate to an age of thirty-five, when he 
could not well learn the Janguage of his mis- 
sion , and the latter would bring him to about 
the age of thirty, with the habits of the 
French camp, which would unfit him for the 
duties of a missioner, even if they left him 
any desire for them. The law breaks up, if 
executed, the greatest missionary institution 
in the world. And similar evils attend this 
horrible rule of universal conscription, which 
ever way we look at it. 

“ Were I King of France, 
Or, what's better, Pope of Rome, 
I'd have no fighting men abroad, 
No weeping maids at home." 

Wes commend the following suggestion to 

our correspondents: 


“To THE Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT : 
“IT have been struck with the rapid growth 
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tion is really any more modest than one who 
does not use it. Nobody is imposed upon by 
the stupid device. Certainly, no one is bene- 
fited by it. Why, thev, will sensible men 
allow themselves to be so immodest as to be 
guilty of thisaffectation? If the writer’s name 
is known, then to the reader ‘I’ means pre- 
cisely the same thivg as ‘the present writer.’ 
If his name is not known, then there is no 
more protrusion of one’s self in saying ‘I’ than 
in saying the other thing. What reason is 
there for this bungling phrase in print which is 
not equally good for ordinary conversation ? 
When asked ‘ How do you do?’ why should I 
not answer: ‘ Very well. #Tbe present speaker 
thanks you.’ Mr. Everett was a man of nice 
perceptions of propriety, and is said to bave 
changed many expressions in Webster’s pub- 
lished speeches, on his own responsibility, sim- 
ply because of their rhetorical inelegancy ; 
but be did not make the peroration of the re- 
ply to Hayne begin in this way: ‘ When the 
eyes of the present speaker shall behold for 
the last time the sun in heaven, may said 
speaker not see him shining on the broken and 
dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union,’ 
ete. Why is it that newspaper writers need to 
try to hide themselves under a designation 
which is not needed by any one else? ‘ The 
present writer’ aske for information. 
“C. M. ML.” 


The Observer does not need to stir up ill- 
will against the British Bible-revisers. There 
is absolutely no misunderstanding between the 
English and the American revisers. What has 
been done is precisely what was determined on 
at the beginning. It was then agreed that the 
English should be the final authority, and that 
the American revisers should review their 
work and suggest improvements, which, if 
adopted by the English, should be put into the 
text, while those not adopted should be put into 
anappendix. We believe that the English have 
adopted so large a part of the American sug- 
gestions that the appendix will be of very re- 
duced iniportance. We wish the two com- 
panies had had equal power ; but that the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, under whose auspices 
the work is done, would not agree to. 





.. There are ag brave men apd womeu in 
the world as any of the heroes of the golden 
ages. The other day two workmen on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—Jobn Sullivan 
and his brother, Michael—bad lifted a rail, to 
straighten it. A heavy passenger-train came 
along, turning the curve s@@devly, and was 
sure to be thrown down a bank, with an ap- 
palling loss of life, if they could not get the 
bar out and the railin place. The men seized 
the bar and worked frantically. At last they 
suceeeded in loosening the bar and replacing 
the rail just in season to save the train; but 
the engine struck and killed them both. We 
don't believe they were detained in Purgatory. 
Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


..We regret that au error has crept into 
our Art Department of this week, in the state- 
ment that Mr. Volkmar’s picture was not ac- 
cepted in the Academy Exhibition. The writer 
of the article was misinformed by a friend of 
the artist. The picture was accepted ; but so 
badly placed that it escaped the notice of our 
representative, who was so positively in- 
formed as to its rejection that he did not take 
the precaution to investigate the matter fur- 
ther. When the mistake was discovered the 
inside forms had gone to press, so that the 
correction could not be made io the article 
itself. 


..The Southern Churchman says the Tunk- 
ers in Missouri have split on the question 
whether, in feet-washing, one foot or both 
should be washed. Thisis incorrect. If such 
schism has occurred, it was, probably, on the 
question of using the single or double mode. 
The single mode is that in which one person 
both washes and wipes the feet of another ; in 
the double mode, one person washes and an- 
other wipes. Both modes are allowed and 
both have been used for years. Think of a 
saint with only one foot washed ! 

..The poems on our first page this week 
are by Dora Read Goodale, one of two sisters, 
daughters of a Western Massachusetts farmer, 
who have acquired not a little reputation for 
their clever verse, which has appeared during 
the past two or three years. Of the two, Miss 
Elaine is now seventeen and Miss Dora four- 


| teen years old. They have the gift of verse 


of a cusiom which, I think, would be better | 


honored in the breach than in the observance. 
I refer to the practice in writers of printed 
communications of speaking of themselves as 
*the present writer,’ or ‘the writer of this,’ 
or simply ‘the writer.’ Now, we have shams 


enough in the world, among which sham mod- | 


esty is not the least; but this practice is a 
parade of sham modesty which is getting to be 
little less than ridiculous, if not disgusting. 
Nobody really supposes that he who uses the 
clumsy snd (sometimes) confusing cireumlocu- 





born in them, and have cultivated it by a very 
healthy out-of-door life, free converse with 
Nature, tempered with careful parental educa- 
tion. 

. .It affords us much pleasure to learn that 
the public meeting in this city in behalf of In- 
dian education, before which Mr. Schurz spoke, 
is not without practical results. Hampton In- 
stitute, which has taken the lead in Indian ed- 


ucation, expects to put up a building, costing 
tweuty thousand dollars, to accommodate the 
Indian girls being educated there; and over 
ten thousand dollars for this purpose have 
been collected in this city, by Gen. Armstrong. 








..We regret to say that, while Dr. Lees’s 
Temperance Commentary is not actually pub” 
lished by the American Temperance Society, 
that Society is a chief agent for its sale and its 
name is printed on the title-page. The Society 
publishes other books, which are quite as ob- 
jectionable in their dishonest exegesis of pas- 
sages bearing on temperance. We fear that 
Dr. Crosby’s charge that it publishes “lying 
Scriptures ” is borne out by the facts. 


.. We welcomed last week to our extended 
list of contributors Chancellor Andrew A. Lips- 
comb, D.D., LL.D., of Georgia. In former 
years Dr. Lipscomb was known as the leading 
minister in the South of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church, he was for some years chan- 
cellor of the University of Georgia, and be- 
came in 1875, we believe, a professor in Nash- 
ville University. We hope to print more of 
his graceful studies. 


. The nomination and confirmation of Mr. 
Morton, of this city, as our minister to France, 
will give the United States a very able and 
worthy representative. His sound and business- 
like views in regard to currency will be likely to 
make themselves felt in the coming Monetary 
Conference at Paris. We are sorry to lose 
such a man from Congress, and yet glad to 
gain such arepresentative abroad. 

..-. Ex-Secretary Schurz had a highly compli- 
meutary reception at Boston, last week, in 
recognition of his eminent services as Secretary 
ofthe Interior. In his speech he reiterated and 
emphasized his well-known views on the Indian 
question. That he has been the earnest friend 
of the Indian is most conclusively proved by 
his administration of the Interior Department 
for the last four years. 


..-The Democrats are evidently getting 
themselves ready fora general assault all along 
the line upon our national banking system, 
hoping to draw the Greenbackers in with them. 
That is to say, they mean to break down and 
destroy the best banking system this country 
ever had andthe best that any country ever 
had. What will they substitute for it ? 


-The Constitution of Califonia provides 
that the judges of the higher courts of that 
state shall not receive their monthly salary 
without first taking an oath that no cause 
remains undecided that has been submitted to 
them for the period of ninety days. Ifa judge 
does not decide a case within this time, then 
his pay stops until he does so. 


....A bill hasbeen passed by thé Wisconsin 
Assembly which makes insanity for five years 
a sufficient ground for divorce. Insanity is a 
desease of the mind, almost always having its 
source in the body; and to make disease a 
ground of divorce between parties who have 
taken «ach other for “‘ better or worse”’ strikes 
us as altogether a new idea. 

..Senator Mahone in his affiliations in 
Virginia and his support is far more a Republic 
anthan a Democrat after the Bourbon model; 
and this furnishes a very natural explanation 
of his action in the Senate of the United States. 
The Democrats, as a party, have no right to 
claim him. He was not elected to the Senate 
as their pr cane 


has pessed ber examinations at Newnham Col- 
lege, and returns to pursue her studies, with 
the object of becoming ateacher there. The 
idea of the daughter of a prime minister be- 
coming a teacher quite shocks the aristocratic 
world; but really it does not strikea Yankee as 
anything remarkable. 

.. lhere was a badly tangled sentence in 
our missionary column last week. We meant 
to say that the Methodist missionary statistics 
indicated “ a gain of 1,031 members and a loss 
of 864 probationers (instead of “ membere’’], or 
a net gain of 167 communicants, adding the 
members and probationers together”’ (instead 
of ‘* communicants’’). 

..We hear of a Baptist city church where 
a resolution was passed beginning thus: 
“ Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God to de- 
stroy our church-bailding by an incendiary.” 
The Star and Covenant suggests that when that 
incendiary gets caught the indictment will read 
“instigated hy the Devil.” 

..Benator David Davis says that he votes 
with the Democrats on party questions 
because the larger number of the votes that 
elected him were cast by Democrats. Why 


| may not Senator Mahone reasonin the same 


way in explaining why he votes with Republic- 
ans on party questions ? 

....The National Hepublican warns Post- 
master-General James not to attempt the rile 
of a “reformer” in the management of his 
department. Mr. James needs no adviee on 
this subject. His history as postmaster in 
this city proves that he is the right man in the 
right place. 

..This tribute ts from the New York Her- 
ald: “ Tue INDEPENDENT gives more attention 
to missionary matters and displays more care 
in its selections of such news than any other 
of our religious exchanges.” 
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-..-The President’s nomination of Hon 
William Walter Phelps to be our minister to 
Austria is in every way a fitting selection. Mr. 
Phelps is a fine scholar and a gentleman of high 
standing. 

.... We think Mr. Burrage, in his article this 
week, has quite settled that bugbear that the 
Prohibitory Law has increased crime in Maine. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SooTHinG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy _— als Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Co s, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It Bia old and tri 





| and always proves true. 
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AN INTERESTING BOOK. 

In re illustrated book of sixty-three paces, en- 
vith ;.or, The Story of the Sew- 
. Ropes relates the discovery 

y successful sew- 


carried o' y the aS: uf: 
The story a told nan ee, a 





nc- 
ts and tri- 
als experienced by the fp, and his associa 
who, with a ca) of $40, carried on and completed 
the work, dest to create one of the largest manu- 
soaurans corporations in the country. To an impar- 
tial ler, the claim made by Mr. Singer, that his 


invention proved to be the first C— sewing 
machine ever produced, must seem thoroughly sub- 
stantiated. On the 21st page of the ttt little volume now 





under consideration the pecu of the Howe 
and Singer are tab Of the seven 
distinctive features of the Singer machine, six are 
now in general those of owe machine 
are entirely obsolete. It is also oe that Elias 
Howe t the first ceventer of a machine 
for sewing & means e-pointed needle 
was Walter Hunt, claim in is respect has al- 
ways been by St Company. The 
of manufacture is fully described and {lius- 
ted in Major Ropes’s book, and an entire history 
ven of the rise and of the r Manufac- 


of their kind in 


uring Company. whose wor! 
the pe my 
minds the vexed -_ -r- as 





to the i nvention of the sewing machine, start- 
| 4, fiction like iy AA in which tt the LC, -& “s told 
renders Major ‘s a teresting 


contribution to the literature of its ad 
wher Lda d cman 
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ams Parasols and 0 A. DROWN & 





« be 
and New Li have attained a world-wi.e revuta- 
pp Es ‘or sale by the best dealers everywhere, 
original i 


beautiful modes in Spring parasols. nee 

is a very handsome style. Pit » comnts in all the =. 

shades. The ference seems to be accorded to the 

black satin ~~ — The c center is adorned with a 

solid garniture, formed wholly of Spanish lace ; the 
sted from ric! nted 


; the ree 
20 < one eng | the fy: finish. Both. of 
mi 


‘avorites is firm 
have. Introduerd, a number of 
mer of 1881. Other styles are 
Beaded Paranols, Coach- 
All these goods 
ing Parasols. a ot =e the part of the man- 
ufacturers. Do not fail to ask your retailer for a 
Drown Parasol or Umbrella. 
en 


WALL PAP 

ATTENTION is called a, the advertisement of the 
well-known npuse et G. F. & C. E. Brown & Co., deal- 
ers in paper hangings, window Fo mg etc., ot S821 
Canal Street, this cl c= mony — tterns are 
les ase should 
f not a AY come to New York, 
wae © wilt_be -_. to_ out-of-town 
residents, free of ex; The M wn have 
done thorough}! tom sal omer work K for F Lorillard, 
the Coleman the | Church of the Ascension, 
ted States Life Insurance Compa the Morse 
as, houses ~ — qretewoo’. and up the 
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PAPER WARE. 


“ THE goods known in the market as paper ware are 
now meeting with ready sale. They are light. dur- 
able, handsome, and cheap. Pails, basins, bowls and 
pitchers, chamber-sets, spittoons. slop-jars, milk- 

8, etc. embrace the leading articles in this line. 

ose In want of these desirable 8 should visit 
the establishment of La ny ore, the manu- 
facturers, 51 Murray Stree im the oon 
will have ) rome J eention ond ws rr ioo liste and full 
particulars furnished aise <a egguenties i 





RIEHLE Bros., 4th Street abo e Chestnut, are busy 
making their exerllent Hay, Coal, and Cattle Scales, 
and any one in need of anything cf this kind would 
do well to pay them a call, or send a postal for prices, 
which will receive prompt athentinn At the | 
also they have a fine disnlay of tr: 
scales in great | varieties. Please make Nhe eenll. 





RIDLEY'S MAGAZINE. 
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EKNAPP’S THROAT CURE 
affords immediate relief for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore 
Throat, etc. Lozenge form, handy to carry, harmless, 
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A GREAT WEONG. 


THE EFFECT OF SENSATIONAL REPORTS 
ON IMPORTANT FOOD INDUSTRIES. 


IS PORK FAT MORE SACRED THAN BEEF FAT ?— 
A PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACTS AND SOME IR- 
RESISTIBLE INFERENCES. 





(THe discussion of the merits of oleomarga- 
rine butter is now attracting so much atten- 
tion that a representative of this journal vis- 
ited and inspected, last week, the largest manu- 
factory in the city or country, *‘ The Com- 
mercial Manufacturing Company, Limited,’’ 
where this butter is made. He asked the man- 
agers io make a statement of the case for pub- 
lication, which is given below.] 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

It was well said by the president, F. H. Parker, of 
the New York Produce Exchange, fn his recent ad- 
dress to that body respecting the British consular re- 
ports of alleged disease in swine in the United States: 
that “ any attempt to injure a great industry by sens- 
ational reports, which create alarm among consum- 
ers, should be severely dealt with.” And, after refer- 
ring to the preparation of hog products being as 
genuinely a manufacturing business as that of cotton 
and wool, President Parker further says: “If any 
serious apprehension prevailed as to the safety of 
its consumption, the effect would be disastrous to the 
farmer and manufacturer, as well as tothe consum- 
ers who require this cheap animal food.” 

Every man in this country who is interested either 
in the manufacture, sale, or export of hog pooducts 
fecls the full force of the outrageous injustice and in- 
jury which Me in the grossly exaggerated and. alto- 
gether misdirected British consular reports as to dis- 
ease in American swine; and there is no citizen but 
will heartily concur in the strictures of President 
Parker, and sympathize with the prompt action of the 
Produce Exchange in vindicating and protecting an 
important American industry. 

This is all very plain and very right; but what of 
it? Well, there is an industry connected with the 
fat of hogs, and there is an industry connected with 
the fat of beeves. Is the fat of beoves in and of itself 
more objectionable, on sanitary or other grounds, 
than the fat of hogs? Are cattle more infected with 
or more liable to disease than swine? Are parasites 
absent from swine’s flesh or fat,and do they infest 
the caul fat of steers? Is a food product properly 
and carefully manufactured from the fat of steers 
more objectionable than pork as an article of food? 

In short, the question which we wish to reach, un- 
der the light of President Parker’s remark—that to 
injure an important industry by creating alarm and 
prejudice amang consumers is a crime—is this ques- 
tion: Is the industry of oleomargarine any more 
vicious, any more contrary to public interest than 
pork as an industry? Or, will any man give a reason 
why oleomargarine butter is a less fit article of food 
than pork? or why, for any reason, oleomargarine 
should be discriminated against, while pork is upheld 
by the united action of the public and the Govern- 
ment? 

Oleomargarine butter is the product of the@il frum 
perfectly fresh beef suet, divested, in the process of 
manufacture, of the animal tissue and other possible 
impurity, and mingled, in the operation of churning, 
with pure, fresh milk, and is a wholesome and nutrt- 
tious food product. 

As an industry, the facture of oleo 
nas extended itself over substantially the eatize 
sountry, and already aggregates a fixed capital in 
vestmemt of more than $15,000,000. It has become an 
important national industry. The utilization of the 
fatof beevesin the manufacture of ol ine, 
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ANOTHER CANDIDATE. 
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THE success of Hecker’s Perfect Peking Pow pi 
———, re it has been 
market but a short time, it has achieved a brilliant 
ropaietion ‘and is liked whefever introduced. It 

consists essent ey cone tartar and bi-carbon- 

f We have used 


ate of soda an 

this 5 and now others who have used 
it, = who have tried it pronounce * Hecker's 
Perfect Baking Powder” a most thorough success. 








A most excellent assortment of fine saddles and 


vas 

operation ever since. The new store is at 691 Broad- 
way and the prices of the goods on exhibition are as 
low as their wes quality will allow. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous ree. and all 
forms of general debility reliev taking 

MAN’S PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, the only | prpemice of 
beef containing rite It is 


entire nut pr 
not a mere stimulant, , A the extracts of beef; but 


contains blood- rcee-generating, and life-sus- 
taming properties. ; ‘invaluable in all enfeebled 
conditions, whether the result of exhaus' a nervous 


presteation, overwork, or acute diseases, ei 
f resulting from pulmonar oom omens . CASWELL. 
Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, ork. Sold by ali 
druggists. 





“OUT OF WORE 
and sick with my kidneys for years,” wrote Mr. Alex- 
ander Ferris, of Chenango Forks, N. Y., recently. He 
used Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure. Now he 
says: “I cheerfully recommend it toall persons suf- 
fering in the same way.” 


ONE C Ne SILL BUY A POSTAL CARD, 

on whic our a — and receive free a 1 

pase book, oti treats of all diseases of = eer 
eadache, Jaundice, Constipation, Malaria, e Ad- 

dress Dr. i 164 Broad: 

tion this pape’ er.) 





way, New og (Men- 


Es , 





Since the introduction of rock mtn and 7 whis- 
ky as a fashionable cure, it is aston —;' ow the 
number of men troubled with co has increased. 
This remedy is eee A. K_ to be as _ worth- 
less as it is popular. roper medicine efor this 
class of disease is Dr. Browning’ 8 C. & C, Cordia’ 





REMEMBER !—The only perfect proprietary med 
icine as a “ Bl Searcher” is that bearing the name 
of — y,” and which may be had from drug- 
8 





Bartow's InpIGO BLUE.—Best aualtty WASH BLUE, 
and most liberal measure. D. 8 RGER, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


MADISON-SQUARE GARDEN 


FOR A LIMITED SEASON, 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth, 


UNITED WITH 
THE GREAT LONDON CIRCUS, 
SANGER’S ROYAL BRITISH MENAGE- 
RIE, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIED SHOWS, 
THE GRANDEST AND MIGHTIEST Sea Ato 
IN THE HISTORY OF AMUSEMEN 
Myriads of features altogether new! ik wt noted 
artist in the world! Grand competitive contests! An 
abundance of good, healthy, mora!, and utterly harm 
less ator ment and valuable instruction 
SPECIAL LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S MATINEE 
every day os Doors open at 1 
R EVENING PEK ey at 5. 
ADMISSION TO ALL, S0c. Orchestra Chairs, ai. 
Children under 9, haif-price. 











under the processes of Mege’s discovery, have added 
200 per cent. to ite value when utilized as tallow. It 


has added nearly $4 per head to the market value of 
the beeves sla tered | in the United States, without 
enbene ing the market price of the meat to the con. 


ume 
Oleomargarine e butter has inte pentoned injurtousty 





datves 
amination who bare on, and ited its parity and 
Charies F. 
ork Board of Health ; 


niversity of Pe 1- 
A. se taitemsiy of New York; ror 8. 


©. Caldwell, of ; Prof. 8. W. John. 
Verrill 


son, of Yale College, and Profs. and z 

feat, Ha aegeany Sea 
e ; A orton. 

So Tionas lesmtase of Tekeolony, of Tnekae ie 
Charles P. ms, of Philadelphia; Prof. W.O. At- 
water, of the Wesleyan University,at Middletown, 
Conn.;and Prof. J. W. 8. Arnold; of the Medical De- 


partment of the University of New York. The two 
Spurious microscopists whom its enemies have bought 
to defame oleomargarine butter, and to invent fa 
and libelou 





8 ** microscopic ustetiens " of it, are per- 
sons obscure and pe ss hout rer 
sonal or technical c ton wha 


The American bite 1owe i fa r play, and they 
Pwhtoh the fa ye of oleomargarine in bi 
‘ol on them by men who, 
vending ‘ova an honest interest in the public wel- 


butter. If the free 
and fair manufacture of oleomarrarine butter 

permitted, there is an end to rancid butter in this 
thet ia what is the matter with our busy 
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enemies and - 
acturers, we stand square 
with Ses coe and regulati db: 
I boards to revent the sale o f Oleom: marine 
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er. Wedo not it to be robbed by fran- 
dulent practices or disguises in ite sale of the credit 
which nightly belongs to it ee a 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 





DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


In response to many ny inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D. ; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 

We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trow- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the 
city who sell the same line of goods. 

Our stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 

FIT GUARANTEED. 

SAMPLES sent on application. 

HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON. 











SHELDON — 


Frank New_York. 
Branch: #77 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 23. 





SPRING OVERCOATS. 


With BALDWIN the Clothier Spring 
Overgarments are a specialty. ‘The 
prices are from $6.50 to $25. The artistic 
shape is in every fabric. We give the 
customer as handsome a style for $6.50 


as we do for any of the better qualities. 
Samples of all the fabrics sent by mail, 
with outlined cuts representing the 
shape. Prices are from 25 to 50 per 
cent. less than are asked in ** custom 


shops”? or tailor shops. 


Send to BALDWIN the Clothier, 
Post-office Box No. 1695, for samples 
of fabri s, representing thousands of 
readyemide Spring Suits, in both the 
Men’s and Boys’ Departments. 








CANTRELL’S © 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibiti The busi has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 
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Awarded First Premium at American 
Institute, 1880, 


H|E| C\K|EIR|S’ 
P|E|R/FIEIC|T 
BIA|K|IINIG 
PIO|WIDIEIR! 


IS MADE FROM PURE GRAPE TARTAR. IT It 
PERFECTLY HEALTHFUL, np 111 
BAKING QUALITIES CANNOT BE SURPASSED, 

For Sale by all Grocers. 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
ROTON FLOUR MILLS, 08 CHERRY ST., N. ¥. 












































GEORGE A. CLARKE. 


747 BROADWAY, UP-STAIRS. 
New Goods for the Spring Trade. Hpticg, Chamibes 





and Dining-room Furniture, Carpets, Upaolstery, Par 
lor Beds, pure Hair Mate . © 1 great variety. 
oust < mn 1? rene h suas furnished to order. pau 





—=— = ————-_ | 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 








ESTABLISHED 1843. 


SAMUEL 5S. BENT & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STABLE FITTINGS 





Manger in position for f« eding. 


Foundry, Portchester, 





Manger reversed, for emptying. 
Patented January 11th, 1876. 


The ubove Cuts show our Patent Manger, which is the best Corner Mange 
in the market. 


Our Circulars and Price-list sent free on application. 


Office and Showrooms, 72 Beekman St., 


New York 





Great and Special Offer for Thirty Days Only! 
<ghlORACE WATERS & CO.’S 
New “ FAVORITE” Organ, 


Boxed and Shipped with Stool one a for $90 


5 OCTAVES, 13 STOPS, 


(all of practical use, ) 


5 SETS OF REEDS, 


(making a grand total of 
1T octaves of reeds.) 


CELE STEL Tt Solo stops 
TWO SWELLS 


(fail organ and kuee 
ewells,) 


OCTAVE - COUPLER, 


(which doubles - the 
power,) 


SUB-BASS, 


Sent on trial ae 15 
days, and t paid 
both ways if not satie- 
factory. 


CAUTION. in acy 


Organ advertised 
sets of reeds ~ M, ‘Mt 
has 17 ectaves of 


Wurtrated Catalogue 













This Great and Special 


ome i on meee of the handsomest 
08 ans in our 
Catalogue. he Eis soup 
WALNUT, WELL MADE AND 

BIGHLY FINISHED, and the 
TONE is nicu and sweEer 
with GREAT VARIETY 
and PowzR. 

The thirteen Stops 
are: Dia} n, Duicians 
Principal, Hautboy, 
Flute, Clarionet,Celeste, 
Getave~Gon uicet, V 

ass, Echo, ox 
Homans and LaBriliant 

We warrant this 
Organ te be first- 
class in every rese- 


It is the Greatest 
Bargain ever Offered. 


. } Pd yy peeee 
B RACE WATERS 
; = now been << busi- 
> pees for THIRTY-FIVE 


136 octaves, Rosewood case, carved legs, vory ke 2 etn af 
CS al ii taprovasentn, with staal, cover and 190 


HORACE WATERS &CO., Manufacturers and Dealers, 


» New York. 


. 


a er Ae ne A ee 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








[March 81, 1881. 


The deposits of these banks and bankers | favorable as might be desired and failed to 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CARPETS. 


AMERICAN BRUSSELS, 
ENCLISH BRUSSELS. 


For one week, at prices less than they have 
been for twenty-five years. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Spring Exposition of Paris Novelties in 
Costumes, Dinner Dresses, Evening Toilets, 
Wraps of every description, Misses’ and 
Children’s Suits, etc., ete. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 





Financial, 


TAXATION OF STATE BANES. 


THE tax imposed by the General Govern- 
ment upon state banks and bankers is at 
the rate of one-half of one per cent. per 
annum on their deposits, and the same on 
their capital beyond the amount invested 
in United States bonds, and of one per 
cent. per annum on their circulation, in- 
cluding as circulation all certified checks 
and all notes and other obligations calcu- 
lated or intended to circulate or to be used as 
money, with an additional tax of one-sixth 
of one per cent. per month on the average 
amount of their circulation in excess of 
ninety per cent of their capital, and with 
another additional tax of ten percent. on 
the amount of state bank-notes, or notes of 
any description other than national bank- 
notes, used for circulation and paid out by 
them. These banks and bankers transact 
their business wholly under the regulation 
of state laws, and, hence, sustain no rela- 
tion to the General Government, except 
that of subjection to the exercise of its 
taxing power. 

Comptroller Knox, in his last annual re- 
port, gives as follows the amount of taxes 
paid by state banks and bankers to the Gen- 
eral Government from the years 1864 to 
1880, inclusive: 


Ce CRIOTIRNEOR. «ce scesescvcccccessoceseces $5.479,027 97 
Cy GR vcccccicccuascnncecccnccoenneans 80,766,202 28 
Ge GRIN. 0:0 ce cnccccscesccocenccccecsescess 12,533,033 $1 

$57,778,268 56 


The tax collected on circulation in the 
years 1864, 1865, and 1866 amounted to 
$4,940,936.25, and in 1880 to $28,773.37. 
The design of the ten-per-cent. tax on state 
bank-notes, used and paid out as money, is 
not to secure a revenue to the Government, 
but to prohibit the circulation of these 
notes, and thus make room for the national 
bank-notes. It has effectually accomplished 
this purpose, asshown by the small amount 
of tax collected since 1866. The whole 
amount collected in 1878 was only $1,118.- 
72. The ten-per-cent. tax practically dis- 
possesses the state banks of their currency 
powers, as granted by state laws; and inthis 
respect puts them at a disadvantage, as 
eompared with the natiomal banks. 





constitute the chief item on which the tax 
burden falls. The law defines these depos- 
its to be “deposits of money subject to 
payment by check or draft, or represented 
by certificates of deposit or otherwise, 
whether payable on demand or at some 
future day.” The matter of fact is that 
these deposits are debts due from the banks 
or bankers to their customers, generally 
liable to payment on demand; and, hence, 
they pay a tax on their debts. They owe 
to others every dollar of the money which 
is thus taxed. It is trife that they tempor- 
arily use a portion of it for loaning purpo- 
ses, and in this way make a profit; yet it 
is not less true that deposits are debts owed 
by the banks to their customers; and 
until the exigencies of the late war suggest- 
ed and for the time being justified the idea, 
no one ever thought of taxing bank depos- 
its. The tax is, in fact, a burden placed on 
the facilities of trade and commerce, which, 
though borne in the first instance by the 
banks, is ultimately transferred to the 
people. 

The Government now has an annual 
revenue which exceeds its expenses, in 
cluding the interest on the public debt, by 
about one hundred millions of dollars. It 
is not good policy to collect such an excess 
of revenue from the people. There is no 
emergency which calls for it. Taxation 
ought to be reduced, and, as a part of this 
reduction, the whole svstem of Government 
taxation of banks, both state and national, 
ought to be swept from the statute-book of 
the nation. Property invested in banking, 
as compared with other property, {is most 
outraceously taxed. The tax burdens im- 
posed by the states and by the General Gov- 
ernment, when added together, constitute a 
system of fleecing, under the forms of law, 
in which there is no justice. Banks are 
treated as if they were nuisances to be 
abated, rather than useful business institu- 
tions, entitled to fair play at the hands of 
the law. Wedonot wonderat their earn- 
est protests. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE monetary situation remains much 
the same as reported last week, there being 
no feature of special interest to mar the 
routine of business. The demand of bor- 
rowers were at no time beyond that of the 
supply, and loans were readily secured at 
rates ranging from 8 to6 percent. Most of 
the transactions were effected at 4 to 5 per 
cent. Those who presented Government 
bonds ascollateral obtained accommodation 
at 4and 5 per cent., with but few transac- 
tions above 4 per cent. 

Mercantile paper ruled at 5 and 6 per 
cent., with but little business, and but few 
pames sold below 54 per cent. 

The prospects are most favorable for the 
future of the monetary affairs of the coun- 
try. 

Unrtep States Bonps.—The tone of the 
U. 8. bond market was generally strong, 
with prices slightly advanced at the close 
of the week. In the early part of the week 
5s and 6s fell off } per cent., but recovered 
the decline at the close. 

It is announced by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that during next month no regis- 
tered 5s can be purchased under the offer: 
of Secrétary Sherman, as the transfer books: 
will be closed throughout the month. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 
6a, 1891, reg vie aenen 4s, 1907 cou Fisig “thas 
6a, 1881. com.ag i 95.190 
5e of ‘61, ree.101 » B6. - 
6s of ‘81, cou.191%4)=—-:191.94| Currency 4s, 97.130 — 
4's 1891, reg.111% 112 ) Currency 66, 98.130 - 
44481891. cou.111% 112 |currency 68, "90.180 ~ 
48,1907, reg...112% 113% 

GoLp AND SILveR.—The amount of gold 
and silver coming to this center is steadily 
increasing and large amounts are now on 
their way from Europe. The steamship 
** Neckar,” which arrived on Friday night, 
brought $221,160 in gold bars. The steam- 
er ‘‘ Wieland” is now on its way from Havre, 
with $400 000 in gold for this port. The 
amount of gold received throughout the 
week was $3,149,868. The importations 
since the 1st of January, 1881, as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year, 
are as follows: 





Since Snnuary let 

1881. 1 

BARE. .cccccreces cocccccccccccesesed $0,047,518 $1,143,002 
703,505 1,401,706 


eT $10,740,023 $2,637,883 
Foreton Excuanoce.—The foreign ex- 
change market opened weak in tone. with a 
reduction in the nominal asking quotations, 
which broucht prices to $4.80} for 60-day 
bills and $4.83 for demand, which were the 
posted quotations at the close of the week. 
The market displayed more firmness, with 
an advancing tendency in the Jatter part of 
the week. The principal call for bills came 
from the gold importers, who done a large 
business, with very satisfactory profits. Mer- 
chant remitters have not, up to the present, 
required many bills in settlement, owing to 
the backward state of the Spring business; 
but, judging from the improved condition 
of the various branches of trade that has 
presented itself during the past week or two, 
there is likely to be a large demand for 
foreign exchange bills in the near future. 
Bank Returns.—The weekly statement 
of the Asscciated Banks, as issued from the 
Clearing House for the past week, is not as 


come up to the general anticipation. It 
shows a loss of $603,525 in surplus reserve, 
which brings the amount held by the banks 
in excess of legal requirements down to $1,- 
706,775, as against $2,310,300, which was the 
amount of last week’s statement. The 
changes in the averages are a decrease of 
$2,345,100 in deposits and $1,883,100 in 
specie, and an increase in circulation of 
$859,400, in legal tenders of $693,300, and 
in loans of $444,700. 

The Treasury now holds $349,202,000 in 
U. 8. bonds to secure bank circulation. 
The national bank circulation outstanding 
is comprised of: 


Currency note6,........+se00« o0ee8346,150,376 
cece 1,115,575 
6347, 265,951 


Bank Srocxs.—The quotations at the 
Board for city bank shares at the close 
were as follows: 














id. Ashed.| Asked. 
America....... — (Mer. Exch...... 95 98 
American Ex..126 — |Metropolitan — 155 
Bute’s & Dr's... ..121 a Mv ccessecee - 
Continental... ..137 —. IN. Y. Nat. 100 - — 

— [Ninth Nat...... 120 a 
— |North 99 a 
8 Park... 158 156 
— |Phenix.......... 105 = 
— |Republiie........ 140 «(150 
..110 — ‘St. Nicholas.....115 = 
121 — |State of N. Y...119 = 
.150 — |Tradesmen’s...110 - 

10% — (Union.......... -— 1600 

Merchants’.....128 — | 


Srock Market.—The condition of specu- 
lation at the Stock Exchange throughout 
the week manifested a feverish and unset- 
tled tone, and prices generally had a down- 
ward tendency. The market rallied occa- 
sionally, under the pressure to realize pro- 
fits: but the advance failed to be sustained 
and was followed by a rapid decline. 

It was hoped that the dispatches from 
Washington announcing no extra session 
of Congress was to be held would tend to 
impart a feeling of confidence to speculators. 
It having failed, it is evident the disposition 
to sell stocks which at present exists re- 
quires a stronger influence to arrest it than 
can be found in the assurance of an easy 
money market for the near future. The 
general market was fairly firm in the clos- 
ing dealings, but presented no particular 
feature of interest. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations for the wee 
























k. 
High Low Gesing 
Sales, est. est. Mar. 
Stems ress +4 1380 128  -) 
merican . Thy 70% 
Albany & 40 123 128 «123 
Alton & T. sag 41 «42 
lton & T.H. pf...... 200 12434 
Atlan. avd Tel 46% 4554 
American Dist. Tel 690 A5s¢ 65 
Bur., C. 84% 7% 70 
Cedar Falls 600 24 28 
a Southern............ 68,475 81% 77 80 
Chi., St. P., and Om........ 5.610 4 41 
Chi.; St. P., and Om., pf..... 19,695 101 100 
Central A a 1,250 4 5 
tral 3.080 86 85 
1,995 72 
. 1,250 8 §«=—- 8B 
2.265 24i¢ 23 
6.025 37% 34 Sore 
1,200 27 25% 
8.200 28 
8.280 165 16146 165 
1,065 133 196 186 
ae 140 140 «(140 
7.700 128 ne" 129" 
1,915 134 182% 193 
7,185 11156 198 = 111% 
f. 505 128% 121 122 
Bag SBS "the "Ba 
ee 
oi tes 1 ie 
. 205; 1 1 
63,028 11136 107% 110% 
HR Ag Tag 
to fay Soe 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf. 425 103 YO 10184 
ta. amo 19034 199 1844 
nots Central......... A $ $ 
it 100 2 7 8670 




















no 88° Bois “Be 
100 20 69 go 
00 “Sig hg “og 
100 18 1 16 
xe 43 43 43 
a RB Be 
300 ll 10 
Pp cone 484 120 114 i 
ichigan Central. 788 112 1} 11K 
Mobile and Ohio.. 670 26 22% 2 
Mil. and L.8........... 650 4444 42 43% 
Mo.. Kan.. and Texas. 45 4 48% 45 
Morris and 122 «#121 «(122 
Nash.. Chat.. and 102 72 77% 
New Central 2014 20% 29 
N. 7.Central sane pe 101 
N Bt 1 142 14 
f 165 peat] 145 
964 1 123% 124% 
? 4 45% 47 
5 . a4 85% 
Northern Pacific... .. 215 47% ST% ¢ 
Northern Pactfic, pf 48 66 
Ohte and Miss. 80 44% «42 42% 
m. : yoo 315 1 150 
Ohto Centra 5 
Ontario Mining 7 35 rs 
Pacific Mail. 5 QAO 58% «64 
Phila. and R 520 5 6084 
Pitts., Fort Wayne, andC 19 131% 181 18l% 
Pullman Car 828 14546 128 3145 
Peoria. be 700 36 87 
Quicksilver... ..... 2m 13 18 19% 
Guickstiver, pf... 200 «61g 61 
me, W. ana O 500 8 “4% 2 
Rock Ieland......... pons a 130 1534 
Stormont...... ne 
St. P.. Min., and Me 300 692 91 
Standard Mining... - 1610 2 
Sutro Tunnel... .........-+++ 400 
St. L. and San Francisco 
St. Land San Fran 64 


St. L. and San Fran.. ist pf. 
and 8....... 
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DrvipEenps.—The ow Railway 
Navigation Co. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent., payable May 2d, at 
the Farmers’ and Trust Co. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Co. have declared a dividend of 
two per cent., payable May 2d. 











FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individu- 
als or firms whose ch and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 

fi es before opening an 

& We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 

_ fallow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 

«& For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and give the best information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financial interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

6. We do not di t or buy ercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances 
to t and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. £0 Gcpestin ane subject to check at sight, without 














GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office,in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with Nationa 
Banks of any of the different issties of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the business is systemat- 
ically arranged and has our personal supervision. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities. 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 

bis class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders our I 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the eighth edition of “ Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of which can 
be had free on spplication. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
treland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find es: advantages for 
the convenient safekeeping of same, subject only 
to their persona! access and control. 


APE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214—216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE. _ 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to or callon the old Banking 
House of 
HOWES & CoMPANY, 
Mt WALL STREEnicK ©: 
Tnts house transacts a 
at 4 per come, payadic 


ee 





v 
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LOAN FOR $500,000. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED AT THE OF. © 
FICE OF MESSRS. R. M. RAVEN & CO., NO. 15 WALL 
STREET, NEW YORK, FOR $500,000 FIRST MORT- 
GAGE 7 PER-CENT. COUPON BONDS OF THE 


Danville, Olney, and Chio River Railroad 
Company, cf Illinois, 
UNTIL APRIL 15TH NEXT. 


The Bonds are in denominations of $1,000 and $500, 
due in 1910, with interest 7 per cent., July and Jar- 
uary, made payable at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, New York; are secured by mortgage of 
franchises, road, equipments, real and personal prop- 
erty, and are the balance of $801,000, which will be 
issued on 100 miles of pleted and ipped road. 
Average, $8,010 per mile. 

The line extends from Danville, on the Wabash, St. 
Louls, and Pacific Railway, in Illinois, to Olney and 
Noble, on the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. It has 
direct connections with Chicago and close conections 
with ten other leading lines of railway. 


TERMS.—AT THE RATE Ay 4 A 000 amp wey 
ee Pain FO D $500 














next, but payments may made 
interest commence at date of payment. All 


ments to gh Le 


in negotiable form wi will be given. 


with blank forms 4 ap] a ag can be ang pam 
cation by letter or in person to 


R. M. RAVEN & CO. 
BANKERS, No. 15 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


TEXAS TRUNK 
RAILROAD 


7 Per Cent. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


LAND-GRANT 
BONDS. 


30 Years to Run. 
Interest May ist and November ist. 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold Coin 
in Boston, at the office of the International 
Trust Co., Trustee, 

Ne bonds offered except upon completed 
read, and as each division is accepted by the 
State and the land certificates issued there- 
for. 








FOR SALE BY 


ALVAH A. SMITH, 
31 STATE STREET, Boston. 


CINCINNATI 


NORTHERN fi. B. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Gold 6s, 


FORTY YEARS TO RUN, 
with Provision for Registration. 


We offer these securities after a careful examina 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS. A. SWEET & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 40 State Street, Boston. 


H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, President. 
L, C. MURRAY, Cashier. 


The United States National Bank, 


35 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, Prest. 
DIRECTORS : 


GEN'L U. 8. GRANT, WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, 
MORRIS K. JESUP, LOGAN C. MURRAY, 
_JOHN J. McCOOK, HENRY B. HYDE. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


QUATRE, pase mene ing of Satur 


day, the Ith day of Masel 


Loans 

Due from directors of the 
bank, included 1n loans and 
a 














421 83 
49,216 70 
30,000 00 
8,500 00 
7,573 00 
12,978 7% 
a pao eapes aero iethees 5,420 00 
. legal-tender notes and circu’ 
notes. ry national eet 47,086 00 
= d checks for the next day's ex- 
82,845 69 
1,034 51 
1,502 64 
1,762 01 
82 00 
$068,152 96 
LAA BSLITIOR, 
Gapttal stock, paid in cash......... ‘as ah $100,000 00 
Other | oo . 11,400 00 
Deposits subject to check.....gs00e16 65 |? 
sul check..... Y 
Demand certificates of de- 
Es ascanccencococcsescoccces 100 00 
Certified checks............... 10,526 55 
651,243 10 
on fet: 152 06 





a tru 
sald bank before the transaction of any business on 
}. LF 7 8 March, 1881, to the best of his knowl- 


HENRY STEERS, President. 
CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn by both deponents, 
the 22d day of to 1881, before me, 
& W. Swaix. Notary Public, Kings Co. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 





» MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE rin AL et nat 
City of New York, in the hg —s ew York, a 
close of business March 11 cee: 








263 08 

182 78 

253,000 00 

600,000 00 

3.000 00 

23,829 36 

Du 18,949 40 

1 243,700 00 

nses and taxes paid 20,066 51 

Checks and other cash items... 7,640 91 

Exchanges for Clearing- 274,516 2) 

Bills of other banks... ........0ssceeeeeees 18,098 00 
a paper currency, nickels, ons 


pecie ° 
Leqal- tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of ciroulation)................+. 





LI 
ba ital stock paidin. 











000 
lus fund......... 
oD ivided Milascceccseseccese 24 
National bank-notes outstanding 7 
Dividends unpald..........0....0. .. esses 289 
Individual — subject 7 ness 1,588,604 37 
Demand certificates of depos: 1,600 00 
Certifi Ptttesch<cesanbecece 83,398 99 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 30,552 50 
Due to other national banks. leameeveetons 2,002,416 76 
Due tostate banks and bankers.......... 196,582 56 
TE nn ccnnunscnnctanesccnscvecunioccencs $5,358,619 84 
STATE OF ad Yorx, Cocnty OF New YorK, a8.: 


York 
I, ALLEN 8S. APGAR, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 
bscribed and sworn to before me, this 19th day of 


March: 1881. 
J. ¥F. Apoar, Notary ERS.) Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest : JESSE E Ww. POWERS, 








Gare irS ye morning of Bavaria’, 
19th day of : 
pce eae wn schedule...... 14 
from directors of the bank, Cee 
included in loans and dis- 
COBBEB. 00 cccvsoccccccccsccsccess 980,800 00 
as per schedule................ 64 86 
pace ae per schedule. andy es.si0 44 
r Pee 
Bonds and n. L~ as per schedule.... 1,365 00 
—— schedule........ PY 4 b= 4 
United States | -tender notes and circu- 
lating notes 0’ aattene L~ peccesesee 51,210 00 
Cash items, : 
pe a for the next day's 
re 555 56 
Other items qoqeted as cash, 
as per schedule.............. 2,328 83 
61,884 88 


Assets not included under 
either of the above 708 viz.: 
urniture and fixtures 

Current a 

Suspense account 








tors as f allows, viz. ane 
as 3 oe 
pes Gepost subject to check..... $090,172 84 
Demand certifica a deposit 6,565 00 
Certified checks................ 18,029 02 
—————__ 724,666 36 
Due trust companies, state and national 
banks, as pes oe i bsnbosdiiienridsnnien 9,620 26 
Bills rediscounted............. $10,572 91 
Unpaid dividends pescececocccs 492 
11,064 91 





DOOM, cencccccagcccoccagcoccccocccccnses $936, — 52 
State oF New York, COUNTY OF NEW York, 4s.; 
WM. A. DARLING, President, and ALBERT H. GALE, 
Cashier of Murray Hill Bank, a bank noontes one 
doing business at 760 Third Avenue, in said County, 
being duly sworn, each for himself saith that the f fore- 
going + with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is all respects a true statement of the con- 
dition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the 12th day of ay 1881, to the best of 

his knowledge and belief. 
ARLING, President. 
A. S| tae Cashier 
Severally subscribed and sworn ‘by _— deponents, 
the 19th day of March, 1881, befo: agus 


Es Dixon, 
Notary Public, City and ya of New York. 





UVARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 


ENTAL BANK, on the morning of SATURDAY, 
the 12th day of March, 1881 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and dit as per schedule.... $1,816,208 54 
Due from directors of the 
bank, included in loans 
and discounts........-+++++ $64,675 00 
Overdrafts, as canal nsccamenssonwen 1,849 18 
Due from trust ———. Cw and 
national banks, as ire schedule........ 194,018 42 
Banking-house and 
Other real esta’ 
ROBES. ....cccoccccccocece 900 00 
80,900 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule... baboons 159,350 00 
Specie eccreccccgsccseseccceoccecesssocsseosece 29,063 14 
aoa tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks.................. 160,214 00 
Cash items—viz.: 
Bills To ome for the 988,780 08 
next day's exc! anges. 
Other items carried 
cash, as per jule.... * 12,054 86 
—_———_— 100,43 92 
Current OXPONSOS....,.0cccceccccscscsceees 4,785 16 








FRED M. HOYT, t 
JOSEPH THOMSON, 


Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Nanta Fe R.R. 


40-YEAR 


SINKING FUND 
4 |-2 per cent. 
- BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.3 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.3 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


No. 5 BROAD or 27 WALL STS., 
NEW YORK. 

Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 

A General Banking Busi tra 

Securities bought and sold on Commission, 
for cash or on margin. 

Advances made on approved collateral at 
the market rate. 

Deposits received subject te check Hy 

Asper-cent. interest allowed on a 
balances. 

Orders executed at Londen, San Francisco. 
Reston. Philadelphia. and’ Baltimore Ex- 


chan - 
P. 8. MyN ¢ Bhd Weekly Financial Re- 
port isn mailed free of charge on application. 














(LLins, Boupen & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 





25 Pine St. — Rew Yori 
Purchase and Sell on Commission wer pte, 
RAILROAD. BONDS and d all Sane 
Securities dealt in at the NEW ORK STOCK E 
CHANGE, or all reputable Securities bou: Bt and etd 
in the OPEN REET.. LOANS and COMMERCIAL 

APER neg paid on DEPOSITS, sub 
Ject to check. 


SHELDON COLLINS. 
FRANK JENKINS. 
LS 


For New Terms for 1881 
see page 23, 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building. Chicage. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 
Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
SS ae railroad companies, and other corpo- 

solicited. 





” Sees: SOREo me, 








85,571 08 
Due depositors as follows—vis. 
Deposits subject to cnet. $1 “989,419 35 
Demand ce tes 0} 
Si ohninehe _pneibinndane’ 15,318 01 
cortified checks........... _ 162,514 97 7 
2,000,247 33 
mount due not included under ei either of of 
Athe above heads—viz.: 
Unpaid dividends povenoecesoocesececovesces 1,505 00 
BR cscoccgsccccccascoccooocessesooonsss 7,823 36 
or New York, County oF New Yo 


To , 
STATE RK, 88.: 
GWVASHINGTON A. BALL, Fostéens, and CLINTON 
W. 8ST. hier Orten 


1881, to the best of 


LL, fuastde 
W. STARKEY, Cashie: 
Severally subscribed and sworn by both deponents, 
the 2ist day of March, » yest bef. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Tae Lake SHORE AND Michigan SOUTHERN , 
81. 





RaILwaY Conmany TREASURER'S OFFICE, 
THEO March 25th, 188 


compan 
Two PERC NT. upon tte capital stock, payable on 
, the 24 day of May neat, at this office. 
of this dividend. and also for the 


Thursday, the Sist inst., 
: Po ap ae ere" peepenss on the morning of Friday, the 
ith day o next. 
d d E. D. *"ORCESTER, Treasurer. 


Oregon RaILway aNd NavVicaTion Compary, 
20 Nassau 
New Yo one, March’ 24th. 
aE, BOAR 0 


D OF I s H. 

lared a guareeny. dividend of Two (2) PER CENT., 
aie May 2d. by the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com: 
pany, 26 Exchange Place, New York, to +o Roctnetatse 
1 record ans. Oth. The transfer 7 be 

ned for the Peg will this dividend a > 

7 ‘osed April 9th. will be reopeneed a rit 16th, as 
heretofore anooun HORACE WHI E, Treas. 








Coven e ons THE STARR-GROVE SILVER Miwino Com- 
NY. No. 2. NASSAU ST., CORWER WALL 8r., 


NE 
Lees regular monthly divijend of 
$20,000. being ONE PER CENT. ON THE CAPITAL 
STOCK oft the com ny, or TEN CENTS PER SHARE, 
payable on the 81s inet, at this office. 

e transfer books will be closed from the 25th to 


Sist, inclusive. 
the Sist, Inclusive. | sim R. BOTHWELL, Secretary. 
WILLIAM 8. CLARK, President. 





Drxv fro on DE Ru ILWay COMPANY, 

ER AND Rio Granpe Ra ANY, 

« 17 ConTLanprT Srt., ee mM 36. oad Yorx Cry, 
DIVIDEND of one and a helt per cent. has been 

As fal stock ot 


1. 
WiLLia LIAM WAONER, 
Secretary. 





O Fuse SEAPOLIS. AxD, OMAR HA Siwat UL» 


oad w: w Y 

di tdend of ONE AND | THREE QUA 
Cent. ai per cent. phase Ee & y_ been aon sable 
the of ‘this com 
Apr 1 20th, 1881, to stockholders of Teourd Ma Poh sot 





oaks oom See age we ted eae ae 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue Spring-like weather of the past week 
has given quite a marked impetus to busi- 
ness in the dry goods market, in the demand 
for all staple and department goods, and 
the volume of transactions will exceed that 
of any previous period this Spring in all 
kinds of seasonable fabrics. Stimulated by 
the low prices and the evident desire on the 
part of the merchants to dispose of their 
goods, the buyers on the market have 
availed themselves of the opportunity pre- 
sented, and taken liberal lines in the varied 
styles of material adapted to their respect- 
ive trades. From the South and Southwest 
very encouraging ac. .unts have been re- 
ceived as to the progress of the Spring trade, 
and the activity of the jobbing trade in that 
section has been substantiated by the nu- 
merous orders received during the week. 
Taking all things into consideration, the 
business of the week has assumed very sat- 
isfactory proportions, and a very cheerful 
feeling pervades the trade, while the hold- 
ers of goods entertain the belief that there 
are no more goods than will be required to 
meet the prospective demand, as the stocks 
of jobbers and retailers are unusually light; 
and it will, therefore, become necessary to 
replenish at a very early date, should the 
present favorable condition of the weather 
continue, of which there is but little reason 
to doubt, considering the advanced date in 
the season. 

Buyers from the Northern and Western 
sections are present in large numbers, but 
are proceeding with but little haste in their 
selections. They are watching the market 
very carefully, and will, no doubt, take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity that may be 
presented. The demand at first hands has 
been somewhat irregular; but an improved 
business was reported by many of the lead- 
ing houses, and there was a brisk activity in 
prints, lawns, dress fabrics, ginghams, etc. 

Cotton Goops.—The market for cotton 
goods has undergone a revision of prices, 
which has resulted in very large sales, Buy- 
ers, however, have been disappointed {n the 
percentage of the reduction, as in many 
cases they had made prices for the distribu- 
tion of their stocks, and find they cannot 
replace the goods except at a higher cost. 
The jobbing trade in domestics continues 
active, a very good demand for nearly all 
seasonable fabrics being reported by most 
of the leading firms. Fine bleached cottons 
are moving steadily from first hands and 
prices are firm, because of the light supply; 
but low-grade bleached goods remain quict 
Brown sheetings aré doing fairly. 

Print-cLotHs.—The market for print- 
cloths has been quite active, there being a 
heavy demand at buyers’ prices. There is 
nothing, however, at present that would 
justify stocking up, when the matter of the 
strikes by the hands at the mills are con- 
sidered and the uncertainty of the result, 
there being much determination manifested 
on the part of the employers. Prices are 
firm at last quotations at 8 15-16c. bid to 


4c. asked for Ctx6te,, and 3 7-16@3ic. for 
56x60s. 
Dress Goovs.—There has been a very 


satisfactory demand for the best makes of 
staple and fancy worsted fabrics, and also 
large deliveries of buntings were made by 
agents on previous orders. Jobbers are 
doing a fairly active business in worsted 
dress goods, at prices which leave but scant 
margins for profits to the sellers. Cotton 
dress goods are in irregular demand; but 
choice styles in seersucker effects, etc., 
continue in good request. 

Woo.En Goops.—The demand for heavy 
woolens has been quite irregular and mod- 
erate. Fair orders are being placed with 
agents for a few of the most popular makes 
of medium and better qualities of fancy 
cassimeres and worsted coatings; but the 
general request does not come up to the 
anticipations that have been made and 
buyers are very exacting. In light-weight 
men’s woolens there is nothing new, be- 
yond occasional lots changing hands at 
prices which are in the buyer’s favor. 
Kentucky jeans are moving fairly with job- 
bers, but are quiet at first hards values 
showing a weakening tendency. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 
Staple dress goods and silks have met 
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with fair demand, and the sales of jobbers 
have heen of fair proportions. At first 
hands, however, transactions are limited to 
small selections, except in cases where 
speciul inducements are made to reduce ac 
cumulations. In detail there are no changes 
to report. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist com- 


pare as follows with the corresponding 
period of last year: 

For the week : 1851 880. 
Entered at the port............ $2,107,511 2.806.376 
Thrown on market........... 2,340,004 28 

Since Jan. Ist 
Batered at port............0.++ 81,551,742 96,391,683 

rown on market............ 82.923,254 3 AA RAT 
a 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTAN®P TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES 


MowpaY Evewtna, March 28th, 1981. 


BLEACHED SHERTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androvrcoggin : Langdon GB...26 12 











..56 — | Lonsdale ,”,) 10 
“ AA. BH 11S “ Cambrie. .36 13 
Allenda:z.. 6-4 17 Masonville. -36 105 
~  bewee 7-4 20 Nashua, E......36 10 
“ crccee 22h * eae 42 12 
Bartlett, Viscce Oe “ W.... 45 14 
( 5-4 124 Newmarket, ¥ a Th 
Rallou & Son. 36 8.N. Y. Mills..... 36 «13 
3 * Wt'r Twist 36 134 
Bay Mills. ” 4 16 
Blackstone, as 64 @ 
Koott, K..... 2 4! “ oon 4 27h 
yi i Pepperell..... 64 18 
e Bia — — weve 74 21 
re aan 8-4 23 
- - coos 24 26 
 seaneceenl = 104 Ww 
©. caevuse ven —o 114 33 
Canoe. ... i Pequot. 54 16 
Clinton, Al.. 36 «10 - 4 2 
Dwight, Star 8..96 10 Slaterville......8% 64 
. Anchor36 11 Tusearora, XX.36 12 
Fearless.. 36 «8 Utiea....... “5 11 
Urnit of the Loom : * of. heavy. 86 114 
2 (23ers 5-4 17 
“ @ 8B GE! * LL .cocces 6-4 224 
os * giee Set cascecues 84 30 
Forestdale......36 10 © savenanan 9-4 32% 
Breen, G...ccceeDd Gh © ..cccccce 10-4 35 
fold Me dal.....36 8%) “ heavy....100 37% 
"33 74 “* Nonp......88 18 
Brest Falle’@ ..36 10 | White Rock....86 — 
1 8...31 74 Wamentta: 
oe M..338 7 OXX.36 18 
os A...33 8 o ae. ..36 13 
dill’s Semp. Idem: “ While warp.36 12 
83 10 Wauregan, 10%.°6 124 
a oe 48 § Shirt cotton 12 
«66 42 128)“ No. 1....08 11 
“ “ 45 «1%  cambric.... 19 
BORG r oc ceesceect 83 Whitinsville... 26 9 
Indian Orcbard,.. — “ wee & 
o 6 Be. 36 9% Williamsville : 
Laugdon, 76.. 10% Al..36 12 
76 ‘B 144 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam,F.....36  4|Laconia. 10-4 26 
Atlantic, A.....36 84 eS aeeee 11-4 29 
ses ae 7 Lyman, T......36 — 
- 3 aves 36 : ‘Massachusetts 
“e > ‘ 
“ Li él “ et 
o Vv. . ; | “oe 5§ 
Appleton, A. x « By 
“ he 7 Medford. - 
* Deakaen 74 Nashua, fineO.... 7 
Augusta osnue : 7] R..36 73 
“a 6! 9 :? 93 
. A escoee an | ' o Ww. 13 
Broadway..... = _ Newmarket, DD 38 64 
Bedford, R.....: 6 G..36 69 
Roott, U ...000. 3 64 a N..36 7 
estes 36 84 Pacific, Extra ..36 &4 
os eS H ene ae 
wee 40 Ra Pepperell 7-4 184 
Continental, C. 3 — a 8-4 21 
. D 9 ooo 94 BD 
Conestoga, D.. 64 . 10-4 26 
oe Ga. 7 ” --ee11-4 2 
o6 8 <4) ” 124 33 
“ Ww \Pep perell, : fines? 8 
Duty, % ‘na 64 36 67 
enous 7 sa o 33 7 
“ _— 8 Tt “ N....30 6 
Exeter, A......36 it P equot, ee = 6 
- Bw cccccae B.. besees 40 OY 
Ellerton......10-4 8 pre 45 14 
Harrisburg, A..36 «74 Pittsfield, A....56 64 
3.8 6] Poe asset, ae 3607} 
Indian Head.. 8} O.....38 74 
a r? 40 89 
«  /...40 114 Stark, AA......36 8} 
48 13 Utica a = 
Indian Orchard : ** heary....40 11% 
RR..30 «63 CO an ce 
“ NN..33) 7 © ssa ae 
“© BE..0 Th ** nu ccccces 78 30 
“ AA. 40 8 pe: 8 424 
Lawrence. Wa amsutta, 8T..40 12 
“36 Ti 09 21 
wis XX. 360 84 ° -7Y 32) 
“ XX X.40 9} “ ..89 35 
Langley, A % 68 és ..99 37% 
sewiun 78 = 7] - 108 40 
es oseceeee he achusett.....36 8 
Laconia, B 86 «7 7  eabe 30 «(7% 
a 74 —| « 40 114 
lteeee 84 21 - wad 48 138 
—_« 9-4 23 





HILL, MOYNAN & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND 10th ST.,N. Y., 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR SPRING IMPORTA- 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, sore Bel DE LvOn, SATIN MAR- 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER SILAS. 


45, 55, 69 
ADVANCED NOVELTIES T 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, LACES, Ere. 
LADIES’ AND. MISSES’ SUITS AND WRAPS. 
SIERY, GLOVES, Etc. 
PRICES ALWAYS LOWEST. 
Special attention given to Mat] Orders. 
Send address on Postal Card for our nuabenes 


Spring and Summer Catalogue 


and 716. per yard. 





THROUGHOUT THIS WEEK 


T SeMart&to 


will continue their 


Special Sale of 


dl Kil b 


under their own stamp, at the follow- 
ing exceptionally 


LowPrices: 


Ladies’ 3-Buttons, $1:00 per pair. 
Ladies’ 4-Buttons, $1.25 per pair. 
Ladies’ 6-Buttons, $1.60 per pair. 
Ladies’ 8-Buttons, $1.90 per pair. 


Also the New 


“BIARRITZ STYLE,” 


in Six and Eight-button lengths, 


at $1.75 and $2 per pair. 


Three and Four-button Ladies’ Kid 
Gloves, qualities heretofore <old at 
$1 and $1.25, 


Redused to 75 Cents and $1 per pair, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., Sth & 10th Sts. 


AT SeWart&C 


will Offer To-Day an 


Extraordinary Bargain 


in Value, a Line of 


PONSON'S BLACK SILK 


$1.25,$1.50,$1.75,$2,and $2.25 


PER YARD. 


An Exceptional Purchase 


ef these Goods having been made, there 
are 





No Duplicates, 


and the Sale Cannot be Re peated 


at the Same Prices. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





Housekeepers who admire 
ELEGANT LINEN, and yet 
wish to study ECONOMY, are 
invited‘ to look over some 
Sheetings, Towels, Towel- 
ing, Diapers, and Beautiful 
Damasks lately purchased 
at AUCTION by 
JAMES McCREERY & CoO., 

Broadway and lith St., 

New York. 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 23. 





RIDLEY’S 
ASHION MAGAZIN 


SPRING, 1881, 


NOW READY, 


—CONTAINS— 
over 100 Large Quarto Pages, 
ENTERTAINING STORIES, 
in prose and verse, 
Interesting HOME ARTICLES, 


ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS, 


with valuable information for those living at s dis- 
tance from New York on the many perplexing ques- 
tions of 


“WHAT TO WEAR.” 





ISSUED QUARTERLY 


50c. per Annum. Single Copies, 15¢ 

This publication should be found in every house- 
hold. Itcontains the Lowest New York ae 
is an invaluable guide to intelligent and 1 


R. H, MACY & 60,, 


14h Stra, Sth Aram, ad 18 So 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


We are offe very att athenstine ene el t as- 
ing. onse, 


in ali the latest styles and ond FS 
attention to our solid-color Silk 8 Suite at 


$16.84. 


} ned Sult bp mate ap A} hevoaly suit ot desi pees 
pes, a vely the only su this 
tion ever 7 fd this price. d saad 


A full and complete assortment of Gentlemen's 


NECKWEAR, 


in all the latest styles and colors. Also inane 
Half-Hose, the product of the best English and 
ey ~ manufacturers. 

d A, Bargain in Nottingham Fancy Half-Hose, 
a cents. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


made to Order, rt gq | ao +} $1.99. vio 
laundried Shirts a cents cannot be 
surpassed in aaale ala — X.Y 


Special attention given to orders Le. mail, which will 
receive the same care as if ructions were 
siven. Ca’ forwarded free. 





IR. H, MACY & 60. 





shopping. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Publishers, 
_ GRAND AND ALLEN STS.,N. Y. 
“ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


NEW SPRINC STYLES. 
35 Distinet Departments, 
Personal an’ Hou-ekeeping Outfite Furnished. 
SILKS anp SATINS. a wee anp CLOAKS, 


DRESS GOODS. 2 ° Vv a BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. © 





rs) 

s Fancy Goons. 
rs) 

a UNpEnwear 


o 
r.] PACES. 


Domestics. . 


— cs) 
LINENS. 5 
o 


-° JONES *- 


Eighth Avenue 


+ 
x 





Eighth Avenue 








Nineteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, 
New York. 


* JONES. 





* Cattery. 
p Cuccumar. 
rs) GLASSWARE. 


Upholstery. © 
FURNITURE. ) 
o ° 
Lace Cortatns, r.) A, o REFRIGERATORS. 
o 


Canrets, Rugs, ETO. V “Hovssrvns'e Goons. 

Mail Order Department a Specialty. Sema atten- 
tion to all ne = to out- 
‘aaaree Samples sent free. Catalogues 


GHTH "AVENUE COR. 107TH 8T., 
York. "JONES. 


TARDENBERGH & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
14 Fallon and 8%, $8, and §7 Benry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
Drugegets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 





sent to an 








Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


BARBOUR S 


IRISH FLAX THREAD 


FOR MAKING 


MACRAME LACE. 


For Ladies the pation of ki 


MACRAME LACE has b 
it is attractive and useful. 


BARBOUR’S 
MACRAME FLAX THREADS 


are specially manufactured for this beautiful work. 
Put up in 2-pound red boxes. 
For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through- 
out the country. 
Mlustrated Book, with full ss eee and instruc. 
tions, by mail, 25 Cents, 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 


134 Church Street, New York; 


153 Frauklin Street, Boston ; 

511 Market Street, San Francisce ; 
24 and 26 Bank Street, Philadelphia; 
16 Hanever Street, Baltimore, 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


A Perfect Corset at Last! 

This Corset is boned 
with a new material, 
called Coraline, which 
is vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 


It Cannot Brenk 
It is more comfortab! ec, 
healthful. and durable. 
It is not affected by cold, 
heat, or moisture. It is 
warranted to give satis- 
faction in every respect. 


IMPERIAL 
as fashionable as 











For sale by leading 
Merchants. ice ¥ 
mail, $1 


WARNER BRO’s, 


No. 372 Broadway, 
New York. 


FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED. 








Large Lines of MOQUETTES, at $1.75 per yard. 
ENGLISH VELVETS, at $1.50 per yard. 

BODY BRUSSELS, 5-frame, at $1.25 per yard. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, at 75 cents per yard. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, WINDOW SHADES, LACE 
CURTAINS, AND CORNICES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 


NEW YORK. 





FASHION DRAPERY 


1 


FOR SALE BY 


T. STEWART & CO. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

. & C. JOHNSTON. 
KL SOLOMON’S SONS. 























on the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


Price 90 cts. a Yard. |ana by au First- 


inches wide; Satinfinish both |c!4ss Dealers 
sides; very heavy ; soft asdown ;|\throughout the 
all mode shades; su 
broider for table or 





b to em- nation, 
covers. | 


—_— 








March 31, 1881.] 
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Weekly Market Review. 


sFor the week ending Friday, March 25th, 1881.) 








GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Unoice....... 10 @l 
Santos, Choice to Best............... 11} @1 
DeG Rs ds deeds c4 cece 0000 cd cbbecess ; 
SRG be dcw day scwbqntvcccececdnedet< 
ON ee ae iW 
DGUEES <3 verse t sche seewashest cease 
Bh ys0B on. .coecces cocccccccscccce . 
FOUTS OOR, os 05 600 060e ce vecese cxse 2 
Tingle BreakMat.....ccccesccesccccse y 
UncoloredJapan......... o* 
ee SERRE eRe 
SUGAR 

Raw.—Fair to prime...... .....ccecees TAQ 7B 
WARM Cans EGGE, 0.0.00 cccccccceceecce 940) 9 

ink och inkceipeitiabicines aexce 93@ 9 

Powdered... .cscece oeeueenne Ve(@ OR 
EL Se ee 94@ Of 
Wnrite.—Standard A............. etn sf 

Steam Refined A............ 84 





George’s Cod (new)....per qtl.. 
arr 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.... 
Herring, Scaled.... ... 





w 











Turk’s Islands.......... -per bush. 30@ 81 
meee a er atest yenesen ss 20@ 21 
iverpool,Ground (200 Ibs. )persack— a _ 
Liverpool, Fine, pt “gag wieked $2 50@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s........ 2 0@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Phoenix.......... 2 WOuc— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiigton’s.... 1 10@$1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands... .. 1 05@ 1 20 
GENDRAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Friour: 
Sour Extras.......... oo-- $3 40 @ $3 60 
“ eee eee 80 @ 340 
Superfine Spring.......... 355 @ 3 80 
State Extra Brands. . 445@ 450 
State Fancy Brands 460 @ 470 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 450@ & 50 
Minnesota Clear.......... 555 @ 6 00 
Minnesota Straight........ 540 «@ 7 85 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 5 40 @ 7 8 
inter Wheat Seconds... 435 @ 4 75 
Ex. Amber. Ind.,0., Mich. 500 @ 5 10 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 435 @ 4 75 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,Ind. 510 @ 5 2 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 525 @ 5 50 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 510 @ 5 20 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 530 @ 5 50 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 545 @ 5 80 
Genessee Extra Brands... 510 @ 5 80 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 550 @ 8 00 
White Wheat, Michigan... 510 @ 5 30 
SOUTHERN FLoor: 
| - $310 @ $3 45 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 3 60 @ 4 00 
Virginia Family......... . 500@ 600 
Rye Friovur: 
Bs cetceenndennbuns --- $5 15 @ $5 40 
Pennsylvania .....ccccccce 475 @ 520 
Corn MEaL: 
WONG: cncceveccnces «++» $2 60 @ $3 00 
ty ee 8 00 @ --— 
Re 28 @— — 
GRAIN. 
WLeEat 
ay, EEO ke 
Chicago, No. 2..... - --@--— 
i itnainininatenaiens 1 24@ 1 2% 
Corn : 
Mixed, Old......0.ccccceses — 60 @— 613 
= eee anne — 57 @— 61 
TN <:.... avictinennenee — 59 @— 61 


White, No. 2....... ...+.06 — 604@— 613 
Oats: 





rr penne — 0 @ — 
Chileago .....-cccccsccee - — 6 @— 
) 2 ee Sheeeses — 4 @— — 
Rye. gi os 
BND once cccssecccosne oo GE EEE 
SOB WIOEE... cc ccccccccce 1 ¢ 1 y 
Beans: 
Mediums.......:... cccccceee 200 @ 2 15 
Marrows....... oo 2 210 
EE ee ee scescccese 2 O74@ 2 10 


Peas: 
Green, 1880, @ bush......... 1 70 @ 1 75 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 


RN NEE cnn: 4aauach hares 210 215 
Canada. in bulk, # bush*?...— -—- @— — 
AY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs.............. $ 90@$1 00 
Timothy, prime, per 100 Ibs....... 1 15@ 1 20 
Clover, mixed, a aia 1 6@ 1 10 
Oat Straw, * me cnmenia — 0@— 75 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ ....... 115@1 20 
Short Rye Straw, “ OS aise — H@— 8 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
CS ee --. $16 50 @ — — 
Bmtre PHMMS..ccccccecess+ SSOP “oo 
Prime Mess......... ccccee 84 -— 
amily.. ccccccccccese 16 0 @ — — 
—_ - c 6 
ort Clear.... .. elsbanes $835 @— — 
Long Clear......scee.- 1S oe 
GENS Ba scccstncvedes - 80@-—— 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams...... Sbedscecsse 1@— 
Smoked Shoulders............. 7@-— 
Smoked as fi | 60 eee edinke sees 10 3 ~- 
ot LL FEED. os 
one ditenenee poubesweke we 00 
PREETI 20 00 
_., eee 
PG niddditetdesananesenne 22 00 
eae ie Pacocsccsbaseees Mn 28 00 
Ns iritetecnnsalreasin 3 20 00 
Barley Meal................2-. 22 - 


BSSS38 








~ 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 









BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice.........20 @23 
State, pails and tubs............... -20 @28 
State, tubs, inferior.............. »e.-16 @18 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 20 @25 
Western, Faetory, fair to choice....... 14 @20 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine........... poranwees 13} @13$ 
State, Factory, fair to good........... 114@1 
Ohio, Factory, flat, fine, late made... .12)(@1% 
Ohio, Factory, flat, fair to good.......14@11¢ 
Wisconsin. full cream, fine............ 123@13 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 21 @22 
State and Pennsylvania............... 21 @— 
Western and Canadian.,... (ins 21 @— 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 lbs....... seeeeel0 7 G10 & 
ed AE Ree SRP 10 65 @10 67 
Ee oooe--10 90 @-- —- 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Tarkeys, dry picked.......... — 15 @ --17 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia — 21 @ ~— 26 
sy cP PES ee as — 16 «@ — 19 
of ms Jersey...... — 15 @ — 16 
A sk tisccdicav ners —13@ —-14° 
‘* State and Western..... — 13 @ — 134 
| See eae — 18 @ -- 20 
VEGETABLES. 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box... 90 @31 00 
Cabbage, Jersey, per 100........ @ 7 00 
Potatoes, Early Rose, fine, perbbl 2 50 @ 2 75 
« Se 175 @ 200 
Sweet Potatoes, Del. River, kiln- 
dried..... TTI 250 @ 3 00 
Turnips, White, per bbl........ 50 7% 
Beets, Jersey, per bbl........... 7 @ 100 
Onions, White, per bb]... ...... 450 @ 7 50 
“ _ | eee 8 25 @ 3 50 
* Eastern, Red........... 82 @ 350 
Carrots, per bbI.........000 eoeee 100@ 1235 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Spitzenburg, per bbl...$2 00 @ $3 50 
bd Baldwin’s, o 61H ES 2D 
ad Greenings, “ 1.150@ 200 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State............+...: 4@%4 
Peaches, Peeled........ (hiebeeentanan 15 @19 
rrr rere 6 @ 6 
BaaCK OTIS... ....0000 ccccccceseccessss 74 @8 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer SipeEs: 
Cy EE. anckeeessssternne — 1@— 
We-tern Dressed...... ere —6@— 63 
Live SHEEP: 
Oe ere emeeaee —3@— & 
LivE LAMBs: 
Fair to prime............ covers 4£@— 5B 
DRESSED CALVES: : 
Jersey prime............006 ooo R@— 10 
fe Ene — 51@— 6 
Ps paanendbneenesenssd — 44@— 5 
eee 8 @ 8 
——e 
Btate.......c.ccecee orcecesecee— 8 G 8} 
SN ictsaegecietencetasnnnsnnos — @— 8 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs...%6 00\@ 6 40 


I —— 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano...... eeeeee 45 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

phate of Lime................ 87 00 @40 00 

Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 (35 00 

- Bone Flour ........ 36 00 (@39 00 

sa BD Be ccccovcs 34 00 (36 50 

“ Ground Bone....... 31 00 @33 50 


“ Crescent Bone......27 50 @30 00 
Homestead Superphosphate 


(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 6 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
SRE 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... 83 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Pollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 On 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Whid200400006e0sseeoeee ---- 31 00@33 00 
Allen’s Phosphate..... peawsises 85 WO@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00(@48 00 


Guano, Poruy's,rotzet, 6 pe S 00 @70 00 
. - ” 8.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 


(2,240 Ibs.)...0.-se00e. ...-52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 @30 00 
“+ dissolved, hi D prade...-.98 0 @— — 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 7 50 @ 7 7 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 71@800 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
| ee 1 624(¢ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs. 4 37 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 840 « 8 45 
ASHES.—We quote 5@5} cents for Pot and 
6@6} for Pearl. 











RESCUED FROM DEATH. 

Wiis J. Coven, of Somerville, Mass.,says: “In 
the fall of 1876 I was taken with a VIOLET BLEEDING 
OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe cough. I soon be- 

to lose my appetite and flesh. I was so weak at 
one time that I could not leave my bed. In the sum- 


friend told me of DR. WM. HA 

LU ae , to satisfy them, when, to my 
su mn, I to ter. 
My , once a to revive, rm. to-day I feel 


pK zt? — two bottles and -, ; - 
v' as done more good than e 
other medicines I have taken since my sickness. Sold 





DIAMOND HAMS, 
f. Devi,dts, Dianood Brand. Hams, 
eae ert i om tore 
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THE INDEPENDENT’. 


as The foremost religio vs pewspaper 


Btates.”—Josera Coor. 








THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated 


questions of religion, philosoph: 
quarter. 


y, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from an 
It has more special departments than any other newspaper. 


ople. It discusses fearlessly all current 
and every 
It publishes more 


religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more gencral information than any annual cyclopedia. It has alarger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong Hrs og of 


those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 


Tus INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 
Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 
2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 


any other weekly newspaper. 


3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 


ments than they can find elsewhere. 


THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 


on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 


The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 


mention some of them. 


WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 


R. H. STODDARD, MARY CLE 
F. A ity x ae 


R. W. DALE. D.D., 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 


Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
SARA 0. JEWETT. 


Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. ‘ORD, 
«. S.C, RARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., Prof. C. A. YOUNG Mrs. C. Wate 
LEONARD BAGON. DD. LL’D, Rev. JOSEPH C0¢ HORACE E. SCUDDER, 

Prof. GEORGE P: FISHER, D.D. LOUISA M. ALCOTT, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
ELIZARETH STUART PHELPS, “GAIL HAMILTON,’ "C. M. " 
kK. S. STORRS. D.D., LL.D. Rev. DAVLD SWING ©. P, CRANCH, 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., Rev, WM. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Prof. 4. P. PEABODY, D{D., LL.D., PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, ©.8. ROBINSON * of. W. G. SUMN 





Pr 
ALF 


Rev, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON, FRED B. or aaet 
Professof F. A. MARCH, LL. D “A. HL.” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D-D. JEAN ING Rev. THOS. K, BEECHE 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D Pres. J. F. H D.D. Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LLD., JAMES J. JARVES GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
THOS, DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LLD., “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYC 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., B. P. SHILLABE Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Vref. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., ROSE TERRY COOK, v. DAVID MAC 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D:D.’ RAY PALM. D., FRANCES E. W Rb, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. Hon. NEA a UCKLEY, D.D. 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., J. J. PLATT. Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
f. SIMON NEWCOMB, LLD., J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
ACKARD, JRr., M.D., CELIA THAXTER, DANIE: RRY, D.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. JANE G. SWISSHELM, B. G. NORTHROP, 


. J. LM. 

MARGARET J. P N, 

GEORGE. 1.A4NSING TAYLOR, D.D., 
. L. CUYLER, D.D. 

President W. W. PATTON, 

HENRY JAMES, Jz., 


HIRAM RICH, 
ELLA FARNAM, 
Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D., 


There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
ather department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers, Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 


matters, Weekly Market Reports 


Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 


Farming, and Insurance. In its Religious department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 


nations of Christians, everywhere. 
ment is unequaled. 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 


n fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 


From time to time sermons bd eminent ministers are pubiished. The current topics of the day 


are discussed in our editorial co 
opiniones. 


umns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 


OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 


One subscription one year, in advance... ° 
For 6 months, $1.50; for 3 months..... fa 
One subscription two years, in advance......... 
One subscription with one new subscriber, bot 
in advance, in one remittance...........+-++++: 500 
One subscription with two new subscribers, all 





any of the stan rel 


parison will show, Subscribe now, with your f 
THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Breadway, New York City 


premiums. Address 
(P.-0. Box 2787) 





The Independent. 7 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








62 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 = (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 . (3mos.), - - 75 
4 ” (1month), “ = 35 
2 # (2weeks), “ © 20 
1 Number (1! week), - as 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, ss 3.50 
52 ” after 6 months, 400 


tw Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

t@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 





iscontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money. in advance. 

SUBSCR RS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the cnning year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW Cupocraptions are indicated b+ 
the change in the date of expiration on the litle yei 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change i: 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt wi!l be sent Maw E 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
@re our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
ress THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787. 251 Breadwayv, N. Y. City. 


‘orw: un 
received by the Publisher for their 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes @ pape: regularly from the 
post-office - whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he bas subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment, 

2.1f a person orders his per discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to tuke 
newspapers and-periodicals from the post-office. or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalled for.is prima 
facie evidence of intentional! fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advert . Las 

ltime. . 5 
4 times (one month)...ivc.| 4 times (one B§onth... sc 
13 * # (threemonths)c.13 “ (tbreemonths)~(c. 
(six se ie. 2% “ (six eS 
(twelve * ).iie. 52 “* (twelve “= ) Se 
I). LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ty isements. t Paged Business Notice 
ibe. 1 tim we 


26 
ad 





2% (six Se. 
52 “ (twelve ‘“ . 000 SC 
POBLISHER's NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATY 
INE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL DOEHEE.. SES DOLLARS PER AGATE 


INE. 

RrLiGIous NOTICESs........... Frrty CEN?8 A LINE. 

MARRIAGES AND DFATHS. not exceeding four 
lines. $!. Over that. Twenty-five Cents a Line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 

Addressalilettersto . 

THE INDEPENDENT, 

P.-0. Bex 2787, 251 Breadway, N. Y. City. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1881, 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub 


scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 
These periodicals will be sent from the offices 


of the respective publishers, without premiums, . 


postage paid. 

Reg. Price, 
Agricultariat..,....cccccscossecce $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)....270 200 
Atlantic PEOMUIG . 200 cccccccccccs 8 50 4 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 


Frank Leslie’s Mlustrated Weekly. 350 4°00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 260 800 


Godey’s Lady’s Book.......... so lies 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 8 50 400 
“ TPG cceecessdesess 350 400 
” BGR. cccescccccc ccc. SOD 400 
e Young People(Weekly). 135 150 
inend Fei ash 6ces céccoveees 1 7% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 270. 3 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 2 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 50 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 $00 
Scribner’s Monthly....... ctescese OOD 400 
Weekly Tribune......... coseceese 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............250 800 
The NUreery .cccccessccccccessce 1 30 1 50 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}. 450 5 00 


Forest and Stream...... eanesese 3 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine.........-.s+0+- 450 509 
Waverley Magazine...... covcceee 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest,....... - B 10 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... .....00. 270 3800 
Arthur’s Dlustrated Home Mag- 

OMG 0's 0 ccsccccesocbucsesces 3:08-: OE 
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Husurance, 
THE DEAD LIST. 


In answer to numerous letters from every 
section of the country, we give below a list 
embracing all the life insurance companies 
which have failed since the panic of 1873. 
Those who hold policies in any of the con- 
cerns named should write to the Receiver, 
and seek from him direct the information 
desired from time to time. Don’t employ 
any lawyer, agent, or ‘‘ bureau” to collect 
any facts, or dividends which may be de- 
clared. Not one single cent or other ad- 
vantage can be gained by so doing. 

A few words to those now seeking life in- 
surance, There is no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining the very best and safest insurance, 
and upon reasonable terms. But pray don’t 
waste your money on any of the numerous 
mushroom concerns, which ‘live, breathe, 
and have their being” only to make money 
for those who manage them. Avoid all 
“co-operative” and ‘‘ mutual aid” and 
“safety fund” companies, whose policies 
are simply worthless—as far as real insur- 
ance for any definite sum is concerned. 
They will take your money, very smilingly, 
and put it into their pockets. When a 
death-loss occurs, they will send round to 
their policyholders a notice to pay a certain 
“assessment.” If they collect anything, 
they may possibly pay something; not other. 
wise. 

We have said before and now repeat 
that we will aid our subscribers, when re- 
quested so to do, in obtaining good insur. 
ance from sound companies, without fee 
or reward. We are not connected, directly 
or indirectly, with any insurance company; 
have never received one dollar in commis- 
sion from any one of them, and do not pro- 
pose to. We have business enough of our 
own to attend to; but we are willing to help 
our subscribers, at any time, in obtaining 
safe insurance. We will, at least, try and 
keep them out of the clutches of the man- 
agersof any unsafe insurance company, no 
matter by what name it may be called. Let 
there be no more millions lost, as in the 
past, by such concerns as the following: 


American Mutual, of Selma, Ala. 
American Popular, of New York. 

Anchor, of Jersey City. 

Asbury, of New York. 

Atlantic Mutual, of Albany. 

Chicago, of Chicago. 

Continental, of New York. 

Columbia, of St. Louia. 

Crescent Mutual, of New Orleans. 
Eclectic, of New York. 

Great Western, of New York, 
Greenborough Mutual, of Greenborough. 
Hercules, of Philadelphia. 

Hope Mutual, of Stamford, Conn. 
Kentucky Mutual, of Covington, Ky. 
Keystone Mutual, of Harrisburg. 
Laboringman’'s, of Kewanee. 

Life Assoctation of America, of St. Louts, 
Merchants’ and Planters’, of New Orleans. 
Mutual Benefit, of New Orleans. 

Mutual, of Pittaburgh. 

Mutual, of Chicago. 

Nashville Mutual Protection, of Nashville. 
National, of Chicago. 

National Life and Health, of Kalamazoo. 
National Safety and Trust, of Philadelphia. 
New Jersey Mutual, of Newark. 

North Carolina, of Raleigh. 

Protection, of Chicage. 

Provident Fund Life and Trust, of New York. 
Republic, of Chicago. 

Becurity, of New York. 

Southern Mutual, of Columba, 8. C. 
Southern, of Memphis. 

Teutonia, of Chicago. 

Trenton Mutual, of Trenton. 

Union Assurance, of New York. 

United States, of Lafayette, Ind. 

United States Annuity and Life. of Hartford. 
United States Life and Trust, of Philadelphia. 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, of Nashville. 
World, of New York. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 


The Continental Company had Habilities to 
to the extent of $5,863,197.81; and, while its 
nominal assets were $5,392,108.43, the receiver 
reported that $201,000 worth of ‘the securities 
given in the list of assets were not worth $25,- 


The Hercules Mutual Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, in spite of the length and 
strength of its name, had assets amounting to 
only $10,717.46 wherewith to meet liabilities 
amounting to $105,020.80, according to the re- 
port of William K. Kitchen, receiver in 1877. 

The Ameriean Popular Life Insurance Com- 
pany. a8 per the report of E. Z. Lawrence, re- 
ceiver, had ebligations amounting to $353,8¥5.- 
51, while the assets footed up to $190,442.52. 
The officers of this company were tried for 

rjury, and the president convicted and sen- 

need to five years in state-prison. 

The Asbury Life Insurance Company had 
assets amounting to $123,467.22, with liabilities 
for $229,389.91, as certified to by A. V. Stout, 
receiver. . 

The Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, of Albany, while its assets were nominall 
$1, 234,625.89 and its liabilities $1,210,111.88, 


et showed an apparent deficiency to stock- 
holders of 967, 49. Vide statement of Ed- 











THE INDEPENDENT. 














ward Newcomb, receiver, annual report of 
eaten of Insurance Department for 


The Commonwealth had nominal assets of 
$31,554.92, though they must have been really 
of much less value, for Thomas 8. Moore, re- 
ceiver, puts down judgments for $24,199.34, 
avd bonds and mortgages for $1,000 as of 
‘value unknown.” The liabilities foot up to 

Receiver John P. O'Neil reports the total 
assets of the Continental Life at $2,849,939.18, 
nominal, while its liabilities, actual, were 
$6,132,665 48. 

The only assets of the Craftsmen’s Company 
which came into the hands of James L. Worth, 
the receiver, amounted to $48,278.88, accord- 
ing to his report of Jannary, 1878, while the 
liabilities were about $120,000. 

Of the Guardian Matual the labflities re- 
ported by Receiver H. R. Pierson were $1,- 
429,372.81; but the assets were nominally only 
$123,149.92, and actually much less, as he 
states that, ‘“‘the larger portion of the fore- 
going assets not being in his hands, he is un- 
able to state their actual yalue.”’ 

The North American Life, with liabilities for 
$2,923,829, had as assets to meet the same only 
about $1,277,228, at their estimated value, in 
the report of H. R. Pierson, receiver, in 1877. 

The Security Life Insurance and Annuity 
Company, as shown by the report of William 
H. Wickham, in 1877, had assets to the extent 
of $1,877,989.88 as ‘security’ for the pay- 
ment of debts footing up to $4,098,421.31. The 
statements of the officers of this company 
were found to be untrue and the officials were 
indicted for perjury. They were tried and 
convicted and the president sentenced to five 
years in state-prison, and the vice-president to 
one year in the penitentiary. 

The Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit Life In- 
surance Company had obligations to the 
amount of $291,744.15; but the assets were 
only $116,600, as appears by the report of 
Henry R. Pierson, receiver, in 1877. 

The World Mutual, as per the receiver's 
atatement for 1877, had total Habilities of 
$190,085, to meet which there was only $112,- 


894 

The Atlantic Mutual, of Albany, as per the 
report of the receiver, Edward Newcomb, for 
1879, had assets valued at $1,097,086.70 where- 
with to meet debts aggregating $1,285,191.81. 

The Globe Mutual, as per the reports of 
James D. Fish, receiver, and Frederick J. 
Phillips, actuary for 1879, shows total liabil- 
ities of $3,210,174 and resources amounting to 
$2,650,903.39. 

The North America Life Insurance Com- 
pany was examined in March, 1877, by the 
state officials. Insolvency was exhibited and 
Henry R. Pierson appointed receiver. The 
assets were found to be $2,759,727.69 and the 
eeates $3,295,856.49—a deficiency of $536,- 
128 


The Universal Life Insurance Company was 
examined in March, 1877, and reported insolv- 
ent by John F. Smythe, superintendent. The 
assets were found to be $2,449,689.75 and 
the liabilities $3,445,102.80 —@ deficiency of 
$995,413.05. This company was subsequently 
allowed to continue business. 

The Homeopsthic Mutual Life was exam- 
ined December 31st, 1877. The result exhib- 
ited an impairment of capital amounting to 
$148.447.32 The assets reported were $667,- 
336.86, the liabilities $615,784.18—a deficiency 
as regards policyholders of $148,447.32. 

The Western New York Life was examined 
July 20th, 1879. The capital stock was found 
to be impaired $50,000. 





INSURANCE IN MARYLAND. 


MvutoaL AID, MATRIMONIAL, Co-OPERATIVE, 
Mutual BENEFIT, OLD MEN'S, PaupPers, RE- 


LieF, BABIES, AND HaLF-MournNers Lysor- 
ANCE. 





‘A CORRESPONDENT sends us the follow- 
ing letter, showing the progress of insur- 
ance (?) in the State of Maryland, to which 


we invite the special attention of our 
readers: 

‘* FREDERICK Crry, Mp., ) 

March 16th, 1881. 


‘To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


*‘In response to your favor of the 14th 
inst., requesting information regarding the 
peculiar methods adopted by the agents of 
so-called Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Companies to procure business, etc., I 
would state that the traffic or speculation in 
superannuated and pauper lives has increased 
lately in this section to such an alarming 
extent as to occasion not only general com- 
ment, but to excite also grave apprehensions 
of possible results. By not a few the sys- 
tem is considered to be fraught with evil 
and danger. Health, or age, or previous 
condition seem to be no bar to the issuance 
of policies for thousands, and the efforts to 
induce entire strangers to take risks on the 
lives of old persons, some of whom are 
already on beds of sickness, and imbecile 
at that, have, it is creditably stated, suc- 
ceeded in a number of instances. The 
company pritcipally engaged in this insur- 
ance of the lives of old and infirm persons 
is the ‘Southern Penusylvania Mutual Re- 
lief Association,’ of Hanover, Pa. Its 
agents in this city and county alone num- 
ber from six to a dozen, and the amount 
of insurance already secured upon the lives 
of persons of from 60 to 80 years of age 
probably aggregates, at least, several hun- 
dred thousands of dollars. The modus 
operandi is to seek out old people, and, 
by glowing representations, induce them 


‘secutive minutes upon any subject. 








to take out policies for the benefit of 
their heirs, or to allow others in no wise 
connected or related to them to have pol- 
icies issued upon them. Sometimes this 
consent is not even asked or obtained. This 
latter plan has succeeded in a large number 
of cases in this vicinity, some individuals 
holding from one to half a dozen policies, 
and for amcunts ranging from one thou- 
sand to twenty-five thousand dollars. Some 
have gone to the county almshouse for 
subjects, The only redeeming feature in 
the business is a kind of an understanding 
with the company (not explained. to or 
understood by many, however) that only 
the amount of assessments collected will be 
paid. Thus the holder of a policy for 
$5,000 on the life of an old lady residing 
at a small village near this city was recently 
paid, in settlement, between $700 and $800. 
The commission allowed agents is five dol- 
lars on the thousand, and, as may be read- 
ily understood, this commission is the in- 
centive to the work. The writer of this 
communication was informed during the 
past few days by a well-known and reliable 
gentleman of this city that he has been 
frequently and persistently importuned by 
agents of late to take out a policy on the 
life of his father, an old gentleman, eighty 
years of age, who has been confined to his 
bed for the past six months, and who is un- 
able to concentrate his mind for five con- 
These 
considerations, he was told, would make no 
difference; that they would be waived and 
the policy granted if he would divest his 
mind of other conscientious scruples which 
he held in regard to the matter. An 
idea of the amount of business done by 
this company may be obtained from the 
statement that, in order to its transaction, 
between fifteen and twenty clerks are 
employed in its principal office. In some 
parts of the county it is said that no other 
insurance is now taken save and except 
upon the lives of very old people and for 
speculative purposes purely. esides the 
compsny above named, the Hanover Mu- 
tual Aid Association, of Hanover, Pa., has 
also been largely engaged in business of a 
similar character; and among other com- 
panies sou here the Mutual Aid 
Association of Columbus, O., has lately 
been claiming some special attention. In 
September, 1880, its policyholders were 
notified that the membership in its division 
of 6,000 had been increased to 6,255. In 
December the number of paying members 
was reported at 3,890. pon this exbibit 
coupled with a statement from B 
Warrer, general agent, Erie, Penn., ‘ that 
he could not feel that that policy has been 
quite successful that has reduced the mem- 
bership to about 3,000, and finds from nine 
to twelve death-losses beyond those assessed 
for, and finds not a dollar of surplus,’ it is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to say that most of 
the policies held in this section were allowed 
to lapse. On the 2ist of February a cir- 
cular was received in which it was stated 
that, ‘if you desire to continue a member, 
please fill up and sign the attached certifi- 
cate of good health, have your signature to 
same witnessed, and return it to us, with 
the amount now overdue, when your mem- 
bership will be reinstated and put in full 
force and effect again’; but this proposal 
was availed of by but few, if any. 
‘‘A SUBSCRIBER.” 


INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY FUTUAL. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Commissioners of Mas- 














sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey. ...$35,.726,915 98 
Liabilities, 2« s‘ated by same......... 81,911,433 85 
urplus by Massachusetts Standard.... 


Surplus by New York Standard........ 988,905 08 


All policies non-forfeitable after second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and | 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid. 





OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. © 
Epwarp L. Dopsrs, Sec'y. TuEo. Macxwet, Treas, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 


Capital paid in, in cash.... $1, » 09 
Reserves for all liabilities. . eee + 3 88 
NET SURPLUS......... ps 4a8 
Potal Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881..$2,400,082 28 

B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 

















For New Terms for 
1881 see page 23. 








[March 31, 1881, 


1881. 
Thirty-Sixth Annual Statement 


Mutual Benet 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 











Premiums received in 1880.... ..+.++++++ $8,866,379 07 
Interest received in 1880. .........++..++++ 1,935,103 07 
$5,801,482 14 

Balance, January Ist, 1880..... .. $32,784,307 


$38,585,789 84 





EXPENDITURES IN 1880. 





Claims by death.................000 eee $2,187,862 73 
Endowments and annuities oo 549,851 08 
Surrendered polictes...............+seee0« 645,084 11 
Dividends or return premiums........... 1,404,589 40 
(Paid policyholders, $4,787,387.27.) 
Expenses, including taxes.............++. 652,993 89 
Premiums on bonds purchased.......... 153,654 00 
Profit and loss, including deficiency on 
foreclosure BaleS.............ceceeeeeeees 87,956 86 
£5,631,992 02 
Balance, January Ist, 1881........ 232 797 82 


$38,585,789 84 








ASSETS, JANUARY Isr, 1881. 











Cash on hand and in banks.......00++..-+ $1,445,315 54 
United States Bonds, par............s00+ 7,562,500 00 
State, City, and County Bonds, par...... 8,352,470 88 
Py tn tell teste’ 6000.00) guaran: 

. ~€ jue 000) ‘an- 

Scstinithiceeeanane cocsachtnanstmeeseese 673,000 00 
First Mo Bonds Pemberton and 

i Be guaranteed by United 

GROANS ie Becsanectccesccsneacerence 875,000 00 
First Bonds and Mortgages on Real Es- 

Pil cedcccccaccscosrccssase eoveceesnscesse 7,729,488 96 
Real Estate, Com y's Office Building, 

SWEET. .ccccccs cme tc cee schemas 283,453 49 
Real Estate purchased on f 1 % 

New York and New Jersey............. 2,421,625 52 
Premium Loans on Policies in force... 4,132,235 50 
Premiums in transit, since received.... 86,427 08 
Office furniture, safes, and fixtures..... 17,088 19 
Agents’ balances...............-.--seeee oo 45,162 57 

$32,953,797 82 
Interest due and accrued. $654,007 55 
Deferred and unreported 
remiums on Policies in 143,407 es 
BED. ccocdecee cocseccecoss 
- ———————-_ 897,505 39 

WAGE. cccocscvescncnccvccesceose sed $33,851,303 21 
Market value of U. S.and 

other bonds above par, 

as computed and al 

lowed by the Examining 

Commissioners..........+ $2,081,196 55 
Less difference in value 

estate, ‘p- 
ised the Examin- 
5 Comms SS1ONETS......+ 46,414 01 
$1,984,782 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund, 4 per cent. 

Massachusetts standard $31,196,991 0 
Policy claims in process 

of adjustment............ 527,640 00 
Dividends due............++ 180,443 95 
a ex . = 

un miums, 

om. coccescccoocce 24,340 78 
Premiums paid in advance 6,158 90 
$31,935,574 63 
Surplus as regards holders, 

‘values pecceocess sees ~ so eeecceccoce = $1,915,728 58 
Surplus as stated by Commissioners, 

maraet MED sicavescedssneenewseses ont $3,815,382 08 
By the New York standard of P - 

tion the amount last named would 

be increased t0..........--ececeseeeeeees $5,988,905 08 


From the surplus as above a dividend has been de- 
clared payable on the anniversary of policies entitled 
thereto. 

Number of policies in force January ist, 1881, 
44,350. 

Insuring $121,474,005. 


DIRECTORS: 
Lewis C. GROVER, 


Anzi Dopp, FP. T. FRELINGHUYSER, 
Henry McFarRvas, B. C. MILLER, 

O. L. BaLpwis, Wittiam CLARK, 

J. B. Pearson, E. A. Stroxe, 


Epwarp H. Wricxr. 





In August, 1880, this Company invited the insurance 
‘8 0f Massachusetts, Ohio,and New Jersey 
to make “a thorough and critical — into 


tts condition and methods of 
ation covered a period of more than five months, and 
was conducted under the su; 





to the was subjected 
scrutiny, both in regard to titles and values. 
ane promeymandas ware equmines ano Spans. and Be 
stocks and bonds owned 


ioners valued the Com: 


a 


in every re will be furnished on appli- 
cation to the Come S 
one interested in 


Eve licy issued by this Compar~ ~-ntains the 
following conditions and is absolu': _on-forfeit- 
ee ee he . . Fun 4 

our- n 
Company, at the 
‘O Ways: First, 


- 


of the Com ° then it. 
Fs socal wil'bg ax alas: Frat the hacks $8.09 
reostve a Paid 





March 31, 1881.] 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


OFrFices {Booty 100 








Broad 
Continental ) Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon Sts., 
Buildings. nd No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 

a for reinsurance....... $1,346,195 69 
rve ample for all other axe es 

RE ncatdbenineiatiiek+nesiateee 

a... 5 oo, 1.600.800 

NET SURPLU s. 

al Reserve te — 000 00 

uaranty rerpiee Fund.. 500,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... : 306,136 77 1,306,135 a7 





Deduct fer futare qetine 422 938,719 a 


any) in market values...... 50,000 60 
‘Forni Cash Assets, January 
BEe BEM cccccccceccccccccescoce $3,888,719 41 


DIRECTORS: 


EO, T. HOPE. President 
. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 

GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. HYDE, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER. 

WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 

HENRY C. BOV WELLINGTON CLAPP 
RELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
LLIAM M. VA JOHN 

THEODORE I. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 

H. CASW DHN H.R 
D. H. ARNOLD, ZA 


SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, W UT 
JOHN RS ARD MARTIN. 

. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON 
CYRUS PEC 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE, 

GEO. W. LANE. JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASE JNO. F. SLATE 
HIRAM BARNE LAW RENCE TURNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. aomey Bs Ad BE 
R ig Secretary. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. at etn, Se 
A. se See. * Local Dep't. 


JOHN E. OAKLEY, Conerat Agen 
MOORE, Agency Manager. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 














JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. | 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. ¥. lus. Dep't Kepurt. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply a t to this Company. 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 4. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


1825. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capltal................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
846,169 70 


SPST 
Surplus. 884,869 O1 
$2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


1851. THE 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
PURELY MUTUAL 
Brery policyholder a pe a y and entitled to 
“y policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. SOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agenci 


M. STOKES, Pres’t 














THE INDEPENDENT. 











Seventeenth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Jan. Ist, 1881. 


INCOME FOR 1880. 


From premiums............ $249,023 78 
From Interest and Rents... 70,189 82 
From all other receipts..... 14,679 91 333,898 51 
DISBURSED, 1880. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
Death claims paid.......... $95,336 69 
Maturedendowments paid. 190,016 24 
Dividends, purchased and 
canceled policies......... 215.352 93 $323,900 Re 
EXPENSES, 1880. 
Commissions and salaries 
paid agents................ 654,648 58 
Salaries paid officers and 
itnnnutdatnel: toeeuses 28,646 02 
Medical examiner's fees.... 8,050 00 
Printing, stationery, adver- 
tising, postage............ 16,017 13 
Taxes, legal expenses, etc.. 12,970 40 $115,338 18 


ASSETS JANUARY ist, 1881. 
Loans on real estate, ist mortgages $407,049 65 
Collateral loans and bills receivable. .... 514,318 36 
Premium notes and liens on policies in 


Real estate owned by the company...... 
U. S., state, county, and town bonds..... 126,808 69 





BatisenS VenGS. .......cccccvcccccccsccessccee 22,000 00 
Cash in office and in bank....... 36,183 63 
Agents’ balances................6..ececeeee 83,608 42 
Furniture, fixtures, and safes............. 17,806 64 

Premiums in course of collection, less 20 
POP COME... 22. .cccccccccccccccccccecsercees 28,521 18 
Interest due and accrued.................. 148,933 10 
$2,757,274 86 


LIABILITIES. 

Amount required to rein- 

sure all outstanding 

policies (444 per cent. in- 

RS RR ae $2,274,502 00 
Death losses and maturpd 

endowments awaiting 
64,981 00 $2,339,578 00 
SURPLUS - - - - - 417,701 86 

POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 

Policies issued and restored dur- 


ing the year 1880................ U4 $917,123 67 
Policies in force at end of year. 7,971 7,616,402 45 
Deaths during the year.......... ri) 99,086 69 
Endowments matured during 

CRO VORP. 2.2... ccceee cevceresees 110 120,016 24 
Total losses and maturity since 

OTganization........ .ecccereces 1444 82,078,144 04 
Total expected losses and ma- 

CETTEP. cccccccescccvcccccsoscccccs 1,77 2,513,480 57 





WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


ORGANIZED 1853 


. 208 Broadway, N.Y. 
orncas) 8 ‘or. B’ way and Ist be Br’ki'a, KE. D. 
0 Court St., Brooklyn, W. D. 
CASH CAPITAL. ........ccccce0-0 $250,000 00 
Reserved for Reins 
GREE TAREE, coccccccecescccccesess 311,264 49 
NET SURPLUS. .....0.....2...0005+ 449,571 19 


ASSETS JAN. ist, 1881....81,010,835 68 


Lg acto oe Pres’t. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secre 


DIRECTORS. 

tcdmund Driggs, A. Cunningham, 

tdwin Bee: John Raber, 

Samuel M. Meeker, May,’ 

Richard ° John Broach 

Nicholas Wyc Marshall 8. Driggs, 
= Maujer, James Pulesr 





Henry W. Slocum, 


Henry T. McCoun, James Rodwe 
Mar'n G. nee. George E. Kitching, 
John C. Debevoise, Adrian M. Suydam 
Eckford Webb. Bambe 





Misi and Casually Compe, 


187 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
FIDELITY BONDS. 


Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons 
holding positions of pecuniary trust and responsibil- 
ity, thus securing a corporate 
pesos bond where security is required for us 

faithful pepsemenes of the duties of employés in all 








For New Terms for 
1881 see page 23. 








ACCIDENT POLICIES. 

Policies issued a; dents causing death or 
totally 4 pone from fF to 
$10, 6e $3 to 850 
weekly indemnity in case of disabling injuries. 

WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 
LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-Pres. JOHN M. CRANE, Seo 
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Total Cash Assets. - 
Deduct Capital, - 


Paid from 1874 to 1 


}. ¥. CULV. 


Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, ‘+ & ¢ 
Cash Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, + - & 


H. 2. VER. How. WM. H. BRADLEY. Hox. H. N. 
D. A. KNOWLTON. M. 4. BOYNE. 
ER. B.B. CURRIER. 


American Insurance Co., 


CHICAGO, ILL. Organized A. D. 1859. 


issued upon the Stock or I 
Private Baras, their Contents, Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. No 


— tenor on eet situated in Chieago or any largecity. Number 


Pian. 





confined to Dwelling Pouses, 


from 1859 to 1881, 364,322. In force, 105,817 


<a GaPItAL, $200,000. 


- $884,659 74 
364,553 67 





Cash Su: plan as sugutie Sebetiiveidere, - + © © © $320,106 07 
Installment Notes on hand “agen ste, . @ «4 5 


$i, 
e - $I 879,737 19 
DIRECTORs. 


HIBBARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER 
How. J.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 
NICHOLAS KRANBZ. 


OFFICERS. 


& &. CUL’ Pres't. Bon. H.W. * CHAS. L. C 7 
‘VER, 2. PSD, ULE oa STsk,} CUBEIEE, Ses 








The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3lst, 1880. 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, cam, 1st, 
1880 





4,716,007 06 





DISBURSEM eran 


peasa Surrender Values, and An- 

nuit 

Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tonmtime Policies,...cccccccccccccscccccees 


2,106,410 04 
178,963 09 


Total Fata | Poticyhelders beseed $4,792,937 99 97 
Dividend o1 ib vitsueeneresscosootecs 

Agencies ond VComminsiois.. 

General Ex a ee 

State, County, an 





ASSETS. 


Bonds and tes Stocks 
United Sta 
State pn aw Cit 


$9,053,475 50 
2,513,501 00 





authorized by the ‘tion ‘of t thee State 
= BEE Wicshonncsncus.cenennnegeessane 8,987,422 47 
ns secured by Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 
Real 1 Estate in New York and Boston - 
and purch: under foreclosare...... 8,368,363 62 
Cash on hand,in banks and other de- 
sitories, on interest and in transit 
SEND PRENUUII. oc cnceccosece apscqgonsces 2,188,007 23 
Due ey Agents on a of Pre- 
GRBMERB oc cccccccccecseccoesece eoccccccocce ___ 280,481 38 32 
$38.4 409,844 02 02 


Maztet value of Stocks and Bonds over 
(ill nesccnceetetns obonaenemmeneanamnatoons 521, 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 968,808 66 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 

tion (less premiums paid in advance, 


ED ccccccscncssoccecocccsoosccescocece 163,339 00 
Deferred Premiums................0.0.005 650,559 36 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1880..941 602 
Fare TiaBiLsviEs. inthe legal 3108, 32 
serve for reinsurance of all existing 
POMS. ccccccpogeccccccce cocceccoccoscoes $1,880,308 11 
"Btn Dadivic d Surplus...... 9, 228,294 21 
a h (as compu 
cies A, eral class. ............. 4,045,064 21 
of oosieh belongs (os computed) to ° 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 4,288,230 00 
Risks Assumed in 1880... 635,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J.G. VAN CIS iE’ | AcToanies. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 

d the its, and dand examined in 

detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 





James M. HaLsTEp, 

THomas A. CUMMING, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 








Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
George Dz. Mo soa D. Jones, 
George T. ia mee "t Lenox Kennedy, 
enry ‘urlbu 
Wier, | Beei wee 
am . exander, 
wattem A. ; pallens 2. Walker, 
ker Handy, y. 
William G. Lam E. Boudinot Colt 
Henry G. Marquand, mas A. le, 
James W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, George G. Kell 
Thomas 8. Young, . Navarro, 
Thomas A. John J. Mi 
bert Bliss, Ww. bg 
Daniel D. . Stephen H. Phillips, 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 
orace Porter, Charles G. Land 
taward W. Samuel Holmes. 
B. ¥. Randolph, Theodore Weston, 
Alanson goezender Py, Fr lrvia, 
John Sloane Witt Cu) 
Ashbel Green, A Fit erald, ' 
Samuel Borrowe, William Bliss, 
Henry V. Butler. William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice Presid 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTI 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yora, Jaxvuary 2rn, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 

Poemtomeen i Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

wney. Sist December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
Premiums on » Policies not marked off 

1st January, 1880 


Total Marine Premiums.........0ses«++-- 


Propieme Ly nent fromistJanuary, _ 
1880, to 3ist December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 





- 95,728,029 27 728,622 27 


eee ccccccecessooscceces $2,071,2 071 238 98 98 
Returns of Pre- 

penses......... $878, 113 96 
The Com pany has { the following Assets— 
United States and State of New York 











Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $8,083,558 00 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. 1,187,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Com- 

RS eee aa 470,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable. . 1, 628,921 34 
Cash in Bank "887,977 37 

Amount . 12,608 608, 856 71 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JO HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES 8 DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOOR JOHN ELLI 


LEWIS CURTIS,’ ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ae B. MINTURN, 


JaMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
BORDON W bonwman, EDWIN DORON 

A. A. RAVEN, OBERT 

WM. STURGI! JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLPH LEMOYN: SAMUEL LE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O, LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS, PETER V. KING, 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. H HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. W HENRY COLLINS, 


CHARLES P. BURD TT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A, RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 





esetes . 1. + 6 2 6 © © © 6£$15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . .« «+ « « « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 
Lore Bee Sat eRe MANAGEMENT and 


‘© THE INS 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. i. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Seeretegy. 
0. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 








Medical Examiners: 
W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. ScorT, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties iu in- 
terest,and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom beretofore and ‘is still usual with other 
companies. 


THE | COREE er re L 


LIFE 
Insurance Co,, 
OF HARTFORD 

Corn, 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 

President. 

A. 8. Wixcuest. 
Vice President.” 


R E. bBeecner, 
_ 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








OF NEW YORK, ; 


Pe Re ENTE EE 


OS ee 0 ee 





encanta til 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos, 346 6 and 348 Broadway. 


January Ast, 1881. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PUCMORMEG. . co cccccccccccccccccceccccsscecccetccccees $7,014,819 50 

Less deferred premiums Jan. Ist, 1880............... 367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 
Se ck ncxceceveanesssabsnecétebececaseosuss 

Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1880...........+..000- 





REPORT 


2,685,877 95 
317,989 11— 2,817,888 84—$8,964,719 41 


$47,150,151 07 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$1,731,721 37 








Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 


TS GS PEGs oc cnccccccescccncscccewevescessp sscsccecss 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physiciaus’ fees... 770,804 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 322,910 64— $5,806,080 24 
$41,344,120 85 
ASSETS 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)..... ....... $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
i i (.. 2: pete eteeeeenbebaekeuneee ..e+» 14,925,174 09 
NE Bea cnkseddncndesaseenceseeneeumenseesedes anus seisucah 5,029,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies aseigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security)...............+sceeeeeee 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans ov existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on ’ 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000)..........-..cceecceeeeees 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
eoqwent to Pam. Tat, 1908 22:0 cccccescsssccccscccccccccve cvcoce 887,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
BF Ps nse ccccecnddcsecesecscencascscccrescecectoeoeness 204,852 99 
ES in idd, cebcbehkekciee ebkebned cebbinennannieaes 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881...................-- 357,167 37—$41,344,120 85 


Excess of market value of securities over cost.................... 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
ae Siled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: ° 


$1,839,813 96 





$43,183,934 81 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 ...............-- $335,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........ 0... ccc cceceeeecceeees 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 
SE, Ce Gabe ecckseesencs § sécdnacccesesensacaree 5,294 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. .............-..000--eeeeeees 36,473,691 79 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.................++. seamen 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Ree DENG GE O BOE CBee oon os ve ccccesscessncecccceccecessss coesese $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 
From the undivided surplus of $4,295,006 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 
During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979. 
( Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. ( Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,473. 





Number of | Jan. 1, 1875, 45,605. Amount | Jan 1, 1878, 127,901,887. 
, Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. ; Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232,144. 
Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Death- ( a $1,547,648. Income /( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. 1-t, 1877, $2,626,816. 
1877, 1,633: 128. 1877, 1,867,457. | Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claims < 1878, 1,687,676 from } 1878, 1,948,665. Surplus at { Jan. Ist, 1879, 2/81 1,436. 
1879, 1,569,854 | 1879, 2,033,650. Jan. Ist, 1880, 3,120,371. 
paid. | 1880, 1,731,721 Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889 4 per cent. | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295,006. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


JOHN MAIRS, 

EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 

ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 
HENRY TUCE, X.D., Medical Examiners. WILLIAM H. BEERS, and Actuary. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








Old and Young. 


SLAIN FAITH. 


BY MARY A. BARR. 





Tue sea shrank sighing from the wet, gray 
sands, 
The sea-birds drifted on the dull, green sea, 
She held waste marigolds within her hands, 
And dropped them, one by one, so wearily, 
I said : ‘‘ Dear child, earth hath no hopeless 
pain. 
Though roses fade, yet roses bloom again. 


“Hath Love been wronged or lost?” she 
answered me. 
“ Love, lost or wronged, my heart could find 
once more ; 
Next year hath its own blessing, and may be 
More full of Love than any. year before. 
For Love 1! do not weep. If Love were slain, 
With summer roses it would live again.” 


“Why, then deceiving hopes have put to 
shame 
Their splendid promise.” 
she said. 
Even from failure hope springs up aflame ; 
The new hope shines ere yet the old is 
dead. 
Earth hath no broken promise that could 
make 
My hopeless soul with cold despairing ache. 


** Ah! not so,”’ 


But oh! when 
Doubt 
Stands by the soul and whispers Faith 
away ; 
Questions within, and shadows round about, 
And I must Reason, where I fain would 


Faith is dead! When cruel 


pray, 
Then Life of Life is but a shadowy wraith 
To her who weeps above her murdered 
Faith.” 





AN APRIL FOOL. 
BY ROSE TERRY 





COOKE. 


“Wat!” said Squire Horton, with 
something like an oath. ‘‘ Don’t tell me? 
By George, Doctor! Haw! haw! haw! 
I clean forgot "twas the first of April.” 

Doctor Packard’s brown face reddened 
up to the roots of his grizzled hair. 

“*T tell you it’s a boy!” he thundered. 

‘“‘Haw! haw! haw! Keep it up, Doc- 
tor. You don’t fool me!” 

‘Well, the Lord did get ahead of me 
then,” sharply answered the Doctor. ‘‘I 
can’t say it any plainer than{ have. If 
you don’t belicve me, try your own ears.” 

He opened the parlor door wide, and 
across the hall there came from the lower 
bedroom an unmistakble baby-cry. 

Squire Horton listened, and his face 
changed. He was convinced and con- 
founded at once. He had been married 
fifteen years. His first and only child had 
lain this twelve years in Bedford graveyard, 
and he had long ceased to hope for another. 
He had come home from California only 
last night, and found his wife il] enough to 
keep her bed; but making licht of the mat- 
ter and declaring she should be better in 
the morning. He had been gone since the 
first of September, on business which had 
delayed, and delayed him, till here it was 
the first of April to-day; and, having slept 
soundly in the spare chamber, he was quite 
unaware of any unusual stir in the house. 
Coming down rather late, he met Doctor 
Packard, at the door of his wife’s bedroom, 
and had been carried off at once to the par- 
lor, wherethe Doctor announced the arrival, 
which was received with natural incredull- 
ty. But when the fact was accredited and 
established, when the Squire had actually 
kissed his, wife, and poked his big finger 
into the red and wrinkled face of this 
queer, old tiny baby, he was mightily 
tickled, and had to be suddenly whirled 
out of the door by Ma’am Pettigrew, who 
reigned supreme at present, and ‘* wasn’t 
goin’ to have men-folks round, makin’ her 
nervous.” Mrs. Horton was pleased, too. 
Pleased, | say! She wasin 8 state of rapture 
that I don’t know anything about, and, there- 
fore, leave undescribed ; but, if ever any one 
in this world knew the full measure of earth- 
ly felicity; she did, in this fulfillment of 
her one wish and prayer. It would have 
made a wise man laugh to bear the fancies 
that ran through her weak, feminine brain, 
asshe lay there in the shaded and silent 
room, her reverie rather helped than hin- 
dered by the soft purr and occasions) soap 
of the wood-fire, or the gentle stir of Nurse 





Pettigrew’s 


——<—_—————$ 





calico gown and prunella slip- ' 





[March 31, 1881. 
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pers. There was a soothing smell of milk 
porridge, camphor, and catnip tea in the 
air, and now and then the little red creature 
in that blanket gave a short sob; but 
Ma’am Pettigrew assured her that was 
nothing alarming, so she dreamed on, wide 
awake as she was, and long before that old 
clock in the hall had ticked off the first 
twelve hours of baby’s new life he had 
been (in his mother’s vision) educated, 
gone into the ministry, become a success- 
ful preacher, married a lovely and 
wealthy girl, and been made the happy 
parent of various children, whose stock- 
ings she herself was mending, in her 
ninety-third year, when she really fell 
asleep. Poor Aprilfool! Mrs. Horton was 
no longer a young woman when this baby 
was born, and she was the Squire’s third 
wife. He had lost his first on their 
wedding-day, from an accident happening 
to the carriage which was carrying them 
home from the church. He himself lay at 
the point of death for months, from concus- 
sion of the brain; but she waskilled instant- 
ly. When, at last, he fully recovered, he 
married a woman of much force of charac- 
ter and great beauty, who endured him for 
the sake of a home, but never loved him. 
He, however, supposed himself deeply in 
love with Marian, though, in truth, he 
loved nothing deeply but himself; and when 
she died, after a public show of inconsola- 
ble and unequaled grief, he consoled him- 
self, long before the first year of bereave- 
ment ended, by making love to Madeline 
Andrews, a gentle, patient, sweet little girl, 
who loved him as much ashe loved him- 
self, and made him quite happy at the birth 
of his first son. But that child died at two 
years old; and then came a sort of desert in 
life to the quiet woman, who had found out 
that her hold on her husband had slipped 
away, and who began to see him, at last, as 
he was—selfish, underbred, sensual, and 
ill-tempered. She was thirty-six now; yet 
she felt as if her life had begun over again; 
asif all the joy she had missed in the past 
had only been saved for to-day; and, being 
a thoroughly religious woman, her happi- 
ness was carried straight to God, in the 
shape of fervent gratitude and renewed con- 
secration. 

Little Altred Horton passed from the 
disagreeable redness of babvism into a 
fair, gentle, delicate child, with his moth- 
er’s great gray eyes and soft, light hair. 
The Squire would have liked it better if 
he had looked like the Hortons or been 
like them; but, instead of inheriting the 
coarse features, straight brows, and loose 
lips of his father, he had the wistful face of 
a girl—delicate, sensitive, and timid—and 
for the resolutg will, domineering temper, 
and tyrannical selfishness of the Squire he 
had the yielding, placid, credulous nature of 
his mother, and a sort of dullness of appre- 
hension, that.caused Dr. Packard to fear he 
might be deaf at first, and, after that doubt 
vanished, made him sure that the poor 
little fellow was not quite as bright as 
other children. 

But the Doctor was wise enough to 
keep to himself a notion that would have 
made the Squire furious and Mrs. Horton 
indignant; for, though little Alfred did not 
at all fulfill his father’s idea of what a 
boy, anda Horton boy above all, should 
be, still he loved the child as well as he 
ever loved anything and laid vast plans 
for his future. 

The Squire was a very rich man. Inthe 
long interval between his first child’s death 
and Alfred’s birth the passion for money, 
which Marian had roused in him, simply to 
obtain the price for which she had sold her- 
self, and which had been for a time dor- 
mant after her death and his marriage to 
Miss Andrews, awoke again; and, being a 
shrewd man and an unscrupulous man, 
ready to take every one else’s money and 
keep his own, he acquired a large fortune 
with rapidity. His wife did not care for 
money. She spent little, for her tastes were 
simple. All she asked of life or God was 
another child, to fill her empty arms and 
hungry heart; and when that came she 
would not have changed her gentle, fair- 
haired boy for the wealth of Croesus. 

But his father looked forward to the time 
when this boy should be a prominent and 
wealthy man with proud exultation. He 
himself could only be rich, for he was 
** self-made,” as the slang of ‘‘ progress” 
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calls it, and his want of early education 
and position stood in the way of his social 
success; but Alfred should have no such 
drawbacks. He should go to college; he 
should be helped by learning, by travel, by 
money in all its potent spells. He should 
make a name which men could honor, and 
when they asked ‘‘Who is his father?” he 
sbould hear the answer: ‘‘ Squire Horton, 
of Bedford.” 

But the Squire’s name was doomed to 
decorate « granite pillar in Bedford grave- 
yard, instead of being honored as the father 
of an author or a statesman. An apoplectic 
fit seized him with stringent grasp when 
Alfred was about seven years old, and just 
as he seemed to rally another supervened, 
and after that the fatal third, from which 
no man rallies. 

Doctor Packard was not at all a sentiment- 
al man; but he took an interest in this 
quaint and quiet child of Squire Horton 
that he himself was astonished at. If he 
had been in the Palace of Truth, bystanders 
would have learned with surprise that he 
was heartily glad of Squire Horton’s death; 
but, being only in Bedford, the least enchant- 
ed of places, he was able to conceal this 
improper emotion under an aspect of grim 
decency. Yet he was very glad. for he fore- 
saw that Alfred would be a miserable ‘crea- 
ture if his father lived; his gentle, frail, 
peculiar nature demanding such fond 
patience and such careful handling. 

Doctor Packard did bis best to impress 
this upon the boy’s mother, and succeeded 
in so far overdoing the matter that the 
frightened little woman resolved at once to 
take her boy away from Bedford, and edu- 
eate him far from every evil influence of 
social life. and alsoin purer air than the 
low-lying town could afford. She sold the 
old place to a manufacturer, who had made 
a deal of money in the town and wanted to 
spend it, and bought a house up among the 
hills of Northern Vermont, near the little 
village of Haddon, where the air was of 
certified purity; and she had no society at 
all, for ber house stood two miles from the 
church and store which formed Haddon 
Center, and she educated her child herself, 

What better could she do? In this sweet 
and lonely home no visitors would intrude. 
Her two elderly servants had lived with her 
many years already and were like ao inte- 
gral part of her life. Delia and Hiram 
were two capable, energetic, and excellent 
people, who had settled down intw a life of 
domestic service early iff youth, and had the 
traits of character which make a rut the 
easiest path for some people. It never oc- 
curred to either of them that there wasa 
better thing than to do their duty and be 
respected. They had a good home for life, 
and, their needs being few, had laid up 
money in Bedford Bank, and continued to 
add to this hoard yearly. They could 
either of them have retired into private life 
when Squire Horton died; but they loved 
the widow and her boy too well. They were 
willing to go to Haddon, for they consid- 
ered this small family to be their special 
charge, and had a conscientious feeling 
about it, that was the way with that 

“Constant service of the antique world,” 
to which they belonged. 

In the new home Mrs. Horton not only 
taught Alfred, but educated herself. She 
read history, dug at Latin, brushed up her 
school-girl French, returned to mathemat- 
ics, which she had always liked, and made 
herself an accomplished scholar, for the 
sakeofherboy. Moreover, being even more 
apxious for his health than his scholarship, 
she studied all kinds of sanitary books, and 
had the old farm-house remodeled, with 
every improvement in comfort and whole- 
someness the art of man could devise; so 
that in the wildest winters the house was 
warm throughout, yet the air was pure and 
the rooms cheerfal, with blazing fires in the 
great chimneys, flowers on the tables, and 
sunshine pouring in from broad windows, 
faced southward. 

Under these influences, to which was 
superadded a simple religious training, Al- 
fred Horton lost the early sickliness of his 
aspect and grew up into health. Not robust 
health; but the well-being that is consistent 
with a delicate physique and is full of en- 
joymeat, though easily injured by untoward 
circumstances. But his moral and mental 
nature were developed far more peculiarly. 
The world was unknown to him except in 
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theory. He was taught like a nun in a 
convent, and practical life excluded from 
his experience as utterly as was possible. 
It was the result of a timid, loving woman’s 
ideal, carried out, for once; and a result in 
some respects worthless, in others exalted 
and interesting—well enough as long as he 
could be kept from contact with men, but 
the anxious and doting mother forgot that 
this would not always be possible. Hiram 
shook his grizzled head over the boy’s pe- 
culiarities many atime, and confided his 
doubts to Delia. 

‘‘My mind misgives me, Delye. She’s 
a-fetchin’ of him up jest like a potater-vine 
inasullar. He’s got to get outside, after a 
spell, and he'll wilt right down.” 

‘* Well, he ain’t goin’ tothe bad any way, 
Hiram. She’s got Scripter ground into 
him, as you may say. He’s as‘ good as a 
Sabba’-school book, and he won’t never 
shame his bringin’ up. You see if he does.” 

**T don’t deny but what he’s good—so’s a 
baby; but he wants hardepin’.” 

‘‘Hardenin’ ’ll kill him!” sententiously 
answered Delia. And the idea of such a 
catastrophe stopped Hiram’s prophecy most 
abruptly, for he loved the boy more than 
he liked to admit. 

But Alfred Horton grew to be twenty- 
two before the real stress of life assailed 
him. His mother died suddenly then, and 
left him even without a farewell. She had 
keen so absorbed in her child, so regardless 
of herself, that this possibility had not 
occurred to ber; and the first thing Hiram 
did was to send to Bedford, for Dr. Pack- 
ard, now an old man, but still ready to 
help the son for his mother’s sake. 

He found Alfred plunged in really des- 
perate grief. His mother was all he had of 
relative or friend, and to be reft of her 
was to be bereaved, indeed. Itis not in the 
first shock of grief that faith comes to the 
support of the young, and it was all in vain 
that Hiram and Delia tried to sooth him 
with consolatory text or pious admonition. 
His mother was gone, and that idea ex- 
cluded every other. 

Doctor Packard took different measures. 
He carried Alfred back to Bedford with 
him, leaving the house in Hiram’s charge, 
and the passive mourner was too careless of 
outer things to object. Once in the new 
and strange surroundings of a busy town, 
however, the elasticity of his age asserted 
itself. For the first time in his life, he en- 
countered want and sorrow; and his grief 
was invaded by the truest of this life’s med- 
icaments—sympathy for others. Dr. Pack- 
ard was astonished, one day, to see his 
ward arrive at the door with neither hat nor 
coat. 

‘What's up, Alfred?” he said, as he met 
this half-clothed figure. 

Alfred’s eyes filled with tears and his lip 
quivered like a baby’s. 

‘‘ Doctor, I met a man shivering in rags 
in this wintry day. Only an old cotton cap 
on his head and not acent in his pocket. 
Are there any Christians in Bedford?” 

‘«Two or three,” said the Doctor, dryly. 
‘‘But how about your own head, Alfred? 
Isn’t it as cold as that man’s?” 

‘I could bear it a little while, for I can 
get another cap. But he couldn’t. 

‘*T rather think he is quite used to a cool 
head outside, my boy, and you are not; and 
something less than a sealskin cap would 
have kept his noddle comfortable. How- 
ever, you have to learn a good deal yet; 
and the first lesson will, no doubt, be a hard 
cold.” 

The Doctor was right. A severe influen- 
za kept Alfred in his bed a week, dur- 
ing which brief time the Doctor discovered 
cap and coat both in the pawn-shop, and 
was called to prescribe for Tim Mulcahy, a 
notorious good-for-nothing, who had brought 
on a fit of delirium tremens with the price 
of Alfred’s clothing. It was, however, all 
in vain that Doctor Packard demonstrated 
to Alfred the folly of indiscriminate charity. 
The first suffering he saw swept all logic 
away. He must relieve it, however un- 
worthy; and the consequence was that 
the Doctor’s yard became a rendezvous for 
every tramp and beggar in Bedford. 

“IT can’t stand it, Doctor.” said -peppery 
Mrs. Packard. ‘‘ My back steps are pushed 
askew, my grass is trodden into mud, the 
mat is stamped to pieces, and the kitchen 
entry smells like a poorhouse. I won't 
have it. The boy’s a fool. He will come 








to. poverty before you can turn round, 
if there isn’t a stop put to this sort of 
thing.” 

‘Luckily, my dear, he does not come of 
age till he is twenty-five. I had hard work 
to get that will made; but I did, and I, be- 
ing his guardian, can be as hard-hearted_ as 


bringing him here. I own it.” 

Mrs. Packard was routed. She was 
quick-tempered; but she was generous, and 
if once an opposer laid down bfs arms, or 
even dipped his flag, she gave him all the 
honors of war. She said no more, and 
soon the tramps, finding Alfred’s pocket 
empty and the kitchen-door locked, ceased 
to disturb her. But the trouble was only 
transferred. Alfred was in despair. It had 
been the burden of his mother’s teachings 
that he should consider the poor; yet he 
had known no poverty except that decent 
and makeshift want which exists here 
and there in the deep country, and can be 
easily relieved at the expense of a good 
deal of voluntary humility on the giver’s 
part and condescension on the receiver's. 
Mrs. Horton had been so pinched in her 
own needs, as well as her charities, by the 
tight hand of her husband that she felt her- 
self to be making a sort of atonement for 
his sins and a sweet-savored offering to the 
Giver of her present good in teaching Al- 
fred to be entirely unselfish; a lesson not 
without its pleasures, for he was rewarded 
by a tolerably real gratitude from the re- 
spectable people he had benefited. That a 
wise selfishness is,in fact, the strong ele- 
ment of self-preservation had not entered 
Mrs. Horton’s thought. She did not re- 
member that the measure given for our love 
to our neighbor is our own eelf-love, or 
that a just goodness cares for that power of 
mind and body given by self-respect which 
alone enables us to help others. 

Alfred’s tender heart and untrained mind 
fell into her range of feeling only too 
readily. To give away all his earthly 
goods to feed the poor was his earnest de- 
sire and design,.and he was outraged that 
any guardianstiip should interfere with 
what he could see so plainly to-be his duty. 

‘‘ But, my dear boy,” argued the Doctor, 
with a strenuous and smiling patience that 
made his very jaws ache as he exerted it, 
‘‘don’t you see, if you give away all that 
you have in the world, you will starve?” 

“IT can work.” 

“« What at?” sharply queried the Doctor. 

Alfred looked down at his long, white 
hands and delicate fingers. He thought over 
his possible means of support; but could 
not see oneathand. He fell back on a 
‘glittering generality.” 

“God will take care of me.” 

The Doctor wanted to shake him; but he 
only said: 

‘‘Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves.” 

‘That is not in the Bible,” said Alfred, 
with an exasperating mildness of convic- 
tion. 

‘Well, this is: ‘If any man will pot 
work, neither shall he eat.’” 

‘“‘T am willing to work, Doctor.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated Dr. Packard, 
having come to the end of his patience, as 
he banged out of the door. 

There was but one thing to do; and, in- 
hospitable as it seemed, he determined to 
doit. In capacity of physician, Dr. Pack- 
ard fcund the air of Bedford too relaxing 
for Alfred’s lungs. 

‘‘For his pockets!” snapped Mrs. Pack- 
ard; but the Doctor only smiled, and, as 
the spring was just beginning and freshets 
at hand, he packed Alfred off at once to 
Haddon and its pure, dry air. He had, 
however, the kindness to reflect that a re- 
turn to that motherless home and the sole 
society of Delia and Hiram was a cruel test 
of his ward’s obedience; and for a long 
time before the appointed day arrived he 
puzzled his head over some alleviation of 
this solitude. Just in time, however, he 
bethought himself of a certain Mrs. Allen, 
& cousin of his wife, a woman of some cul- 
ture and small property, who was every 
summer on the lookout for a cheap place 
to board. She had two daughters—one a 
chronic invalid, one a school-girl. She 
herself was one of those suave, smiling, 
scheming women, under whose feline man- 
ner lurks the true feline malignity. This 





the Doctor did not care about. Like most 
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men, he was not afraid of any woman; and, 
in his careless, masculine strength, alto- 
gether underrated the power, which is much 
the more dangerous from the very fact 
that it is masked. He made his wife write 
directly to her cousin; and he went home 
with Alfred, in order to setile matters with 
Delia, who might interfere in his plans, if 
she did not understand them. But Delia 
herself was tired of the loneliness of this 
great, empty house; she was propitious at 
once. §Sothe Doctor wrote to Mrs. Allen, 
having obtained a listless consent from 
Alfred, and invited her to spend the sum- 
mer at Haddon, with her daughters; telling 
her the real truth, that his ward was lonely 
since his mother’s death, quite friendless, 
and the Doctor himself unable to leave his 
patients or to spare Mrs. Packard. Mrs. 
Allen was delighted, but she did not say so. 
An inexpensive summer offered her a pros- 
pect of release from certain small debts, and 
perhaps a future repetition of this visit. 
Most of all her host was young, rich, guile- 
less. Clem’s education was finished, at last. 
She had beauty, quick wit, sense, if not 
sweetness, and she must some time effect a 
good marriage. Why not now? But, instead 
of expressing her delight, she asked a week 
to consider the proposition; fenced with 
the Doctor in a lady-like fashion; and, at 
last, ina manner that made acceptance a 
great favor, signified her consent to visit 
Mr. Horton. 

‘‘Pshaw!” growled the Doctor, flinging 
the letter sharply down on the floor and 
looking over his spectacles at his wife—for 
he had only staid two days in Haddon. 
‘Penny, the woman's a cat.” 

‘* Well?” said she, interrogatively. 

‘‘Well! It’s ill. I don’t want that puvor 
boy scratched.” 

“It'll do him good! Wake him up!” said 
Mrs. Packard, who always became calm 
when the Doctor wasinarage. The Doc- 
tor glared at his wife in mixed surprise and 
anger; then he took off his spectacles, and 
smiled blandly as an owl. 

‘Penny, you are a remarkable woman!” 
he exclaimed, still regarding her. 

**I always thought so myself, Doctor 
Packard; but I didn’t know you had dis- 
covered it,” was the tranquil answer. 

Tbe Doctor could not help laughing; but 
in his heart he was sore about his boy, for, 
weak, unworldly, simple as he was, there 
was something wonderfully lovable about 
Alfred Horton. 

About the middle of May the three ladies 
arrived at Haddon Center, whither Alfred 
had sent his carriage to meet them. Delia 
had swept and garnished the house till it 
was speckless; a little fire of fragrant pine- 
boughs flickered in the parlor fireplace, for 
the day was fresh, as May days in Northern 
Vermont are apt to be; masses of arbutus 


blossoms, which Alfred had himself 
gathered from the woods, perfumed 
the air; the last, lingering cups 
of the liverwort looked with shy 


blue eyes at the strangers; and ong 
sprays of Linnea, squatter vine, and trail- 
ing ground-pine fell from the old wood 
mantle and gurlanded the Pictures. Quaint 
comfort, simple but unimpeachable taste, 
and wide hospitality breathed from all the 
adjuncts of that house. The great windows 
streamed with sunshine; the chairs were all 
easy; the sofas broad, low, and soft; but 
there was no costly elegance, no fashion, 
no bric-d-brac. Mrs. Horton’s aim had been 
to make a home of this old house; a place 
of rest, cheer, and tranquillity. Would 
these invaders carry out her tender thought 
or destroy it? 

Alfred was not metaphysical or anxious. 
He stood on the doorsteps, to receive his vis- 
itors, with the unconscious soul of a dream- 
er, who does not look forward or sharply 
recognize the present, but lives in that - 
which has gone by and, as he fancies, 
stranded him for life. He had been pre- 
pared by Doctor Packard to receive these 
guests as a great kindness to them. Wid- 
owed and orphaned, his eager benevolence 
went out at once toward them, and he had 
bent all his energies toward preparing for 
their presence. He had, for once, listened to 
Delia’s desire that some new articles of fur- 
nishing should be purchased. He commis- 
sioned Hiram to buy him a pair of horses 
anda carriage, to replace the steady old 
mare and shabby single wagon he had hith- 
erto driven; and he had sent to the nearest 
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town for a gardener, to attend to his moth- 
er’s flower-beds. 

‘‘He’s a-chirkin’ up consider’ble, now; 
ain’t he, Delye?”’ waa MHiram’s com- 
mnt. 

“I guess he is. Ola Doctor Packard 
knows what he’s about, I tell ye, as well’, 
the next man, be he who he may. I do 
hope them females will be sort of folksy 
with him; not airy and stuck-up. He’d be 
as lost asastray chicken if they're that 
sort; an’ I sha’n’t have no time to stave 
"em off of him, if they be, what with the 
extry cookin’ and a-trainin’ of that ‘are 
Simons girl. She’s a handful.” 

** Well, well, Delye, mabbe it’s jest as 
as well he should fend for himself a spell. 
He ha’n't got no great of backbone, nater- 
ally; and what he has got had oughter be 
put to use. I’m free to confess 1 dono as 
he will use it. Three wimmen of the best 
they make ’em are tribble match for a man, 
anyhow; and when it comes to a boy— 
Phew!” And here Hiram snapped his 
fingers. 

*““Talk, now! Dew talk!” retorted Delia. 
** You've hed a great sight o’ trouble; now, 
hain’t ye? Much as one’s life’s wuth to 
say ‘Gee!’ to ye, any time o’ day. Setter’o 
a fence-post, ’nd obstinaciouser ’n Balaam’s 
ass!” 

‘Well, ye must allow I ha’n’t seen no 
angels in the rond, Delye,” replied Hiram, 
smarting under the lash. 

*‘'Bhey know better!” snapped Delia. 

** Well, I don’t want ’em. Now, that’s 
the fact. I'd sights ruther hev a sensible, 
reesponsible woman, thet can fry doughnuts 
real brown and make fust-class chicken 
pot-pie!” was Hiram’s judicious retort. 

But now Alfred stood ready to receive 
bis guests; and there emerged from the car- 
riage first a tall, lithe girl, whose face 
bloomed with riotous health; a mass of 
tich dark brown hair hanging over her 
shoulders, and a pair of great dark eyes 
flashing and dancing, as she looked about 
her. Then a pale woman, with cold green 
eyes, regular features, a symptomatic 
widow's cap just perceptible under her 
fashionable bonnet, mitigated from the 
severity of crape, but still simple and per- 
fectly in style, as was her elegant mourning 
garb. Alfred went down to assist the third 
guest, a cadaverous, fretful-faced girl of 
twenty-five, with a gleam of malice in her 
sunken eyes, green as her mother’s, and a 
forced simper of devout resignation on her 
thin, wide lips. 

Mrs. Allen was gracious, sweet, court- 
eous, but rather distant to Alfred. Clem 
shook hands with him frankly and laughed; 
but Adeline leaned on his arm with all her 
weight, became faint, sighed, called for 
“dear mother,” as if with her last expiring 
breath, and, after a vast display of helpless 
suffering and angelic patience, managed, 
with the aid of all three, to ascend the steps 
and arrive at the softest sofa in the parlor, 
there to be fanned, dosed, rubbed, condoled 
with, and generally resuscitated. It wasa 
long hour before all three were safely shut 
into their rooms, to dress and refresh them. 
selves for tea; and then Alfred walked up 
and down the piazza, in the sweet spring 
twilight, his honest, gentle soul aching over 
poor Adeline’s misfortune, filled with re- 
spect and admiration for her refined and 
tender mother, but smiling to himself in- 
voluntarily as Clem’s bright, rosy face, gay 
laughter, and smiling eyes returned to him 
like the sight of a real rose in a box of 
millinery. 

( To be concluded next week.) 








A HINDU FABLE. 





BY HENRY RIPLEY DORR, 





VISHNU spake to Bal the wise : 

“List! I give this choice to thee. 

Hearken, then, and ponder well; 
Open wide thine ears to me! 


“ Wilt thou enter with five fools 
Through the gates of Paradise; 
Or to Hades, dark and deep, 
Go with five men who are wise?’’. 


Quick he answered, keen of mind: 
“ With the wise men would | dwell! 
Hell were then a Paradise ; 

But with folly Heaven were Hell |” 























FOR BOYS. 
ABOUT BEING STRONG. 








BY THE REV. J. L. JENKINS. 


THERE is a book with the title ‘‘ How to 
be Strong.” It isa good book for any one 
to read; just the book boys ought to read; 
just the book, I should think, boys would 
like to read. What is there boys think more 
of than strength? They make their heroes 
not out of gocd, gentle, nice boys; but out 
of boys having, as they say, muscle, and 
who like to fight and who generally whip. 
It seems natural for boys todo so, and, beipg 
natural, I will not find fault with them for 
doing so. In fact, there are few better am- 
bitions for a boy to have than the ambition 


to be strong. It will keep hint from doing : 


many bad and hurtful things. 

I have a story to tell-boys—not my own; 
the story of quite a famous English story- 
teller. His is a long story, making a book. 
Mine shall be shorter. 

Well, once— All stories begin with once. 
If any of my readers would like to write a 
story, he need not be troubled about begin- 
ning it. He has only to write ‘‘once,” and 
the story is fairly and well begun. The 
Englishman’s story, like all true stories, 
had a once at the beginning. Once a boy 
was born in an English home. Being born, 
he grew, and at last he was big enouch to 
goto school. Over this matter there was a 
family council. Friends who were thought 
wise were asked to give advice. A school 
was chosen. The boy went to it. The 
Christmas recess came, and he came home. 
The very next morning, right after break- 
fast, he got on his pony and rode to the 
parson’s rectory. It is plain the boy had 
some important matter on his mind, else he 
wouldn’t have gone so soon after getting 
home. It is quite as plain to me that 
there was something thoroughly good and 
kind in the minister, else the boy hadn’t 
gone to him. What his errand was 
you will known if you read the story. 
‘I’m disgraced,” says the boy to the min- 
ister, when they are together. ‘‘I’m dis- 
graced, and shall die of it. if you cannot set 
me right iu my own eyes.” 

‘‘[ am sure,” says the parson, ‘‘ you have 
done nothing unworthy of a gentleman.” 

‘*] don’t know that,” he replied. “I 
fought a boy a little bigger than myself, and 
I have been licked. I didn’t give in, 
though. The other boys picked me up, for 
I couldn’t stand any longer. He got my 
head into chancery. I have challenged 
him to fight again next term; and unless 
you can help me lick him I shall never be 
good for anything in the-world. It will 
break my heart.” 

Right off the parsou—who could do what 
some parsons cannot—gave his young par- 
isbioner a lesson in boxing; telling him 
how to stand, how to strike out, with much 
minute instruction, which I, being a par- 
son, do not thoroughly understand. 


One day the boy was seized with doubt 


as to its being right for him to have train- 
ing, and so have an advantage over the boy 
he wanted to whip. 

‘*l’ve been thinking,” he said, one day, to 
the parson, ‘‘ that perhaps it is not fair to 
Butt that I should be taking these lessons. 
And, if it is not fair, I’d rather not.” 

Isn’t the parson’'s reply just capital? 

** The natural desire of man in his attribute 
of fighting animal is to beat his adversary. 
But the natural desire of that culmination 
of man which we call gentleman would 
rather be besten fairly than beat unfairly.” 

Boys, here isa choice bit of truth and 
sentiment, worth being remembered and 
acted upon. 

The vacation ended. All vacations have 
an end, just as all stories have a beginning; 
and the end of a vacation seems very near 
its beginning—nearer than the end of some 
stories to their beginnings. This particular 
vacation, which had been occupied in taking 
lessons in boxing of a minister, came to an 
end, and the boy went back to school. 
Soon the parson had this letter: 


** Dear Sir:—I have licked Butt. 
edge is power. 

“*P. 8.—Now that I have licked Butt, I have 
made it up with him.’’ 


Knowl- 


Leaving school, the boy went to Cambridge 
University, graduated there, then traveled 
about in England on foot, mixing with all 
sorts of people. In one village he hada 





fight with and whipped the village bully, 
who was cruel toa cripple basket-maker. 
The account of the fight stirs the blood even 
in old veins. The bully was well beaten. 
That the victor may not be thought a great 
brute, it should be said he conquered his 
adversary, made a friend of him, got him 
to give up drinking, and thoroughly re- 
formed bim. No boy could read the story as 
the English story-teller has told it and not 
feel what a splendid, glorious thing it is to 
be strong. In an old book there isa collec- 
tion of proverbs well worth a boy’s read- 
ing; and among the proverbs is this one: 
“The glory of young men is their strength.” 
Long ago men and boys found out that for 
them there is nothing better than to be 
strong. 

There isa period of time in European his- 
tory called sometimes the Dark Ages, some- 
times the Middle Ages. Times were not 
dull taen. There was ever so much adven- 
ture then; ever so many brave deeds done. 
There were knights in those days, who 
rode horses covered with steel coverings, 
and were themselves covered with the same. 
They fought with spears. It was before 
there was guns. These knights were very 
brave and strong men. How came they to 
be so? I find in a book by another English- 
man, Mr. Ruskin, something I want you 
should read—his answer to the question 
how they made knights in the Middle Ages. 
‘What do you suppose,” asks Mr. Ruskin, 
‘* was the substance of good education—the 
education of a knight in the Middle Ages? 
What was taught to a boy as soon as he was 
able to learn anything? First, to keep un- 
der his body, and bring it into subjection 
and perfect strength; then to take Christ 
for his Captain, to live as always in his 
presence; and, finally, to do his devoir [duty. 
Mark the word] to all men.” Men living 
in the Middle Ages made knights of their 
boys by teaching them as Mr. Ruskin has 
said. Such teaching is good for our boys. 
When you shall read the exploits of the 
knights, and are made to wonder at their 
endurance and are charmed by their prowess 
and valor, you will or should feel all 
through you how splendid it is to be 
strong. 

I wish all boys were ambitious to be 
strong; were determined to be. ‘If they 
were, there are some hurtful things they 
would not do. Boys bent on beimg strong 
would let tobacco alone. It may be tobac- 
co does not hurt men after they are grown 
up, their appetites regulated, their bones 
firm. If it may not hurt grown-up men, it 
does hurt growing boys. A doctor in En- 
gland examined thirty-eight boys, between 
the ages of nine and fifteen, who used to- 
bacco. Twenty-seven of them he found 
seriously injured, made unsound, by tobac- 
co. Another doctor says: ‘‘We do most 
unequivocally condemn the use of tobacco 
by growing boys, in any form. It will cer- 
tainly do them injury.” The boy who 
smokes, if he keep on smoking, will be a 
diseased boy and cannot be a strong boy. 

There are people who say it does no good 
to say such things to boys. I think better 
of boys. You are not so bad as not to care 
for what is true. I have told you two 
truths. Oneis that it is a most splendid 
thing to be strong; the other is that tobac- 
co in growing boys destroys strength. You 
will (because you are boys, and want to be 
manly, strong boys) pay attention to the 
truths I have been telling you. I could 
have told you more. 

Aman writing to boys (Mr. J. T. Field) 
says: ‘‘If I were a boy again, I would go 
to bed earlier than most boys do.” So 
would I. 

Go to bed early, let tobacco alone, and 
you will have a good chance to be strong; 
being strong, the chances are you will he 
good; and, being good and strong, you will 
do a great deal of good in a world in which 


| there is need that much good should be 


done. 
PrrrsFrecp, Mass. 





THERE scems to bea little sarcasm in the 
remark of a Georgia newspaper when it says: 
“A number of Tuscaloosa (Ala.) young ladies 
have formed a cooking-club, for the purpose of 
cultivating the culinary art. They had a meet- 
ing, the other day, to decide what each one 
should furnish at the first entertainment of the 
club, then pending. Each young lady chose 
some article in the preparation of which her 
mother was proficient.”” 


~ 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Puszies.” Tuk ixperenpent, New York.) 








FOUR DIAMONDS. 


* * 

* * *# * * *# 
*e *# # # en # & © 
* ee @ en # 
. . 

* * 

* * # * * # 
en *# & & en, 2£# *&# @ 
* * & * *# # 
* 


Upper Left :—1, a consonant ; 2, aboy’s play- 
thing ; 3, sad; 4, to peer into; 5, a vowel. 

Upper Right :—1, a vowel; 2, bebind ; 3, fol 
lowing ; 4, a number; 5, a consonant. 

Lower Left :—1, a consonant ; 2, before ; 3, in- 
correct ; 4, conclusion ; 5, a consonant. 

Lower Right :—1, a consonant ; 2, a dove’s 
call; 8, performing ; 4,a number; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

The centrals of each diamond, taken togeth- 
er, give a definition of repentance. 

Moruer D. 


CROSS-WORDS. 


. 

I like a good spring cleaning day, 
And moving time the first of May. 
I make each corner sweet and clean, 
And thus the house “ fit to be seen.” 

1. 
I am a town far, far away, 
Baked almost under torrid ray. 

111. 


I always fill men’s listening ears 
With spoken words of fun or tears. 


Iv. 
I am a very brittle thing, 
Yet sometimes I am strong; 
Put *‘ be” before me, and you’H find 
Part of a well-known song. 
M. B. H, 
LETTER PUZZLE. 

This is his name, 

Well crowned with fame. 
L-I-H-W-L-A-V-0-E-S-0-M-E-L-R-D-Ne- 

E-L. 

His birthplace here, 
B-E-G-S-C-M-I-A-S-D-R-A-M. 

His college near. 
V-R-A-D-R-H-A. 

This work of mirth, 

Of sense and worth, 
B-F-T-A-U-0-C-T-T-R-F-A-0-H 
A-R-K-T-E-S-A-L-E-B-T-A-E. 

As full gf science as of fun, 
Y-N-P-T-0O-8-H-P-E-C-I-I-E. 


All in one. POLLY. 


EASY SIX-LETTER BLANKS. 

1, a man s—+; 2, the moon s——s; 38, abad 
word s——s; 4, a Frenchman s——s; 5, a cow- 
ard s——s; 6, a dog s——s; 7, the teacher 
s—s; 8, the scholar s——s; 9, a rich man 
s—s; 10, a bad man s——s; 11, a bad-tem- 
pered person’s s——s: 12, a baby s——s and 
s—s; 13, a horse s——s; 14, a bad child 
s—s; 15, an unfaithful scholar s——s ; 16, 8 
generous child s——s; 17, a noisy boy s——s 
18, a haughty person s——s ; 19, a happy child 
e—s; 20, peach juice s——s; 21, a hose 
s—s; 22,a rude young person s——s ; 23, a 
petient horse s——s; 2%, a vicious horse 
s—s; 25, an Indian s——s; 26, an eagle 
s——s; 27, a waiter s——s ; 28, a stump orator 
s—s. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in basin, but not tn bowl. 

My second’s in purpose, but not in goal. 
My third is in racer, but not in fast. 

My fourth is in flinging, but not in cast. 
My fifth is in quitting, but not in leave. 
My sixth is in moonlight, but not in eve. 
My seventh’s in silent, but not in dumb. 
My eighth fs in finger, but not in thamb. 
My ninth is in summer, but not in fall. 
My tenth is in tennis, but not in ball. 
Now I suppose I must try and end up with s 


rhyme. 
Well, my whole comes along just about at this 
time. oi. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


Foundation Word. 
Rounded by nature and rounded by art, 
Of winter and summer both forming a part, 
{’m hard and I’m white, 
I’m soft and I’m light, 
I hurt and I please, 
I bloom and I tease, 
I’m on the way from hand to hand, 
I’m steady as the solid land. 





ANSWERS TO-PUZZLES OF MARCH 24rz. 
Nomentcat Exioma.—A Happy New Year 





to all friends of “ Pusziedom.” 


-3 
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A HIDDEN BILL OF FARB. 

Soups.—1, pea; 2, tomato. 

Fish.—Sole. 

Meats.—1, veal ; 2, beef ; 3, fowls. 

Vegetables.—1, beet ; 2, potato; 3, peas. 

Puddings.—1, ice ; 2, batter. 

Fruits.—1, gage; 2, banana. 

GEOGRAPHICAL Entoma.—“ Where ignorance 
is bliss, "tis folly to be wise.’ 


Cr088-WORD Entoma.—Electric light. 
CHARADE.—T—wine. 





DU RNO’S GATARRH SNUFF cures Catarrh and all 
affections of the mucous membrane. 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


JENNINGS SANITARY DEPOT 


JEANNCS, WATER CLOSE 





SINKS.URINALS b« wa B 


PATENTED IMPROVED & TES TED 


RAAMU FA 
NEW YORK 


PETERS & CALHOUN C0, 


Manufacturers and Importers 








or 


FINE SADDLERY AND HARNESS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


691 Broadway, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment.. 


Office, 5 and? John St., N. Y. 
BRANCH { 4} 9 B’dway, near 29th 8 Se., N.Y. 


47 N. Eighth Si. Phitagelphi 
St., adelphia. 

OFFICES | 110W. = U2 St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Beinteh Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, ks, Robes, etc., of all fabrics and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ri ng. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
ete. cleaned or dye 

Employing the best attainable skill and: most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confidently 
promise the best results and unusually prompt re- 
turn of goods. 

Gouds received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. 5and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


TER, 








|WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 


To every woman who is 
weak, ~ — — 
couraged ; particular 
Sasetehe hive thin oa 
lips, cold hands and feat 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
These Pills quiet the 
oa strength 
to the y. induce re 
freshing sleep, im = 
the quality o! the 
and purify and righten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
CARTER's IRON Piiie 
are also valuable for 
men who are troubled 
with Nervous Weak- 
ness, Night Sweats, &c. 
In meta xes at 50 cts. 
Sent by Mail. Address 
CARTER Mepictng Co., 
m New York City. Sold by 
 Droggists everywhere. 










FOR THE 


G. F&C. 8 BROWN & CO, 
Artistic Wall Papers, 


321 Canal Street, 


Vew York . 





Samples of Wall Paper sent to 
parties ) residing out of town. 


BW. MERRIAM & Cf, 


577 Broadway, NW. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IF 


LOOKING- GLASSES 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Looking -Glass Plates, 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 





7s BACON PIANOS, 8. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 

BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 

1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd &t., 
New York. 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now p oxist. Catalogues by mail on application. 

~ COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 

Friends! here's comfort. Wife 
says she must have a couple of 
Common-Sense Rockers. e all 
want this one. 


i Special Discount to 
Clergymen. 


Send stamp for Catalogue to 
F, A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 


ph agage od 2 te 32 Ste e. PIANO, 
aper free. 


ORGANS $55." BEATTY, Washington, N.J 


oS ca LOADING PEUBLE GUNS. 














oe Twis 
$1 MUZZLE. LOADING DOUBLEGU 48. 
Genuine Twist $10 tucky R 


Guns and Rifles 7 ‘the money Ma the world, 





aapTesi 8 SCIOPTI 


With New Im: ed and Carefully Selected 


L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut St., Philade!phia. 
For convenience and pa for ges on or for 


bo UHRIVALLED, 


Beteptison Weasel. on Fe Ea. s cone 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from 7 cents to $175. Circulars 
free. Specimen Book of Type, 10 
cents. 40kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. i 











TUBULAR 
HOT-BLAST 


NON-EX PLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


NEW! PERFECT! 
WONDERFUL! 


NO SMOKE OR ODOR. 
Not Afected by Draughts, 


Send for Circulars. 


'R. E. DIETZ, 


54 and 56 Fulton Street, 
New York. 








WINDOW SHADES, Etc.. 





ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 


ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER 


FR. BECK & C0., 


CORNER OF 


29th St. and 7th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 
Colors of Carpets and 
Draperies Matched. 


THE ENTIRE WORK OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION DONE UNDER 
OUR SUPERVISION. 


CEILING DECORATIONS 


el Specialty. 





One of the most interesting ob- 
jects to which throngs of specta- 
tors were constantly attracted at 
the late Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia was a machine for 
printing Paper-Hangings. 





In order to give full opportunity to see the process of manu’acturing an article for which-there is so great 
a demand, we have placed our most improved machinery in open view of all visitors to our new Factory and 
salesroom, corner of Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
yy ) NAY Ie D, Y 
FR. BFCK & CO. 
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“tus NEW AND CORRECT M4P © 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for’you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Mup. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. Its through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 


‘CHICAGO & NORTH- WESTERN R’Y. 


i 





THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 
Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 
It is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has 
nearly 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 
“ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” “ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Lint.” “ Chicago, st. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 
“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 
MARVIN HUGHITT,Gen'l Manager, Chicago. W. H. STENNETT, Gen’ Pass. Agent, Chicago. 











For New Terms for 1881 See Page 23, 
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Farm and Gueden. 


The Agricultural Editor wili be giad tv receive any 
practical hinte, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Substribers who fseel specialty interested. 





HOW TO GROW FERNS FROM THE 
SPORES. 


—_— 


BY EMMA E, DICKINSON. 


Tue cultivation of ferns has hitherto been 
considered so difficult that comparatively few 
persons have attempted it. My own expert- 
ence has, however, so far proved the falsity of 
this opinion that I am moved to give a histo- 
ry of my success and urge some of my friends 
to a trial of the easy process by which these 
beautiful plants are grown. 

About a year ago I determined to raise some 
ferns from the spores. I had tried several 
times before, without the least result. But 
now, wkh Shirley Hibberd’s valuable little 
book on “The Fern Garden” at hand and 
suitable material within reach, I went to work 
with a will, A small wooden box—perhaps 
eight ioches long by five inches wide (the size 
is immaterial)—was the first requisite. I broke 
into small bits a piece of a common unglazed 
flower-pot and filled my box with these pieces 
to within an inch or two of the top. Occa- 
sionally I threw in bits of cocoanut fiber or 
pieces of sphagnum. This left a rough sur- 
face, which I covered with soil composed of 
about a third each of rich leaf-mold, sand, 
andcommon garden-soil. About aninch depth 
of this formed a nice, smooth surface for my 
delicate spores or seeds 

liaving watered with a fine rose,I was 
ready to sow the spores. These I obtained 
from my herbarium and from fresh ferns, well 
fruited. Specimens can be obtained from a 
greenhouse at emall cost, and one frond of a 
kind will furnish seed enough to produce thou- 
sands of ferns, provided they all come up. 
You need not expect that; but you will have 
an abundance, if you mamage the details with a 
little care. I planted my varieties all tcgether 
iu one box, trusting to separate them when 
grown large enough to distinguish. 

It is an easy matter to sow the spores. Hold 
the frond above the box and gently shake it, 
or tap it with the other hand. If sone hun- 
dreds of the tiny seeds do fly off into the air, 
you are sure to get all you wantin your box. 
I covered my experiment, thus auspiciously 
begun, with a pane of glass and set it away on 
the heat-pipes of the greenhouse. This last is 
not arequisite,as some may imagine. Ferns may 
be successfully grown from the beginning in a 
common house. Set the box or pan in which 
you have sown your seed on the tank in your 
kitchen, or ia some warm, snug place, which 
you are sure to find. Kerosene is not very ex- 
pensive, and you can easily rig up a frame to 
rest your pap on (in this case you must use a 
pan, of course). This will furnish bottom heat 
as good as you will find in any greenhouse. I 
do not believe, as some writers affirm, that 
bottom heatis absolutely essential ; but I am 
quite sure it is best, and a small lamp 
kept burning under your pan will give you 
speedy results. Speedy I say; but that is com- 
paratively speaking. Being warned before- 
hand, I did not look for any appearance of 
growth until six or eight weeks had passed 
after the time of my sowing. During all those 
weeks I patiently watered my soil by setting 
the box ina pan of water, and leaving it un- 
til, by the aid of capillary attraction, the whole 
was thoroughly moistened. It will not do to 
water on the top, as the soil would be too 
much disturbed and the delicate spores dis- 
placed. At the end of two months my box 
presented to my eager gaze a charming spec- 
tacle. The top of the soil was completely 
covered with a filmy green moss, in the midst 
of which were tiny leaflike objects, which I 
knew to be the prothallus. How I watched 
after that, and how I redoubled my care of the 
tender things. In afew days I noticed a very 
small speck of green, like the minutest stem, 
growing out of the side of one of these leaf- 
like greens. It seemed to come from under 
the prothallus, and actually bent up one side 
of the flat expanse, as it pushed its aspiring 
baby-head toward the glass. It was my first 
fern-frond, and from that time on there were 
new surprises for me every day in that small 
box. I had planted all sorts of rare varieties, 
and hailed every fresh arrival with joy. There 
was one sad time, to be sure, when the weather 
was very warm,and I had much ado to keep 
my pets from mildew. If I left the glass off 
for air they were sure to wither, and if I left 
iton I would find them covered with a fine 
white mold, very destructive to the little 
plants; but I had so many that I coufd afford 
to lose some, and that time passed, though it 
caused me much uneasiness while it lasted. 

When the little plants were six months old, 
some of them were too tall to stay any 
longer in their cradle, and were allowed the 
dignity of thumb-pots. I filled these a third 





fall, at least, of broken crocks, prepared the 
soil in about the same way as at first, and 
transferred them with the pointof a penknife. 
This operation, I admit, was one of great 
delicacy, but a delightful one withal. It re- 
quired a hand as steady as if employed in a 
fine bit of embroidery or a choice piece of 
painting ; but I soon learned to be quite sxill- 
ful, and it wasa great pleasure to raise the 
sturdy little roote, and lower them into the 
bit of well | had prepared for them with my 
forefinger. 

After I had pressed the sofl firmly about the 
crown of the plant, and set it in a saucer of 
water for a foot-bath, the darling would look 
quite happy and contented. I never caught 
one sighing for the old quarters. 

And how they did grow, to be sure! I had 
a good many varieties, too; some of them very 
choice. 

A few weeks before my planting I bought : 
begonias at « ouse, and on the 
top of the soil I found numerous patches of 
the dainty prothallus. Hoping some rare ferns 
had seeded in this way, I carefully transferred 
these patches to a box, prepared as [ have de- 
scribed. The result was all that I could have 
desired. In a few weeks I had a quantity of 
beautiful little seedlings growing, and many 
of them are now fine large plants. I have time 
and space to mention but one (1’ris cretica 
albo-lineata), a lovely plant, a foot or more in 
hight, growing in the top of a fern cylinder, 
which is, by the way, a thing of beauty asa 
whole. This fern is one of the variegated 
sorts, a silver stripe marking the center of 
each leaflet. It is a plant of fine habit, a rapid 
grower, and well worth raising. Within the 
last ten days this fern bas sent up two fronds, 
eight inches in hight and beautifully marked. 
This is only one instance of fern ambition. 
Try this kind of gardening, and see if it does 
pot pay. 

Fatrporr, N. ¥. 





RURAL IMPROVEMENT IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


To Tae Eprror or Tat INDEPENDENT: 


Your paper is to be commended for its act- 
ive interest in rural improvement. Your 
correspondent, Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Con- 
necticut, is doing a good work, the influence 
of which has penetrated even to the Pacific 
Coast and caused the formation of three so- 
cieties, one of which is the “ Santa Barbara 
Improvement Association.” Its constitution 
and by-laws are modeled from one of those 
formed by Mr. Northrop, in Connecticut. Our 
population is sparse and our country new. 
The first question with us was how to raise the 
necessary funds to start this movement. For 
this purpose an art loan exhibition was ar- 
ranged, for which our citizens contributed 
some 1,500 articles, and which har just real- 
ized over $500. The people are showing great 
interest in our projected improvements. Be- 
sides the moneys received for membership fees, 
over three hundred dollars are pledged on 
subscription paper just started. This, we 
think, is a good beginning fora town with only 
5,000 population, of which one-third are native 
Californians and Spaniards. 

Santa Barbara is thirty-two hours ( 800 miles) 
from San Francisco and eleven hours from 
Los Angeles. We have a college, a free read- 
ing-room, and a circulating library. Nature 
has provided us with beautiful scenery anda 
most healthful climate. Ip front we have the 
Pacific, dotted with islands. Behind usisa 
steep and rugged mountain range, penetrated 
by picturesque cafions. These mountain bar- 
riers, from three thousand to four thousand 
feet high, shut off the north winds, giving an 
equable, healthy, and delightful »‘mosphere. 
Roses, calla lilies, and other flowers bloom in 
our gardens all winter. As this is becoming a 
favorite health resort, what is now needed is 
to supplement Nature by ornamenting this 
“Happy Valley’’ with ‘the choicest trees, 
shrubs, and vines of Southern Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and other sub-tropical regions, mingled 
with the deciduous foliage of colder climates. 
This notice of the good influence of Tae InpE- 
PZNDENT’S advocacy of rural ornamentation is 
sent to invite its perseverance in this grand 
work. L. N. Diwuick, 

President of the 8. B. Improvement Association. 

Santa Barsara, CAL., March 4th, 1881. 





FEED FOR COWS. 


“Tue digestible nutriment of cotton-seed 
meal,’’ says Mr. Ballach, ‘‘is stated as the 
most valuable, inasmuch as it contains 33.2 of 
albuminoids, 17.6 of carbohydrates, and 16.2 of 
fat. Linseed meal comes next, being 27.6 of 
albuminoids, 27.0 of carbohydrates, and 10.4 of 
fat. Malt sprouts furnish as above 20.8, 43.7, 
and 0.9, being largely composed of carbo- 
hydrates and poorly supplied with fat. The 
results are, a large flow of milk in proportion 
to other feed, but naturally of poor quality. 
Coarse wheat bran calle for 10.0, 48.5, and 
3.1. King Philip’s corn, 10.0, 66.7, 3.4. Here 











we find a very large excess of carbohydrates in 
proportion to other feed already mentioned. 
Barley feed, 10.1, 57.1, and 2.1. Rye bran, 
10.6, 50.0, 2.3. Wheat middlings, 8.9, 54.8, 2.6. 
When dealing with these, we must not omit to 
look closely to the actual money value. 


“a 
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tools 500,000 more. The baking of our bricks 
consumes 2,000,000 cords of wood, or what 
would cover with forest about 50,000 acres of 
land. Telegraph-poles already up represent 
800,000 trees, and their annual repair consumes 
about 300,000 more. The ties of our railroads 





a 
Per 100Be. with Hay. 


Cottonseed meal.................- $2 30 $3 60 
eer 1 89 298 
Malt sprowts...........ccccccceseee 133 208 
Weheat bran..............seeeeereee 101 58 

ng Philip's corn............... « 118 18 

CR COWES... .ceccsecscances 10 1 67 
OO eee 1 05 1 64 
PD cconsncevaccemcecscscsaias 100 1% 
Wheat middlings................. 100 1% 


‘On comparing these figures, it can be seen 
at a glance which is the best and cheapest feed 
for general use. It would not do to condemn 
any ove of those mentioned. Rich food should 
at al! times be used with the poorer kinds, and 
all practical feeders. are fully aware that gn 
occasional change of food is not only profit- 
able, but also conducive to the health of the 
cattle. Only a few years ago bran stood at 
the head of the list; but since the introduc- 
tion of the patent-process flour not only it, 
but also wheat migdlings. are so poor in value” 
as to be placed at the figures above mentioned. 
What little of either of them that can be had 
of fairest quality do not seem to be appre- 
clated, as the cost of the best does not exceed 
fifty cents per ton, paid for the poorest.”’— 
Exchange. 





MEMORY IN SHEEP. 


I was settled in North America, farming, and 
kept a number of merino sheep, including sev- 
eral valuable bucks. These latter (with a few 
yearlings) I trained to come to call, and in 
especial had christened one “‘ Jack ”’ and a fine 
young lamb ‘“‘Tommy.”’ Christmas, 1879, I 
passed at a friend’s; and, on my return, found 
no response to my calls for either of them 
when visiting the yards. I also missed about 
a dozen ewes. Marks of “ bobs’’ on the snow 
near enclosure showed that thieves had been 
at work ; but, although I hunted the surround- 
ing country, I could find no traces of my lost 
property. A month elapsed, and I received a 
hint as to the whereabouts of the animals, 
and, getting a search warrant, I rode away 
some twenty miles, accompanied with the 
marshal for the district, to a settler’s farm. 
My request for the return of the loan was 
laughed at and the theft denied; Wut, being 
well armed, my compauions (by this time in- 
creased in numbers) and myself insisted on 
viewing a flock of sheep grazing on the prairie, 
some little distance away. When about a hun- 
dred yards off, I commenced calling “‘ Jack! 
Jack! Jack! Tommy! Tommy! Tommy!” 
when, to my delight and the extraordinary 
surprise of the bystanders, the two sheep de- 
tached themselves from the herd and came up 
to me ata gallop. The whole affair was so 
evident that restitution and subsequent pun- 
ishment of the thieves followed in due course. 
The poor animals had been changed, as to ap- 
pearance, in every possible way; but memory 
(and a hope of oats, as usual) proved unim- 
paired. This fact was given in court as evi- 
dence, and was verified by the onlookers.— 
Kenneth, in ‘The London Field.’ 


THE BEST WOOD TO USE. 


On this subject the Farmer’s Union, Min- 
nesota, has some suggestions worthy of atten- 
tion in various parts of the land. Itsays: The 
fuel question is one of a good deal of moment 
not only to city and village folks, but also to 
the farmer. We have taken considerable time 
{on finding out which is the most economical 
variety of wood to burn for our Minnesota 
patrons. At this time the hard maple is the 
favorite in Minneapolis. The people will give 
a dollar or more a cord for this wood in prefer- 
ence to any other variety offered in the mar- 
ket, but it is far from being the most econom- 
ical. The reason the maple is so universally 
used is that it burns so readily. A cord of 
good seasoned white oak will make more heat 
than a cord and a third of maple. In any 
event, itis a great convenience to know the 
comparative value of the different kinds of 
wood for fuel. Taking shell-bark hickory as 
the highest standard of forest trees and call- 
ing that one hundred, other trees will compare 
with it for real value as follows : 


Shell-bark pechesy caween - pot Handed maagte.. 
eelm 











eae : 84\Red cedar 
ite Ti Wild cherry 
Dogwoot...... . 7 Yellow pine 
Scrub oak ... @ Butternut...... 
oa ... @| White birch 
oO epee 62) White pine. 


Ri 
Yellow oak.. 








WHERE OUR FORESTS ARE GOING. 


To make shoe-pegs enough for American 
use consumes annually 100,000 cords of tim- 
der, and to make our lucifer matches 300,000 
cubic feet of the best pine are required every 
year. Lasts and boot-trees take 500,Q00 cords 





of birch, beech, and maple, and the handles of 


annually thirty years’ growth of 75,- 
000 acres; and to fence all our railroads would 
cost $45,000,000, with a yearly expenditure of 
$15,000,500 for repairs. These are some of the 
ways in which American forests are going. 
There are others. Our acking boxes, for in- 
stance, cost in 1874 $12,000,000, while the 
timber used each year in making wagons and 
agricultural implements is valued at more 
than $100,000,000.—Fishkill Standard. 


REDUCING BONES TO MANURE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Massachusetts 
Ploughman says that for several years he has 
packed bones in green horse-manure, making 
the heap with a layer of manure at the bottom 
and patting the bones and manure in layers of 
about three inches in thickness. He wets the 
layers as the heap is made. A few weeks’ 
time is all that is needed to reduce quite large 
and solid beef-bones to a condition in which 
they can be broken to a coarse powder, by the 
fork, ‘when the heap is overhauled. Any 
tough pieces are put in another heap. He has 
rotted in this way over a ton of boves at one 
time in less than twocords of horse-manure. 
The top of the heap is to be covered with some 
earth or muck, to absorb the gases. 


A BIG COW. 


Posey County, Indiana, claims to have raised 
the largest cow in the world. Her name is 
Lady Posey; breed, mixed Durham and Big 
English. Her measurements are: greatest 
hight, 5 feet 10 inches ; girth, 8 feet 9 inches ; 
length, 10 feet 6 inches, or, including tail, 17 
feet. Her form is good, and, though rot fat, 
she weighs 3,000 pounds. Her color is red and 
white, red predominating. Age, six years. Her 
present owner lives in Stark County, L[ilinois. 














NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.v0 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, 1n advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25, 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 





DR. GREEN’S OXYGENATED BITTERS 
is the oldest and best remed Dyspepsia, Bilious- 
ness, Malaria, indigestion, al Re of the stom. 
ach, and all diseases my ws impure condi 

of the Blood, Kidneys, Liver, 8 


AGRICULTURAL. 


SLOAT & SPERRY, 
PRODU ‘COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BEReizs, MEtons, AND vases, PouULTRY, 


vss WASHINGTON Lor NEN NEW YORK, 
ey bo prompt returns to all ehippers. 


8S Cents per bushel on 
Cern a asd 20 3 oo 
can ve 
eran pani ed Pamphlet 
and fall a RS 
THE mus Hannow Co. 


neva, N. Y. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, FRUITS, 


AND 
GARDEN SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS 
FOR COUNTRY H OMES. 


Valuable Ly a ig given away! 
Catalogue Free Write for it. 1 dares 
F. R. ‘PIERSON, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Mention this paper 


STRAWBERRIES 


AND OTHEK SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 
VINES, gg — 2 ROSES, 


cnerae By Ma. Cai Send pa it now. 
RAWBERRY GULTUR YOR. A PENNY STAMP. 


GEO. 8S. WALES, Rechester, N. Y. 


FOREST TREES. 
ay wageLr 


wy — 


Ee rit yen 
R. seein & SONS. Wankegan. [ll 
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For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 23. 
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ELLWANGER&BARRY 


ROCH ns ms er prone N.Y. . 


Offer the bo tnngees ane omplete Steck of 
Fruit Catalogue sen im the U. 8. 
Priced sent as ‘ollows owes “ie, ® Fruite with 
we rname: 

res, ete, 3 a 25 cts.; plain, A Scta, Now 
Wholesale, Free. %, Catalogue of Roses for 1 
Pree. No.7, © ‘atalogue of Strawberries and Small 
Fruits, Free. 


noe NEN PLANTS! 
mn tate 


THE BLOOMINGDALE NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER, MASS., 


JAMES DRAPER, Prop'r. 








HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 





TWELVE YEARS ESTABLISHED. 
Long enough to test the valué of varieties of Nurs- 
ery Stock suited to this locality and climate, to 
and o— opadtati 
(covering 3 acres in 
{se largest in Ameri 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York.’ 


and to establish a reputation for fair and honorable 
dealing. 
TEN ACRES IN NURSERY, 

which enables us to keep an extensive assortment of 
the best varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and 
to furnish well-grown, fine-rooted stock, fresh from 
the soil, that is sure to thrive better than stock 
brought from a distance. 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 

Our customers can rely upon getting just wi.:.t they 
order, and nothing else, and at less prices than are 
charged by those who adopt this very expen: ive and 
unsatisfactory method of selling Nursery Stock. Tie 
names of 

HUNDREDS OF OUR PATRONS 

can be furnished, to show the satisfaction the pro 
ducts of this establishment have given during the 
past twelve years and the satisfactory manner in 
which our business has been conducted. 

Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List for 1881 
mailed free to any address. 





GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING 


PLANTS BY MAIL. 


19 Choice Varieties, labeled, for $1. $f: 
not labeled, for $1.00. 
A labeled Plants are strong and_ well-rooted and 
are packed by an improv method. Those 4 
labeled are equally good Plants, but are packed in 
usual manner, requiring less postage. 
SAMPLE PLANT 
of either Colene, F; uchsia, - Geranium, packed 
by our new method and mailed, postpaid, to any 
address, on feceipt of 10 cents. 
bescriptive Catalogue free to all. 
L. 8S. HALLOCK, Orange, N. J. 





 ESTABL ISHED 1863. 


DUTCHESS NURSERIES. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS A SPECIALTY. 


DUTCHESS SEED-STORE. 


None but carefully grown Garden Seeds offered. 
Combined Catalogues sent on application. 


W. L. FERRIS, JR., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Seed Store and Coy OGee of ' pusestes, 385 and 387 













alogue contains 
all the most popular 
Plants and Bulbs in cul- 
tivation at low prices We 
also offer about 100 novelties 
f for first time this Spring. Our 
collection of bulbous plants is f- 
nest in the country. Our Gerani- 
ums, Roses,Carnations, Iris &c. are 
unsurpassed. Estimates given for 
large quantities of plantsand bulbs. 


_—- ¥. B. Hallock, Scn & Thorpe, Queens, N. 7. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS). 


(Steel and Iron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Gast—bieel Shovels, | 
Forks, Hoes, 


Geile Rakes, 1 Diwers, Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements. Also 
TRON BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BARSTOW’'S 
WROUCHT-IRON 
FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Reputation Established by Seven Years of 
Practical Test. 
Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 

Contains important improvements found in no 
other. Is permanently gas tight. Has no over- 
heated radiating surfaces. Is economical and 
powerful, simple ahd durable. The material and 
workmanship are the same as in all ofher goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 
trade. Send for descriptive circular and prices. 
Also a full line of Brick Set and Portable 

Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 
Estimates furnished upon application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y.; 
56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
Pruvidence, R. I. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH MATIOMAL MISED PALIT 


imeem ninectieut. Agrioultaral Aawociation. wr oo Sin all Nathan Hart, State 
+. 4. “In 

ov overt pean Tandab Mized Paint the best. It co 

fhe Dect eet 008 Sa wing handsome tein akooe 

for estimating the Al paints.”) Bample Cards, showing handsome sha by addressing 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 











Send for Circulars. 
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prove the reliabfifty of the Trees we have furnished, 1 oon 





KEMP’S 
FRORE TET PULVERIZER, 
AND CART COMBINED. 





F 
5 
3 
f 


= “uneven wa ay. Hence, 
~ & of work. Agents Wanted. Send for 


( duantufactured by the KEMP & BURPEE Manufac- 

Co., owners and manufacturers for the United 

Bates, except New England, and for the N. E. Rich- 
ardson Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass. 


KEMP & BURPEE M’F'G 00,, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


FIELD, CARDEN, 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS 
DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 


Warranted fresh and sure to grow, or 
money refunded. 


NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1881, 


with directions for cultivation, free to all who want 
Good Seeds. Send for it and get up a club. The. 
Seeds will please you and your neighbors. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


TREES. TREES. 


Maple ia, Vion doubt, one of Gre best 
~{ planting of Streets and Parks. e have 
a large and fine er which we will Why at low 








special rates 
Cee Beserty tive, Catalogues of pratt and Orna- 
ibs, Roses, Evergreens, etc., etc. 


GOULD BROS., 


___ Rochester, } N. tas 


SMALL FRUITS! 


LANTS for the maton st tygioss to suit the jon. 
ks om ey illustrated ess with all 


with a — K oue 
pt hy “ta Catalogue sent free. 
Cornwall Hudson, 


New fork. 


ONIONS» 
A SPECIALTY. 
CHOICE SEED, FRESH, PURE, and GOOD. 


JOSEPH HARRIS 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


- MORETON FARM 


ESSEX PIGS. 


The Largest Herd in the World. 
PURE BREED, 
PERFECTLY HEALTHY, 
VIGOROUS, AND GOOD BREEDERS. 


Price-list on application. 
Address * 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 











GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
NEAT, CHEAP, DURABLE. 








Riv Rabbit Hutches, and 
ui as ae Goseee and Ornamental 
t 


Send for p ers or + bleawet inquiry will 
receive a Vatiention. Address 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
Manufactarers¢ eee Portable Focteey | a Steel Wire 
—— = rs of Galvan- 
ized Wire Fine Netate Sheep Fencior. and Dealers 
in ~ Steel Barb Fence 


York Office, 422 West Street. 
St. Louts Bare, 819 and 823 North 24 Street. 


For 
Fishing 
F a oo training 





NEVER WASTE |: 


ror ‘ime or m 


Y, Oe FA Su aiick and a and TER! aa 


h ~ s -# at OME, 
si 000 At ACRES Hines: KET Ky 4 
the We World. 245. .— 


ieeaen es BARNES, Le Lansi casing. Mich. 





DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


arranted to ray ep 4 Cough, from the worst Con- 
Ae down to the t tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six bandred 


their worst spasms. I want you to know Ns wil 
do, because it is unlike any other cough medicine in 
the world. It never upsets the It is a Wi 
of our own land, not used in any other medicine. I 
have carefully watched its eff on all ages from 
stone y fo oid age. Sold by all Druggists at tal a bot- 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
_BOXBUBE, MASS, 


OSBORNE PLOW SULKY, 





E>. wt 
Adapted to all kinds of Plows, either right or left- 
hand, and to every condition of soil. The Perfection 
of Plowing Machines. Send for Circulars and Cata- 
logues to the manufacturers, 


GREGG & CO., 


Trumansburg, yy - ¥- 





Every farmer desires to buy the best 
Manure for his Spring Crops at the least 
outlay. We recommend, for mixing with 
home-made compost, Pure Dissolved Raw 
Bones; and for direct application on Pota- 


toes, Baugh’s Economical Fertilizer, price 


- $30 a ton; for Corn and Oats, Baugh’s $25 


Phosphate. Address 


BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


[Established over 25 years.! 
VIBRATOR HARROW. 





gents 
Wanted. 





t Harrow’made. Cuts every inch of ground ahd 
4 tv all kinds of soil. Peculiar shape of tooth 
—— es it easy of draft and leaves the quonad light 
and mellow. Relieves itself of all ot 
~~} very compact for shipment. Write for cir. 
culars to 
PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND-MILL C@O., 
Mention this paper. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


IASTER BROTHERS, 
New Y qrk ttn. 4 159 yupet Street. 


, Newar 
ofealars a Dealers = invited to send for 


CONTINENTAL 
HOOF 
OINTMENT 


contains no 


CHEMICALS. 


new feet iz from 3 to 4 months, Ask 
‘or Saddler for it, and, if they don’t keep 
to the manufacture 


American ‘Lubricating Oi Co., Cleveland, 0, 


CANCER 


fuses +! Dr. Kivas_ey. who has treated in 
Y., nearly 15,0u0 cases within the 











‘um Ae. i lseases 
sussuenelly trocied: fend f q — 
hegty Aattane Speci the 

ular estrine tn NGS] feul: a o 


ress 
. KINGSLEY. W. D.. Rome, N. Y. 


——— ZF 
BELLS 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 








as BELL FOUNDRY, 


Established in 1826. ri f 
ranted euutstactony and d epengentenned 
MENEELY & to. Went Troy, N. Y¥. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


——— of use Cones Copper and Tin for Chu: 
ire Anne, Pormas, etc. rULLY 
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BARTENS & RICE, 
Fine Diamonds, Watches, 


AND ARTISTIC JEWELRY. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated NICOLE 
NIELSEN & CO. (London) Fine Time- 
keepers and all the different grades of 
Sporting and complicated Watches. : 


20 JOHN STREET, 


(UP STAIRS), NEW YORK. 


KNITTING SILK. 


THE 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
Make the Best. 
For sale by first-class Iiry Goods and Notion Stores 
throughout the United States, 
Send for 36-page pamphlet, | 


giving Rules and Designs for Knitting Silk Stockings, 
Mittens, Wristers, Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, In 
fants’ Roots, Laces, ete., ete., sent to any address on 
receipt of two 3-cent postage stamps. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.,, 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 288 Market St., Philadelphia. 


HULL 
VAPOR COOK STOVE. 


ESS 


ig te ew 
lt | 





After a trial of over six years, more than Fifty 
Thousand of these Stoves are now in use through 
out the United States. For 


Cooking, Baking, Washing, & Ironing 
tris eu encelinectSe Wo hese SOEME,'S o8t 
nor coal to bring in, no ashes, no dust nor dirt. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-list to the 


HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
Cleveland, Obie. 


CKE 
% SON 


ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARI, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
The Highest Staudard of Excellence 
ttained and Maintained. 

Endorse a > all the Prominent Artists, Mu- 
siciaus, and Critics for Tone, Touch, 
and Superior Workmanshi ip. 

Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any Other house of a 
milar name. 








HONE. Bee. 


er 11,000 ia 
trated Pamphlet, ih Tinndreds of p. 
— ee bret fn cvery State— 


often ee 
. AMERICA DENTA. 
St.. Olncianeati, 0, 
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BRAIN AND. NERVE FOOD. 


rinciples of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 













Composed of the N 


Physicians have in all forms of impaired vitality, menta 
exhaustion, or weakened reventive of Consumption and " diseases 
of debility. It gives rest and sleep ren, and adults, by strengthening the brain 
and nerves with the food they 


For sale by Druggists or mail, $1 
, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


Wwe diuutacture in the LATEST STYLES 


Landaus, ee 
Berlin Coaches 








SOLICTTED. 
H. KILLAM & co., New Haves, Conn. 


PIERCE’S PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS, 


READY FOR USE. 


Are Strictly Pure Linseed Oil Paints, 


Old-fashioned and Reliable. 


Guaranteed to contain no Water or Bensine. If your dealer does not keep them, send to ua 
direct for Sample Cards before Painting. 36 different Tints. Inside and outside White. 


F. O. PIERCE & CO., 169 and 170 Fulton St., New York. 


ALABASTINE, 


= PERIOR TO 
Y is ve waLte AND CEILINGS, 
ESP .¥Y ADA T s 
The white is + ad than any other DAP and the tints clearer and more I a firm 
durable, and handsom tt is Spee asa. ALABASTINE isa 4 discovery, and Peat pay joe to 
send for Sample Card aa Testimonials t 
SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burli y Slip, New York City; 
aS ee No eral St., Boston; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., No. 177 E. Jackson St. +, Chicago, Ill.; 
AVERILE P4INTCO., No. 132 E. River St., Cleveland, 0. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & €CO0., ‘Philadelphia. 
, B. CHURC Hy, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
READY 


yOn's: ASBESTES oRINT. 


PAINT 











mM. 


ALL COLORS 








H. G. NEWTON, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
197 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE. 


YOUR HOUSES WITH 











os bs aN 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 
There is no Paint mgnetastanes equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
mee Any 5) 
N. B."—As there are imitations now on the market, see that above ‘ 
MARK” is on each package, and thereby get the “ GE NUINE RUBBER PAINT. 
PACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or Si. LOUIS. 


ae 

















HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro- Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 






STERLING “SILVER WARE. WARRANTED % 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


The “ PAB ATES.” 
Patented. } 


Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, -Vew York. 





CLEOPATRA. 


oo FINE. 


Butter - Knives, Smastihelia, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. WALLACE ¢ SONS MANUFACTURING CS.’ Wallingford, -Conn. 


Rubber Paint.) 


SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, ete. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PRAFER THB 










“Sa Ge La 


WHITE AND DECORATED 





French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
White French China 00 
White French China Tea Sefs, 44 pieces...- 700 

Chamber Sets, 11 plecés, $4.00; w! —_ taahecrtopegs 8 00 

ee ‘lish Seta,100 pieces “es 

ALL. SHNG GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogne a mailed free on 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free-of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.-O. Money Order. 





pial 


BARBER BIT BRACE. 


Hereafter every Bit Brace found in any market with 
—_ as shown in tlie above cut, and bearing our 
ame, will be made of Rolled "Steel and heavily 
Nickel Plated. The Head is of Lignumvitz, and 
the revolving Hand piece of Rosew The ows 
are of forged and tempered Steel, and will adapt 
themselves to any shape tool tang, round, square or 
flat, and hold it ae, without any fitting. When 
= e witha Ratchet Attachment it will bore in places 
we there is not room to revolve the Sweep; a 
digit nt back and forth motion driving the bit in or out. 


formerly used Iron coche teh Genel, a 
-. sencimg 
aes. cents. ‘They areall one 
fit which we ever made. Our 
Braces are for sale by nearly all Hardware Dealers. 
Those who do not have them in stock will furnish 
them if requested, Price from $1.75 to $3.25 each. 
Many Braces are sold for less money; but this is the 
only Steel Brace in market; and one of them is worth 
six of any other kind. Save this notice as it may not 
appear again, 
MILLERS FALLS Co., 


74 Chambers Sti, New Yer':. 





_ Best inthe 


\ World fer 


‘at etaTea tl. 


Hand or 
Machine 
Sewing. _ 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
— 


Branch arehou 
and 87 John mete New ¥ York. 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 














10 SL Seat. 
have recétyed a fine lot of 
CARPETS, |cxsas: ee 
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**TuE IxDEPEXDENT’’ Parse, Nos. 34 4 a=p 23 Ross Srazer. 











